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CHAPTER  1. 

OF  THE  CHINESE  CLASSICS  GENERALLY. 

SECTION  I. 

BOOKS  INCLUDED  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  THE  CHINESE  CLASSICS 

1.  The  Books  now  recognised  as  of   highest  authority  in  China 
are   comprehended   under   the   denominations   of    '  The    five    Ching l ' 
and   '  The  four   Shit 2 '     The   term    Ching   is    of   textile    origin,    and 
signifies  the  warp  threads  of  a  web,  and  their  adjustment.     An  easy 
application  of  it  is  to  denote  what  is  regular  and  insures  regularity. 
As  used  with  reference  to  books,  it  indicates  their  authority  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.     'The  five  Ching  \  are  the  five  canonical 
Works,    containing   the    truth    upon    the   highest   subjects    from    the 
sages  of  China,  and  which  should  be  received  as  law  by  all  genera, 
tions.     The  term  Shti  simply  means   Writings  or  Books,  =  the  Pencil 
Speaking ;  it  may  be  used  of  a  single  character,  or  of  books  con- 
taining thousands  of  characters. 

2.  'The  five  Ching'  are:  the   Yi\  or,  as  it  has  been  styled,  'The 
Book  of  Changes;'  the  SM4,  or  'The  Book  of  History;'  the  Shift*, 
or   'The  Book  of   Poetry;'  the  Li    Chi\   or  'Record  of  Rites;'  and 
the    Chlun    C/i'iti7,   or   'Spring  and   Autumn,'  a  chronicle  of  events, 
extending    from    722    to   481    B.C.     The    authorship,    or   compilation 
rather,  of  all  these    Works    is   loosely    attributed  to   Confucius.     But 
much  of  the  Li  Chi  is  from  later  hands.     Of  the  Yi,  the  Shu,  and  the 
Sliili,    it    is   only    in    the   first   that   we   find    additions  attributed  to 
the    philosopher   himself,    in    the   shape   of   appendixes.     The   Ch'un 
Ch'iu  is  the  only   one  of   the  five    Ching  which    can,   with    an    ap- 
proximation to  correctness,  be  described  as  of  his  own  '  making.' 
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'  The  Four  Books  '  is  an  abbreviation  for  '  The  Books  of  the  Four 
Philosophers1.'  The  first  is  the  Lun  Yii2,  or  'Digested  Conver- 
sations,' being  occupied  chiefly  with  the  sayings  of  Confucius.  He 
is  the  philosopher  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  appears  in  this  Work 
under  the  title  of  'Confucian  Analects.'  The  second  is  the  Ta 
Hsio3,  or  'Great  Learning,'  now  commonly  attributed  to  Tsang 
Shan4,  a  disciple  of  the  sage.  He  is  the  philosopher  of  it.  The 
third  is  the  Chung  Yung5,  or  'Doctrine  of  the  Mean,'  as  the  name 
has  often  been  translated,  though  it  would  be  better  to  render  it, 
as  in  the  present  edition,  by  'The  State  of  Equilibrium  and  Har- 
mony.' Its  composition  is  ascribed  to  K'ung  Chi6,  the  grandson  of 
Confucius.  He  is  the  philosopher  of  it.  The  fourth  contains  the 
works  of  Mencius. 

3.  This  arrangement  of  the  Classical  Books,  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  scholars  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
is  defective.     The    Great  Learning  and  the   Doctrine  of  the  Mean 
are  both  found  in  the  Record  of  Rites,   being  the  thirty-ninth   and 
twenty-eighth  Books  respectively  of  that  compilation,  according  to  the 
best  arrangement  of  it. 

4.  The  oldest  enumerations  of  the  Classical  Books  specify  only 
the  jive  Ching.     The  Yo  Chi,  or  'Record  of  Music7,'  the  remains  of 
which   now  form   one  of  the  Books  in  the   Li   Chi,   wras  sometimes 
added  to  those,  making  with  them   the  six   Ching.     A  division  was 
also  made  into  nine  Ching,  consisting  of  the  Yi,  the  Shih,  the  Shu, 
the  Chan  Lis,  or  'Ritual  of  Chau,'  the  I  Li9,  or  certain  'Ceremonial 
Usages,'  the  Li   Chi,  and  the  three  annotated  editions  of  the   Ch'un 
Ch'iu10,  by  Tso  Ch'iu-ming11,  Kung-yang  Kao  12,  and  Ku-liang  Ch'ih13. 
In  the  famous  compilation  of  the  Classical  Books,  undertaken  by  order 
of  T'ai-tsung,  the  second  emperor  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (A.  D.  627-649), 
and  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  there  are  thirteen 
Ching,  viz.  the  Yi,  the  Shih,  the  Shu,  the  three  editions  of  the  Ch'un 
Ch'iu,  the  Li  Chi,  the  Chau  Li,  the  I  Li,  the  Confucian  Analects,  the 
R  Ya  14,  a  sort  of  ancient  dictionary,  the  Hsiao  Ching  ls,  or  '  Classic  of 
Filial  Piety,'  and  the  works  of  Mencius. 
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5.  A  distinction,  however,  was  made  among  the  Works  thus 
comprehended  under  the  same  common  name  ;  and  Mencius,  the 
Lun  Yii,  the  Ta  Hsio,  the  Chung  Yung,  and  the  Hsido  Cfring  were 
spoken  of  as  the  Hsiao  Ching,  or  'Smaller  Classics.'  It  thus  appears, 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  the  Td  Hsio 
and  Chung  Yung  had  been  published  as  separate  treatises  before 
the  Sung  dynasty,  and  that  Four  Books,  as  distinguished  from  the 
greater  Ching,  had  also  previously  found  a  place  in  the  literature 
of  China  l. 

SECTION     II 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CHINESE  CLASSICS 

1.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  connexion  with  each  separate 
Work,  and  it  is  only  designed  here  to  exhibit  generally  the  evidence 
on   which    the    Chinese    Classics    claim    to    be    received    as   genuine 
productions  of  the  time  to  which  they  are  referred. 

2.  In    the    memoirs   of    the    Former    Han    dynasty    (B.C.    202  — 
A.D.    24),   we  have  one  chapter  which   we  may  call   the   History  of 
Literature  2.     It   commences    thus  :    '  After   the  death   of   Confucius  3, 
there   was  an   end  of   his    exquisite    words  ;    and    when    his   seventy 
disciples    had    passed    away,    violence    began    to    be   done    to    their 
meaning.     It  came  about  that  there    were  five  different   editions  of 
the   Ch'un   Ch'iu,   four  of    the   Shih,   and  several  of  the   Yi.     Amid 
the    disorder    and    collisions    of    the    warring    States    (B.C.    481-220), 
truth  and  falsehood  were  still  more  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  a  sad 
confusion  marked  the  words  of  the  various  scholars.     Then  came  the 
calamity    inflicted    under    the    Ch'in    dynasty    (B.C.    220-205),    when 
the    literary    monuments    were   destroyed   by    fire,    in    order   to  keep 
the    people    in    ignorance.     But,    by    and   by,    there   arose    the    Han 
dynasty,  which  set  itself  to  remedy   the  evil  wrought  by  the  Ch'in. 
Great  efforts  were  made   to  collect  slips  and  tablets  4,  and  the  way 
was  thrown  wide  open  for  the  bringing  in  of   Books.     In  the  time 
of   the  emperor   Hsido-wu5   (B.C.    140-85),  portions  of   Books   being 
wanting  and  tablets  lost,  so  that  ceremonies  and  music  were  suffering 

1  For  the  statements  in  the  two  last  paragraphs,  see  |§  fSJ  ^  ^ 


slips    and    tablets    of    bamboo,    which    supplied    in    those   days    the    place    of    paper 

'ift^^^  H  *. 
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great  damage,  he  was  moved  to  sorrow,  and  said,  "  I  am  very 
sad  for  this."  He  therefore  formed  the  plan  of  Repositories,  in 
which  the  Books  might  be  stored,  and  appointed  officers  to  tran- 
scribe Books  on  an  extensive  scale,  embracing  the  works  of  the 
various  scholars,  that  they  might  all  be  placed  in  the  Repositories. 
The  emperor  Ch'ang1  (B.C.  32-5),  finding  that  a  portion  of  the  Books 
still  continued  dispersed  or  missing,  commissioned  Ch'an  Nang,  the 
Superintendent  of  Guests  2,  to  search  for  undiscovered  Books  through- 
out the  empire,  and  by  special  edict  ordered  the  chief  of  the 
Banqueting  House,  Liu  Hsiang3,  to  examine  the  Classical  Works, 
along  with  the  commentaries  on  them,  the  writings  of  the  scholars, 
and  all  poetical  productions  ;  the  Master-controller  of  Infantry,  Zan 
Hwang  4,  to  examine  the  Books  on  the  art  of  war  ;  the  Grand 
Historiographer,  Yin  Hsien  5,  to  examine  the  Books  treating  of  the  art 
of  numbers  (i.e.  divination)  ;  and  the  imperial  Physician,  Li  Chu- 
kwo6,  to  examine  the  Books  on  medicine.  Whenever  any  book  was 
done  with,  Hsiang  forthwith  arranged  it,  indexed  it,  and  made  a 
digest  of  it,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor.  While  this  work 
was  in  progress,  Hsiang  died,  and  the  emperor  Ai  (B.C.  6  —  A.D.  i) 
appointed  his  son,  Hsin  7,  a  Master  of  the  imperial  carriages,  to 
complete  his  father's  work.  On  this,  Hsin  collected  all  the  Books, 
and  presented  a  report  of  them,  under  seven  divisions.' 

The  first  of  these  divisions  seems  to  have  been  a  general  cata- 
logue 8  containing  perhaps  only  the  titles  of  the  works  included  in  the 
other  six.  The  second  embraced  the  Classical  Works9.  From  the 
abstract  of  it,  which  is  preserved  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  we  find 
that  there  were  294  collections  of  the  Yi-ching  from  thirteen  different 
individuals  or  editors10;  412  collections  of  the  Shu-ching,  from  nine 
different  individuals  ;  416  volumes  of  the  Shih-ching,  from  six 
different  individuals  n  ;  of  the  Books  of  Rites,  555  collections,  from 


"#».   "^iSPfc.  W)L%,  +  H^,  ^-&JL  -\~mm-    HOW  much  of 

the  whole  work  was  contained  in  each  ^,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain.  P.  Regis 
says:  '  Pien,  quemadmodum  Gallice  dicimus  "  des  pieces  d'  eloquence,  de  poesie." 
11  iH>  A=C  ^>  P9  If  --  h  A\  ^-  The  collections  of  the  Shih-ching  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  cMan,  'sections,'  'portions.'  Had  plien  been  used,  it  might  have 
been  understood  of  individual  odes.  This  change  of  terms  shows  that  by  p'ien  in  the 
other  summaries,  we  are  not  to  understand  single  blocks  or  chapters. 
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thirteen  different  individuals;  of  the  Books  on  Music,  165  collections, 
from  six  different  editors  ;  948  collections  of  History,  under  the  heading 
of  the  Ch'im  Ch'iu,  from  twenty-three  different  individuals;  229 
collections  of  the  Lun  Yii,  including  the  Analects  and  kindred  frag- 
ments, from  twelve  different  individuals ;  of  the  Hsiao-ching,  embracing 
also  the  R  Ya,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  ancient  literature,  59 
collections,  from  eleven  different  individuals ;  and  finally  of  the  lesser 
Learning,  being  works  on  the  form  of  the  characters,  45  collections, 
from  eleven  different  individuals.  The  works  of  Mencius  were  includ- 
ed in  the  second  division1,  among  the  writings  of  what  were  deemed 
orthodox  scholars2,  of  which  there  were  836  collections,  from  fifty-three 
different  individuals. 

3.  The  above  important  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the 
emperors  of  the  Han  dynasty,  as  soon  as  they  had  made  good  their 
possession  of  the  empire,  turned  their  attention  to  recover  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  nation,  the  Classical  Books  engaging  their  first  care, 
and  how  earnestly  and  effectively  the  scholars  of  the  time  responded  to 
the  wishes  of  their  rulers.     In  addition  to  the  facts  specified  in   the 
preface  to  it,  I  may  relate  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty 
against  possessing  the  Classical  Books  (with  the  exception,  as  it  will 
appear  in  its  proper  place,  of  the  Yi-ching)  was  repealed  by  the  second 
sovereign  of  the  Han,  the  emperor  Hsiao  Hui 3,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  B.C.  191,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Shii-ching  was  recovered 
in  the  time  of  the  third  emperor,  B.C.   179-157,  while  in  the  year  B.C. 
136  a  special   Board  was  constituted,  consisting  of  literati,  who  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  five  Ching* 

4.  The  collections  reported  on  by  Liu  Hsin  suffered  damage  in  the 
troubles  which  began  A.D.  8,  and  continued  till  the  rise  of  the  second 
or  eastern  Han  dynasty  in  the  year  25.     The  founder  of  it  (A.D.  25-57) 
zealously  promoted  the  undertaking  of  his  predecessors,  and  additional 
repositories  were  required  for  the  Books  which  were  collected.     His 
successors,   the  emperors   Hsiao-ming5  (58-75),   Hsiao-chang6  (76-88), 
and  Hsiao-hwo7  (89-105),  took  a  part  themselves  in  the  studies  and 
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discussions  of  the  literary  tribunal,  and  the  emperor  Hsiao-ling  *, 
between  the  years  172-178,  had  the  text  of  the  five  Ching,  as  it  had 
been  fixed,  cut  in  slabs  of  stone,  and  set  up  in  the  capital  outside  the 
gate  of  the  Grand  College.  Some  old  accounts  say  that  the  characters 
were  in  three  different  forms,  but  they  were  only  in  one  form  ; — see 
the  287th  book  of  Chu-Itsun's  great  Work. 

5.  Since  the  Han,  the  successive  dynasties  have  considered  the 
literary  monuments  of  the  country  to  be  an  object  of  their  special  care. 
Many  of  them  have  issued  editions  of  the  Classics,   embodying  the 
commentaries  of  preceding  generations.     No  dynasty  has  distinguished 
itself  more  in  this  line  than  the  present  Manchau  possessors  of  the 
empire.     In  fine,  the  evidence  is  complete  that  the  Classical  Books  of 
China  have  come  down  from  at  least  a  century  before  our  Christian  era, 
substantially  the  same  as  we  have  them  at  present. 

6.  But  it  still  remains  to  inquire  in  what  condition  we  may  suppose 
the  Books  were,  when  the  scholars  of  the  Han  dynasty   commenced 
their  labours  upon  them.     They    acknowledge    that  the    tablets — we 
cannot  here  speak    of  manuscripts — were  mutilated    and   in  disorder. 
Was  the  injury  which  they  had  received  of  such  an  extent  that  all  the 
care  and  study  put  forth  on  the  small  remains  would  be  of  little  use  ? 
This  question  can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  only  by  an  examination  of 
the  evidence  which  is  adduced  for  the  text  of  each  particular  Classic ; 
but  it  can  be  made  apparent  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  interfere  with  our  believing  that  the  materials  were  sufficient 
to  enable  the  scholars  to  execute  the  work  intrusted  to  them. 

7.  The  burning  of  the  ancient  Books  by  order  of  the  founder  of 
the  Ch'in  dynasty  is  always  referred  to  as  the  greatest  disaster  which 
they  sustained,  and  with  this  is  coupled  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the 
Literati  by  the  same  monarch. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  these  transactions  in  the  Historical 
Records  is  the  following 2 : 

'  In  his  34th  year  [the  34th  year,  that  is,  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Ch'in.  It  was  only  the  gth  after  he  had  been  acknow- 
ledged Sovereign  of  the  empire,  coinciding  with  B.  c.  213,]  the 
emperor,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  south,  which  had  extended  as 

1  ^  It  -fl  Iff"-  *j  have  thought  it  well  to  endeavour  to  translate  the  whole 

of  the  passages.  Father  de  Mailla  merely  constructs  from  them  a  narrative  of  his  own  ; 
see  L'Histoire  Generate  de  La  Chine,  tome  ii.  pp.  399-402.  The  }§,  ^  fjfy  PJ  avoids 
the  difficulties  of  the  original  by  giving  an  abridgment  of  it. 
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far  as  Yiieh  gave  a  feast  in  his  palace  at  Hsien-yang,  when  the  Great 
Scholars,  amounting  to  seventy  men,  appeared  and  wished  him  long 
life.1  One  of  the  principal  ministers,  Chau  Ch'ing-ch'an,2  came  forward 
and  said,  "  Formerly,  the  State  of  Ch'in  was  only  1000  li  in  extent,  but 
Your  Majesty  by  your  spirit-like  efficacy  and  intelligent  wisdom,  has 
tranquillised  and  settled  the  whole  empire,  and  driven  away  all 
barbarous  tribes,  so  that,  wherever  the  sun  and  moon  shine,  all  rulers 
appear  before  you  as  guests  acknowledging  subjection.  You  have 
formed  the  states  of  the  various  princes  into  provinces  and  districts, 
where  the  people  enjoy  a  happy  tranquillity,  suffering  no  more  from 
the  calamities  of  war  and  contention.  This  condition  of  things  will  be 
transmitted  for  10,000,  generations.  From  the  highest  antiquity  there 
has  been  no  one  in  awful  virtue  like  Your  Majesty." 

4  The  emperor  was  pleased  with  this  flattery,  when  Sliun-yii 
Ytieh,3  one  of  the  Great  Scholars,  a  native  of  Ch'i,  advanced  and  said, 
"  The  sovereigns  of  Yin  and  Chau,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
invested  their  sons  and  younger  brothers,  and  meritorious  ministers, 
with  domains  and  rule,  and  could  thus  depend  upon  them  for  support 
and  aid ; — that  I  have  heard.  But  now  Your  Majesty  is  in  possession 
of  all  within  the  seas,  and  yours  sons  and  younger  brothers  are  nothing 
but  private  individuals.  The  issue  will  be  that  some  one  will  arise  to 
play  the  part  of  T'ien  Ch'ang,4  or  of  the  six  nobles  of  Tsin.  Without 
the  support  of  your  own  family,  where  will  you  find  the  aid  which  you 
may  require?  That  a  state  of  things  not  modelled  from  the  lessons  of 
antiquity  can  long  continue ; — that  is  what  I  have  not  heard.  Ch'ing 
is  now  showing  himself  to  be  a  flatterer,  who  increases  the  errors  of 
Your  Majesty,  and  not  a  loyal  minister." 

'  The  emperor  requested  the  opinions  of  others  on  this  representa- 
tion, and  the  premier,  Li  Sze,s  said,  "  The  five  emperors  were  not  one 
the  double  of  the  other,  nor  did  the  three  dynasties  accept  one  another's 
ways.  Each  had  a  peculiar  system  of  government,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  contrariety,  but  as  being  required  by  the  changed  times.  Now, 
Your  Majesty  has  laid  the  foundations  of  imperial  sway,  so  that  it 

1  $|  dr  -fc  ~\*  A  $1  3$  Up-  The  f!|  i  were  not  only  'great  scholars,' 
but  had  an  official  rank.  There  was  what  we  may  call  a  college  of  them,  consisting  of 

seventy  members.  2  &.    j$,    J?)    W    S-  3&   ~f   jl£-  *  H9    ft'    —    ft 

should  prabobly  be  T§>  as  it  is  given  in  the  T'ung  Chien.  See  Analects  XIV.  xxii. 
T'ien  Hang  was  the  same  as  Ch5n  Chnng  of  that  chapter.  5  2/1  4H  ^  ;$?• 
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will  last  for  10,000  generations.  This  is  indeed  beyond  what  a  stupid 
scholar  can  understand.  And,  moreover  Yiieh  only  talks  of  things 
belonging  to  the  Three  Dynasties,  which  are  not  fit  to  be  models  to 
you.  At  other  times,  when  the  princes  were  all  striving  together,  they 
endeavoured  to  gather  the  wandering  scholars  about  them  ;  but  now, 
the  empire  is  in  a  stable  condition,  and  laws  and  ordinances  issue  from 
one  siipreme  authority.  Let  those  of  the  people  who  abide  in  their 
home  give  their  strength  to  the  toils  of  husbandry,  while  those  who 
become  scholars  should  study  the  various  laws  and  prohibitions. 
Instead  of  doing  this  however,  the  scholars  do  not  learn  what  belongs 
to  the  present  days  but  study  antiquity.  They  go  on  to  condemn  the 
present  time,  leading  the  masses  of  the  people  astray,  and  to  disorder. 

'"At  the  risk  of  my  life,  I,  the  prime  minister,  say:  Formerly, 
when  the  nation  was  disunited  and  disturbed  there  was  no  one 
who  could  give  unity  to  it.  The  princes  therefore  stood  up  to. 
gether  ;  constant  references  were  made  to  antiquity  to  the  injury 
of  the  present  state  ;  baseless  statements  were  dressed  up  to  con- 
found what  was  real,  and  men  made  a  boast  cf  their  own  peculiar 
learning  to  condemn  what  their  rulers  appointed.  And  now,  when 
Your  Majesty  has  consolidated  the  empire,  and  distinguishing  black 
from  white,  has  constituted  it  a  stable  unity,  they  still  honour  their 
peculiar  learning,  and  combine  together  ;  they  teach  men  what  is 
contrary  to  your  laws.  When  they  hear  that  an  ordinance  has  been 
issued,  every  one  sets  to  discussing  it  with  his  learning.  In  the  court, 
they  are  dissatisfied  in  heart  ;  out  of  it,  they  keep  talking  in  the  streets. 
While  they  make  a  pretence  of  vaunting  their  Master,  they  consider  it 
fine  to  have  extraordinary  views  of  their  own.  And  so  they  lead  on 
the  people  to  be  guilty  of  murmuring  and  evil  speaking.  If  these 
things  are  not  prohibited,  Your  Majesty's  authority  will  decline,  and 
parties  will  be  formed.  The  best  way  is  to  prohibit  them.  I  pray 
that  all  the  Records  in  charge  of  the  Historiographers  be  burned, 
excepting  those  of  Ch'in  ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  officers 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Great  Scholars,  all  throughout  the  empire 
who  presume  to  keep  copies  of  the  Shih-ching,  or  of  the  Shu-ching,  or 
of  the  books  of  the  Hundred  Schools,  be  required  to  go  with  them  to 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  districts,  and  burn  them  ;  '  that  all 


B 
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who  may  dare  to  speak  together  about  the  Shih  and  the  Shu  be  put  to 
death,  and  their  bodies  exposed  in  the  market-place  ;  that  thoee  who 
make  mention  of  the  past,  so  as  to  blame  the  present,  be  put  t»  death 
along  with  their  relatives  ;  that  officers  who  shall  know  of  the  violation 
of  those  rules  and  not  inform  against  the  offenders,  be  held  equally 
guilty  with  them  ;  and  that  whoever  shall  not  have  burned  their  Books 
within  thirty  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  ordinance,  be  branded  and 
sent  to  labour  on  the  wall  for  four  years.  The  only  Books  which 
should  be  spared  are  those  on  medicine,  divination,  and  husbandry.. 
Whoever  wants  to  learn  the  laws  may  go  to  the  magistrates  and  learn 
of  them." 

'The  imperial  decision  was  —  "  Approved."  ' 

The  destruction  of  the  scholars  is  related  more  briefly.  In  the 
year  after  the  burning  of  the  Books,  the  resentment  of  the  emperor 
was  excited  by  the  remarks  and  flight  of  two  scholars  who  had  been 
favourites  with  him,  and  he  determined  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry 
about  all  of  their  class  in  Hsiei*  ;,^g,  to  find  out  whether  they  had 
been  making  ominous  speeches  about  him,  and  disturbing  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  investigation  was  committed  to  the  Censors,1 
and  it  being  discovered  that  upwards  of  460  scholars  had  violated 
the  prohibitions,  they  were  all  buried  alive  in  pits,2  for  a  warning 
to  the  empire,  while  degradation  and  banishment  were  employed 
more  strictly  than  before  against  all  who  fell  under  suspicion.  The 
emperor's  eldest  son,  Fu-su,  remonstrated  with  him,  saying  that  such 
measures  against  those  who  repeated  the  words  of  Confucius  and  sought 
to  imitate  him,  would  alienate  all  the  people  from  their  infant  dynasty, 
but  his  interference  offended  his  father  so  much  that  he  was  sent  off 
from  court,  to  be  with  the  general  who  was  superintending  the  building 
of  the  great  wall. 

8.  No  attempts  have  been  made  by  Chinese  critics  and  historians 
to  discredit  the  record  of  these  events,  though  some  have  questioned 
the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  them  on  the  monument  of 
their  ancient  literature.3  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  edict 
against  the  Books  did  not  extend  to  the  Yi-ching,  which  was  exempted 


+  f&  A,  ^  IDl  ±,  $  i».  The  meaning  of  this  passage  as  a  whole  is  sufficiently 
plain,  but  I  am  unable  to  make  out  the  force  of  the  phrase  Q  R&.  $See  the  remarks 
of  Ch&ng  Chia-tsi  (^  ^  $>  j£)  ,  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  on  the  subject,  in  the 
3t  $£  ML  %,  Bk.  clxxiv.  p.  5. 
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as  being  a  work  on  divination,  nor  did  it  extend  to  the  other  classics 
which  were  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Great  Scholars.  There  ought 
to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  copies  when  the  Han  dynasty 
superseded  that  of  Ch'in,  and  probably  there  would  have  been  none 
but  for  the  sack  of  the  capital  in  B.C.  206  by  Hsiang  Yii,  the  formidable 
opponent  of  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Han.  Then,  we  are  told,  the 
fires  blazed  for  three  months  among  the  palaces  and  public  buildings, 
and  must  have  proved  as  destructive  to  the  copies  of  the  Great  Scholars 
as  the  edict  of  the  tyrant  had  been  to  the  copies  among  the  people. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  life  of  Shih  Hwang  Ti  lasted  only 
three  years  after  the  promulgation  of  his  edict.  He  died  in  B.C.  210, 
and  the  reign  of  his  second  son  who  succeeded  him  lasted  only  other 
three  years.  A  brief  period  of  disorder  and  struggling  for  the  supreme 
authority  between  different  chiefs  ensued ;  but  the  reign  of  the  founder 
of  the  Han  dynasty  dates  from  B.C.  202.  Thus,  eleven  years  were  all 
which  intervened  between  the  order  for  the  burning  of  the  Books  and 
the  rise  of  that  family,  which  signalized  itself  by  the  care  which  it 
bestowed  for  their  recovery ;  and  from  the  edict  of  the  tyrant  of  Ch'in 
against  private  individuals  having  copies  in  their  keeping,  to  its 
express  abrogation  by  the  emperor  Hsiao  Hui,  there  were  only  twenty- 
two  years.  We  may  believe,  indeed,  that  vigorous  efforts  to  carry  the 
edict  into  effect  would  not  be  continued  longer  than  the  life  of  its 
author, — that  is,  not  for  more  than  about  three  years.  The  calamity 
inflicted  on  the  ancient  Books  of  China  by  the  House  of  Ch'in  could 
not  have  approached  to  anything  like  a  complete  destruction  of  them. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  scholars  of  the  Han  dynasty,  in 
regard  to  the  bulk  oif  their  ancient  literature,  to  undertake  more  than 
the  work  of  recension  and  editing. 

9.  The  idea  of  forgery  by  them  on  a  large  scale  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  catalogues  of  Liang  Hsin  enumerated  more  than  13,000 
volumes  of  a  larger  or  smaller  size,  the  productions  of  nearly  600 
different  writers,  and  arranged  in  thirty-eight  subdivisions  of  subjects.1 
In  the  third  catalogue,  the  first  subdivision  contained  the  orthodox 
writers,2  to  the  number  of  fifty-three,  with  836  Works  or  portions  of 
their  Works.  Between  Mencius  and  K'ung  Chi,  the  grandson  of 
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Confucius,  eight  different  authors  have  place.  The  second  subdivision 
contained  the  Works  of  the  Taoist  school,1  amounting  to  993  collec- 
tions, from  thirty-seven  different  authors.  The  sixth  subdivision  con- 
tained the  Mohist  writers,2  to  the  number  of  six,  with  their  productions 
in  86  collections.  I  specify  these  two  subdivisions,  because  they 
embrace  the  Works  of  schools  or  sects  antagonistic  to  that  of  Confucius, 
and  some  of  them  still  hold  a  place  in  Chinese  literature,  and  contain 
many  references  to  the  five  Classics,  and  to  Confucius  and  his  disciples. 

10.  The  inquiry  pursued  in  the  above  paragraphs  conducts  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  materials  from  which  the  Classics,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  were  compiled  and  edited  in  the  two  centuries 
preceding  our  Christian  era,  were  genuine  remains,  going  back  to  a 
still  more  remote  period.  The  injury  which  they  sustained  from  the 
dynasty  of  Ch'in  was,  I  believe,  the  same  in  character  as  that  to  which 
they  were  exposed  during  all  the  time  of  '  the  Warring  States.'  It 
may  have  been  more  intense  in  degree,  but  the  constant  warfare  which 
prevailed  for  some  centuries  among  the  different  states  which  composed 
the  kingdom  was  eminently  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture. Mencius  tells  us  how  the  princes  had  made  away  with  many  of 
the  records  of  antiquity,  from  which  their  own  usurpations  and  innova- 
tions might  have  been  condemned.*  Still  the  times  were  not  unfruitful, 
either  in  scholars  01  statesmen  to  whom  the  ways  and  moiruments  of 
antiquity  were  dear,  and  the  space  from  the  rise  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty 
to  the  death  of  Confucius  was  not  very  great.  It  only  amounted  to 
258  years.  Between  these  two  periods  Mencius  stands  as  a  connecting 
link.  Born  probably  in  the  year  B.C.  371,  he  reached  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Kung  Chi,  back  to  the  sage  himself,  and  as  his  death  happened 
B.C.  288,  we  are  brought  down  to  within  nearly  half  a  century,  of  the 
Ch'in  dynasty.  From  all  these  considerations  we  may  proceed  with 
confidence  to  consider  each  separate  Work,  believing  that  we  have  in 
these  Classics  and  Books  what  the  great  sage  of  China  and  his  disciples 
.gave  to  their  country  more  than  2000  years  ago. 

ftt-      'il  %.  %\  $&•      'See  Mencius,  V.  Pt.  II.  ii.  2. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

OF   THE   CONFUCIAN   ANALECTS. 

SECTION    I. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  ANALECTS   BY   THE  SCHOLARS  OF  THE 
HAN   DYNASTY. 

1.  When  the  work  of  collecting  and  editing  the  remains  of  the 
Classical  Books  was  undertaken  by  the  scholars  of  Han,  there  appeared 
two  different  copies  of  the  Analects,  one  from  Lu,  the  native  State  of 
Confucius,  and  the  other  from   Ch'i,  the  State  adjoining.       Between 
these  there  were  considerable  differences.      The  former  consisted  of 
twenty  Books  or  Chapters,  thr  s^;ae  as  those  into  which  the  Classic  is 
now  divided.     The  latter  contained  two  Books  in  addition,  and  in  the 
twenty  Books,  which  they  had  in  common,  the  chapters  and  sentences 
were  somewhat  more  numerous  than  in  the  Lu  exemplar. 

2.  The  names  of  several  individuals  are  given,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  those  two  copies  of  the  Classic.     Among  the 
patrons  of  the  Lu  copy  are  mentioned  the  names  of   Hsia-hau  Shang, 
grand-tutor  of  the  heir-apparent,  who  died  at  the  age  of  90,  and  in  the 
reign   of   the    emperor    Hsiian    ^B.C.    73-49) ; l    Hsiao    Wang-chih,2   a 
general-officer,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yuan  (B.C.  48-33); 
Wei  Hsien,  who  was  premier  of  the  empire  from  B.C.   70-66 ;  and  his 
son  Hsiian-ch'ang.3     As  patrons  of  the    Ch'i    copy,    we   have    Wang 
Ch'ing,  who  was  a  censor  in  the  year  B.C.  99  ; 4  Yung  Shang ; 5  and 
Wang  Chi,6  a  statesman  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Yuan. 

3.  But  a  third  copy  of  the  Analects  was  discovered  about  B.C.  150. 
One  of  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Ching  was  appointed  king  of  Lu 7  in 
the  year  B.C.  154,  and  some  time  after,  wishing  to  enlarge  his  palace, 
he  proceeded  to  pull  down  the  house  of  the  K'ung  family,  known  as 
that  where  Confucius  himself  had  lived.     While  doing  so,  there  were 

l±=f^mji^».  smm^ mm %,-  3s*a, SM.&^P-^: 
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found  in  the  wall  copies  of  the  Shu-ching  the  Ch'un  Ch'iu,  the  Hsiao- 
ching,  and  the  Luii  Yii  or  Analects,  which  had  been  deposited  there, 
when  the  edict  for  the  burning  of  the  Books  was  issued.  They  were 
all  written,  however,  in  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Chinese  character,1 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  king  returned  them  to  the  K'ung 
family,  the  head  of  which,  K'ung  An-kwo,2  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  them,  and  finally,  in  obedience  to  an  imperial  order,  published  a 
Work  called  the  Lun  Yii,  with  Explanations  of  the  Characters,  and 
Exhibition  of  the  Meaning.3' 

4.  The  recovery  of  this  copy  will  be  seen  to  be  a  most  important 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Analects.     It  is  referred 
toby  Chinese  writers,  as  'The  old  Lun  Yii.'     In  the -historical  narrative 
which  we  have  of  the  affair,  a  circumstance  is  added  which  may  appear 
to  some  minds  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  whole  account.     The  king 
was  finally  arrested,  we  are  told,  in  his  purpose  to  destroy  the  house,  by 
hearing  the  sounds  of  bells,  musical  stones,  lutes,  and  citherns,  as  he 
was  ascending  the  steps  that  led  to  the  ancestral  hall  or  temple.     This 
incident  was  contrived,   we   may  suppose,  by  the   K'ung   family,   to 
preserve  the  house  or  it  may  have  been  devised  by  the  historian  to 
glorify  the  sage,  but  we  may  not,  on  account  of  it,  discredit  the  finding 
of  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Books.     We  have  K'ung  An-kwo's  own 
account  of  their  being  committed  to  him,  and  of  the  ways  which  he 
took    to   decipher   them.     The    work   upon   the  Analects,  mentioned 
above   has   not    indeed    come   down    to    us,    but   his    labours   on   the 
Shu-ching  still  remain. 

5.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Lun  Yii  of  Ch'i  contained 
two  Books  more  than  that  of  Lu.     In  this  respect,  the  old   Lun  Yii 
agreed  with  the  Lu  exemplar.     Those  two  books  were  wanting  in  it  as 
well.     The  last  book  of  the  Lu  Lun  was  divided  in  it,  however,  into 
two,  the  chapter  beginning,  '  Yao  said,'  forming  a  whole  Book  by  itself, 
and    the    remaining    two    chapters    formed    another    Book    beginning 
'  Tsze-chang.'     With  this  trifling  difference,  the  old  and  the  LA  copies 
appear  to  have  agreed  together. 

6.  Chang  Yii,  prince  of  An-ch'ang4,  who  died  B.C.  4,  after  having 

T-T  -M*  5C  j  > — lit.  'tadpole  characters.'  They  were,  it  is  said,  the  original  forms 
devised  by  Ts'ang-chieh,  with  large  heads  and  fine  tails,  like  the  creature  from  which 
they  were  named.  See  the  notes  to  the  preface  to  the  Shu-ching  in  'The  Thirteen 
Classics.'  23L  3<C  H.  3u&  In  M  M-  See  the  preface  to  the  Lun  Yu  in  'The 
Thirteen  Ching.'  It  has  been  my  principal  authority  in  this  section.  4^C  M  ^>  3M  $i- 
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sustained  several  .  of  the  liightest  offices  of  the  empire,  instituted  a 
comparison  between  the  exemplars  of  Lu  and  Ch'i  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  true  text.  The  result  of  his  labours  appeared  in 
twenty-one  Books,  which  are  mentioned  in  Lit!  Hsin's  catalogue. 
They  were  known  as  the  Lun  of  prince  Chang1,  and  commanded 
general  approbation.  To  Chang  Yii  is  commonly  ascribed  the  ejecting 
from  the  Classic  the  two  additional  books  which  the  Ch'i  exemplar 
contained,  but  Ma  Twan-lin  prefers  to  rest  that  circumstance  on  the 
authority  of  the  old  Lun,  which  we  have  seen  was  without  them2.  If 
we  had  the  two  Books,  we  might  find  sufficient  reason  from  their 
contents  to  discredit  them.  That  may  have  been  sufficient  for  Chang  Yii 
to  condemn  them  as  he  did,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  did  not 
have  before  him  the  old  Lun,  which  had  come  to  light  about  a 
century  before  he  published  his  Work. 

7.  In    the    course    of    the    second    century,  a  new   edition  of  the 
Analects,   with  a  commentary,  was  published  by  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  which  China  has  ever  produced,   Chang  Hsiian,  known  also  as 
Chang  K'ang-ch'aug;!.     He  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hsieh  (A.D. 
I9O-22O)4  at  the  age  of  74,  and  the  amount  of  his  labours  on  the  ancient 
classical  literature  is  almost  incredible.      While  he  adopted  the  Lu  Lun 
as  the  received  text  of  his  time,  he  compared  it  minutely  with  those  of 
Ch'i  and  the  old  exemplar.     In  the  last  section  of  this  chapter  will  be 
found  a  list  of  the  readings  in  his  commentary  different  from  those  which 
are  now  acknowledged  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  Chu  Hsi,  of  the 
Sung   dynasty.     They    are    not    many,    and   their    importance  is   but 
trifling. 

8.  On  the  whole,  the  above  statements  will  satisfy  the  reader  of 
the  care  with  which  the  text  of  the  Lun  Yii  was  fixed  during  the 
dynasty  of  Han. 

SECTION     II. 

AT  WHAT  TIME,    AND  BY  WHOM,   THE   ANALECTS  WERE  WRITTEN  ;   THEIR   PI,AN  ; 
AND   AUTHENTICITY. 

i.  At  the  commencement  of  the  notes  upon  the  first  Book,  under 
the  heading,  'The  Title  of  the  Work,'  I  have  given  the  received 
accoui-L  of  its  authorship,  which  precedes  the  catalogue  of  Liu  Hsin. 

1  §g  &  ft  2  £  J^          % ,       Rk.  clxxxiv.  p.3.  "  n  £,   ^  &  &• 
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According  to  that,  the  Analects  were  compiled  by  the  disciples  of 
Confucius  coining  together  after  his  death,  and  digesting  the  memorials 
of  his  discourses  and  conversations  which  they  had  severally  preserved. 
But  this  cannot  be  true.  We  may  believe,  indeed,  that  many  of  the 
disciples  put  on  record  conversations  which  they  had  had  with  their 
master,  and  notes  about  his  manners  and  incidents  of  his  life,  and  that 
these  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Work  which  we  have,  but  that 
Work  must  have  taken  its  present  form  at  a  period  somewhat  later. 

In  Book  VIII,  chapters  iii  and  iv,  we  have  some  notices  of  the  last 
days  of  Ts2ng  Shan,  and  are  told  that  he  was  visited  on  his  death-bed 
by  the  officer  Mang  Ching.  Now  Ching  was  the  posthumous  title  of 
Chung-sun  Chieh1,  and  we  find  him  alive  (L,i  Chi,  II.  Pt.  ii.  2}  after 
the  death  of  duke  Tao  of  L,ir,  which  took  place  B.C.  431,  about  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Confucius. 

Again,  Book  XIX  is  all  occupied  with  the  sayings  of  the  disciples. 
Confucius  personally  does  not  appear  in  it.  Parts  of  it,  as  chapters  iii, 
xii,  and  xviii,  carry  us  down  to  a  time  when  the  disciples  had  schools 
and  followers  of  their  own,  and  were  accustomed  to  sustain  their  teach- 
ings by  referring  to  the  lessons  which  they  had  heard  from  the  sage. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  second  chapter  of  Book  XI,  the  second 
paragraph  of  which  is  evidently  a  note  by  the  compilers  of  the  Work 
enumerating  ten  of  the  principal  disciples,  and  classifying  them  accord- 
ing to  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  We  can  hardly  suppose  it 
to  have  been  written  while  any  of  the  ten  were  alive.  But  there  is 
among  them  the  name  of  Tsze-hsia,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  about  a 
hundred.  We  find  him,  B.C.  407.  three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Confucius,  at  the  court  of  Wei,  to  the  prince  of  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  presented  some  of  the  Classical  Books.3 

2.  We  cannot  therefore  accept  the  above  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Analects, — that  they  were  compiled  by  the  disciples  of  Confucius. 
Much  more  likely  is  the  view  that  we  owe  the  work  to  their  disciples. 
In  the  note  on  I.  ii.  i,  a  peculiarity  is  pointed  out  in  the  use  of  the  sur- 
names of  Yew  Zo  and  Tsang  Shan,  which  has  made  some  Chinese 

1  See  Chu  Hsi's  commentary,  in  loc.—^i  ffc  ¥,  %  X.  %,,  ft1          J£,  %   &• 
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critics  attribute  the  compilation  to  their  followers.  But  this  conclusion 
does  not  stand  investigation.  Others  have  assigned  different  portions  to 
different  schools.  Thus,  Book  V  is  given  to  the  disciples  of  Tsze-kung  • 
Book  XI,  to  those  of  Min  Tsze-ch'ien  ;  Book  XIV,  to  Yuan  Hsien  ;  and 
Book  XVI  has  been  supposed  to  be  interpolated  from  the  Analects  of 
Ch'i.  Even  if  we  were  to  acquiesce  in  these  decisions,  we  should  have 
accounted  only  for  a  small  part  of  the  Work.  It  is  best  to  rest  in  the 
general  conclusion,  that  it  was  compiled  by  the  disciples  of  the  disciples 
of  the  sage,  making  free  use  of  the  written  memorials  concerning  him 
which  they  had  received,  and  the  oral  statements  which  they  had 
heard,  from  their  several  masters.  And  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if 
we  determine  its  date  as  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 

3.  In  the  critical  work  on  the  Four  Books,  called  l  Record  of 
Remarks  in  the  village  of  Yung1,'  it  is  observed,  '  The  Analects,  in  my 
opinion,  were  made  by  the  disciples,  just  like  this  record  of  remarks. 
There  they  were  recorded,  and  afterwards  came  a  first-rate  hand,  who 
gave  them  the  beautiful  literary  finish  which  we  now  witness,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  character  which  does  not  have  its  own  indispensable 
place2.'  We  have  seen  that  the  first  of  these  statements  contains  only 
a  small  amount  of  truth  with  regard  to  the  materials  of  the  Analects,  nor 
can  we  receive  the  second.  If  one  hand  or  one  mind  had  digested  the 
materials  provided  by  many,  the  arrangement  and  style  of  the  work 
would  have  been  different.  We  should  not  have  had  the  same  remark 
appearing  in  several  Books,  with  little  variation,  and  sometimes  with 
none  at  all.  Nor  can  we  account  on  supposition  for  such  fragments  as 
the  last  chapters  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  Books,  and  many 
others.  No  definite  plan  has  been  kept  in  view  throughout.  A  degree 
of  unity  appears  to  belong  to  some  Books  more  than  others,  and  in 
general  to  the  first  ten  more  than  to  those  which  follow,  but  there  is  no 
progress  of  thought  or  illustration  of  subject  from  Book  to  Book.  And 
even  in  those  where  the  chapters  have  a  common  subject,  they  are 
thrown  together  at  random  more  than  on  any  plan. 

lw  ffi  ^n  $&•>—$*  ;fcf  'the  village  of  Yung,'  is,  I  conceive,  the  writer's  nom 
deplume.  2^S  fg  &  &  PI  3&  =?,  *H  It  £  -  &  IB  ffi  ft  £, 
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4.  We  cannot  tell  when  the  Work  was  first  called  the  Lun  Yii !. 
The  evidence  in  the  preceding  section  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  when 
the  Han  scholars  were  engaged  in  collecting  the  ancient  Books,  it 
came  before  them,  not  in  broken  tablets,  but  complete,  and  arranged 
in  Books  or  Sections,  as  we  now  have  it.  The  Old  copy  was  found 
deposited  in  the  wall  of  the  house  which  Confucius  had  occupied,  and 
must  have  been  placed  there  not  later  than  B.C.  211,  distant  from  the 
date  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  compilation,  not  much  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  That  copy,  written  in  the  most  ancient  characters, 
was,  possibly,  the  autograph  of  the  compilers. 

We  have  the  Writings,  or  portions  of  the  Writings,  of  several 
authors  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ.  Of  these,  in 
addition  to  'The  Great  Learning,'  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  and 
'The  Works  of  Mencius,'  I  have  looked  over  the  Works  of  Hsiin 
Ch'ing2  of  the  orthodox  school,  of  the  philosophers  Chwang  and  Lieh 
of  the  Taoist  school 3,  and  of  the  heresiarch  Mo 4. 

In  the  Great  Learning,  Commentary,  chapter  iv,  we  have  the 
words  of  Ana.  XII.  xiii.  In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  ch.  iii,  we 
have  Ana.  VI.  xxvii ;  and  in  ch.  xxviii.  5,  we  have  substantially  Ana. 
III.  ix.  In  Mencius,  II.  Pt.  I.  ii.  19,  we  have  Ana.  VII.  xxxiii,  and  in 
vii.  2,  Ana.  IV.  i ;  in  III.  Pt.  I.  iv.  u,  Ana.  VIII.  xviii,  xix;  in  IV.  Pt. 
I.  xiv.  i,  Ana.  XL  xvi.  2  ;  in  V.  Pt.  II.  vii.  9,  Ana.  X.  xiii.  4;  and  in 
VII.  Pt.  II.  xxxvii.  i,  2,  8,  Ana.  V.  xxi,  XIII.  xxi,  and  XVII.  xiii. 
These  quotations,  however,  are  introduced  by  'The  Master  said,'  or 
'  Confucius  said,'  no  mention  being  made  of  any  book  called  '  The  Lun 
Yii,'  or  Analects.  In  the  Great  Learning,  Commentary,  x.  15,  we 
have  the  works  of  Ana.  IV.  iii,  and  in  Mencius,  III.  Pt.  II.  vii.  3,  those 
of  Ana.  XVII.  i,  but  without  any  notice  of  quotation. 

1  In  the  continuation  of  the  'General  Examination  of  Records  and  Scholars  (f§[3£ 
JfiK  ?fi  %)>'  Bk.  cxcviii.  p.  17,  it  is  said,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  Wang  Ch'ung 
(i^C) .  a  scholar  of  our  first  century,  that  when  the  Work  came  out  of  the  wall  it  was 
named  a  Chwan  or  Record  (f$) ,  and  that  it  was  when  K'ung  An-kwo  instructed  a  native 
of  Tsin,  named  Fu-ch'ing,  in  it,  that  it  first  got  the  name  of  Lun  Yii :— jt£  "ftf  fH  ffr  |p 

^  &  M  *.  w  %  0  ®,  ?L  £  m  &  •&  &  &  %  A  &  m,  %  0  »  m- 

It  it  were  so,  it  is  strange  the  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  Ho  Yen's  preface. 
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In  the  Writings  of  Hsiin  Ch'iiig,  Book  I.  page  2,  we  find  some- 
thing like  the  words  of  Ana.  XV.  xxx ;  and  on  p.  6,  part  of  XIV.  xxv. 
But  in  these  instances  there  is  no  mark  of  quotation. 

In  the  Writings  of  Chwang,  I  have  noted  only  one  passage  where 
the  words  of  the  Analects  are  reproduced.  Ana.  XVIII.  v  is  found, 
but  with  large  additions,  and  no  reference  of  quotation,  in  his  treatise 
on  '  Man  in  the  World,  associated  with  other  Men  V  In  all  those 
Works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  L/ieh  and  Mo,  the  references  to  Confucius 
and  his  disciples,  and  to  many  circumstances  of  his  life,  are  numerous2. 
The  quotations  of  sayings  of  his  not  found  in  the  Analects  are  likewise 
many,  especially  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  in  Mencius,  and  in  the 
Works  of  Chwang.  Those  in  the  latter  are  mostly  burlesques,  but 
those  by  the  oithodox  writers  have  more  or  less  of  classical  authority. 
Some  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Chia  Yii3,  or  'Narratives  of  the 
School,'  and  in  parts  of  the  Li  Chi,  while  others  are  only  known  to  us 
by  their  occurrence  in  these  Writings.  Altogether,  they  do  not  supply 
the  evidence,  for  which  I  am  in  quest,  of  the  existence  of  the  Analects 
as  a  distinct  Work,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Lun  Yii,  prior  to  the  Ch'in 
dynasty.  They  leave  the  presumption,  however,  in  favour  of  those 
conclusions,  which  arises  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  first  sections 
undisturbed.  They  confirm  it  rather.  They  show  that  there  was 
abundance  of  materials  at  hand  to  the  scholars  of  Han,  to  compile 
a  much  larger  Work  with  the  same  title,  if  they  had  felt  it  their  duty 
to  do  the  business  of  compilation,  and  not  that  of  editing. 


SECTION     III 

OF  COMMENTARIES  UPON  THE  ANALECTS 

i.  It  would  be  a  vast  and  unprofitable  labour  to  attempt  to  give  a 
list  of  the  Commentaries  which  have  been  published  on  this  Work. 
My  object  is  merely  to  point  out  how  zealously  the  business  of 
interpretation  was  undertaken,  as  soon  as  the  text  had  been  recovered 

1  A  lai  ifc-  2  In  Mo's  chapter  against  the  Literati,  he  mentions  some  of  the 

characteristics  of  Confucius  in  the  very  words  of  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Analects. 
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by  the  scholars  of  the  Han  dynasty,   and  with  what  industry  it  has 
been  persevered  in  down  to  the  present  time. 

2.  Mention  has  been  made,  in  Section  I.  6,  of  the  Lun  of  prince 
Chang,  published  in  the  half  century  before  our  era.  Pao  Hsien  ', 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  officer,  of  the  reign  of  Kwang-wu-,  the 
first  emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty,  A.D.  25-57,  an<^  another 
scholar  of  the  surname  Chair',  less  known  but  of  the  same  time, 
published  Works,  containing  arrangements  of  this  in  chapters  and 
sentences,  with  explanatory  notes.  The  critical  work  of  K'ung 
An-kwo  on  the  old  Lun  Yii  has  been  referred  to.  That  was  lost  in 
consequence  of  suspicions  under  which  An-kwo  fell  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Wii,  but  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Shun, 
A.D.  126-144,  another  scholar,  Md  Yung4,  undertook  the  exposition  of 
the  characters  in  the  old  Lun,  giving  at  the  same  time  his  views  of  the 
general  meaning.  The  labours  of  Chang  Hsiian  in  the  second  century 
have  been  mentioned.  Not  long  after  his  death,  there  ensued  a  period 
of  anarchy,  when  the  empire  was  divided  into  three  governments,  well 
known  from  the  celebrated  historical  romance,  called  'The  Three 
Kingdoms.'  The  strongest  of  them,  the  House  of  Wei,  patronized 
literature,  and  three  of  its  high  officers  and  scholars,  Ch'Sn  Ch'iin, 
Wang  Su,  and  Chan  Sh&ng-lieh  5,  in  the  first  half,  and  probably  the 
second  quarter,  of  the  third  century,  all  gave  to  the  world  their  notes 
on  the  Analects. 

Very  shortly  after,  five  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Government 
of  Wei,  Sun  Yung,  Ch&ng  Ch'ung,  Tsao  Hsi,  Hsiin  K'ai,  and  Ho 
Yen6,  united  in  the  production  of  one  great  Work,  entitled,  'A 
Collection  of  Explanations  of  the  Lun  Yii7.'  It  embodied  the  labours 
of  all  the  writers  which  have  been  mentioned,  and,  having  been 
frequently  reprinted  by  succeeding  dynasties,  it  still  remains.  The 
preface  of  the  five  compilers,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  emperor, 
so  called,  of  the  House  of  Wei,  is  published  with  it,  and  has  been  of 
much  assistance  to  me  in  writing  these  sections.  Ho  Yen  was  the 

'&$.      '#ft.      ')!]&•      'SIHM^itf,  *S&i;3r>  JSMt 
5  :          -     -;       ±,   «£ 


%n^&>  W  $  ;  ft  *,  ^  W  '  ft  *•  M  •  .8  JR.  •. 

'  !&  im  3fe  ft?-    I  P°sses  a  copy  of  this  work,  printed  about  the  middle  of  oiir  fourteenth 
centurv. 
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leader  among  them,  and  the  work  is  commonly  quoted  as  if  it  were  the 
production  of  him  alone. 

3.  From  Ho  Yen  downwards,  there  has  hardly  been  a  dynasty 
which  has  not  contributed  its  labourers  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Analects.  In  the  Liang,  which  occupied  the  throne  a  good  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  there  appeared  the  'Comments  of  Hwang  K'an1,'  who  to 
the  seven  authorities  cited  by  Ho  Yen  added  other  thirteen,  being 
scholars  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Classic  during  the  intermediate 
time.  Passing  over  other  dynasties,  we  come  to  the  Sung,  A.D.  960- 
1279.  An  edition  of  the  Classics  was  published  by  imperial  authority, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  title  of  '  The 
Correct  Meaning.'  The  principal  scholar  engaged  in  the  undertaking 
was  Hsing  P'iug2.  The  portion  of  it  on  the  Analects3  is  commonly 
reprinted  in  'The  Thirteen  Classics,'  after  Ho  Yen's  explanations. 
But  the  names  of  the  Sung  dynasty  are  all  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
that  of  Chu  Hsi,  than  whom  China  has  not  produced  a  greater  scholar. 
He  composed,  or  his  disciples  compiled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  three 
Works  on  the  Analects : — the  first  called  '  Collected  Meanings 4 ; '  the 
second,  'Collected  Comments5;'  and  the  third,  'Queries6.'  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  grace  and  clearness  of  his  style,  and  the  influence 
which  he  has  exerted  on  the  literature  of  China  has  been  almost 
despotic. 

The  scholars  of  the  present  dynasty,  however,  seem  inclined  to 
question  the  correctness  of  his  views  and  interpretations  of  the  Classics, 
and  the  chief  place  among  them  is  due  to  Mao  Ch'i-ling 7,  known  by 
the  local  name  of  Hsi-ho 8.  His  writings,  tinder  the  name  of  '  The 
collected  Works  of  Hsi-ho9,'  have  been  published  in  eighty  volumes ^ 
containing  between  three  and  four  hundred  books  or  sections.  He  has 
nine  treatises  on  the  Four  Books,  or  parts  of  them,  and  deserves  to  take 
rank  with  Chang  Hsiian  and  Chu  Hsi  at  the  head  of  Chinese  scholars 
though  he  is  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  latter.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  to  bs  found  also  in  the  great  Work  called  '  A  Collection  of  Works 
on  the  Classics,  under  the  Imperial  dynasty  of  Ch'ing10,'  which  contains 
1400  sections,  and  is  a  noble  contribution  by  the  scholars  of  the  present 
dynasty  to  the  illustration  of  its  ancient  literature. 

'mifiLi&f&i!.  2ffin.  'isrfgjESi.  'mm mm-  'tfirmisK. 
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SECTION    IV. 

OF    VARIOUS    READINGS 

Iii  '  The  Collection  of  Supplementary  Observations  on  the  Four 
Books,' '  the  second  chapter  contains  a  general  view  of  commentaries 
on  the  Analects,  and  from  it  I  extract  the  following  list  of  various 
readings  of  the  text  found  in  the  comments  of  Chang  Hsiian,  and 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 

Book  II.  i,  $t  for  ifc  ;  viii,  f|  for  f|f  ;  xix,  ft  for  ££  ;  xxiii.  i,  "Hfc  "T  *D, 
without  &,  for  +  1ft  ^T  £P  -ifl-  Book  III.  vii,  in  the  clause  j&  .&  f$  ^,  he 
makes  a  full  stop  at  &  ;  xxi.  i.  =f-  for  It  Book  IV.  x,  Jtft  for  }j§  and  H  for  J|. 
Book  V.  xxi,  he  puts  a  full  stop  at  ^Jp.  Book  VI.  vii,  he  has  not  the  characters  j|lj  ^. 
Book  VII.  iv,  ^  for  |$s  ;  xxxiv,  ^p  ££  simply,  for  ^p  !fc  $f-  Book  IX.  ix,  #  for  H,. 
Book  XI.  xxv.  7,  tl  for  gl,  and  $(  for  g$.  Book  XIII.  iii.  3,  T  tt  for  ^;  xviii.  i, 
^  for  13-  Book  XIV.  xxxi,  If  for  # ;  xxxiv.  i ,  >fpj  1;  f^  ^  %  H  for  ^  ^  £ 
$£  fS  ^"  ^-  Book  XV.  i.  2,  fg  for  H.  Book  XVI.  i.  13,  ^  for  ,^5.  Book  XVII.  i, 
$C  for  §f  J  xxiv.  2,  ^C  for  $fc.  Book  XVIII.  iv,  ^  for  §§  ;  viii.  i,  ^  for  fc. 

These  various  readings  are  exceedingly  few,  and  in  themselves 
insignificant.  The  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  at  length, 
is  provided  with  the  means  in  the  Work  of  Ti  Chiao-shau,2  expressly 
devoted  to  it.  It  forms  sections  449-473  of  the  Works  on  the  Classics, 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  section.  A  still  more  com- 
prehensive work  of  the  same  kind  is,  '  The  Examination  of  the  Text  of 
the  Classics  and  of  Commentaries  on  them,'  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  Yiian  Yiian,  forming  chapters  818  to  1054  of  the 
same  Collection.  Chapters  1016  to  1030  are  occupied  with  the  Lun 
Yii;  see  the  reference  to  Yiian  Yiian  farther  on,  on  p.  152. 

1  P3  ^  15  f?£  $£•    Published  in  1 798.     The  author  was  a  Tsao  Yin-ku— W  &  & 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF   THE    GREAT   LEARNING. 

SECTION    I. 

HISTORY   OF  THE  TExT,    AND  THE  DIFFERENT  ARRANGEMENTS  OF   IT   WHICH 
HAVE   BEEN   PROPOSED. 

1.  It  has  already  been    mentioned   that    'The  Great   Learning1 
forms  one  of  the  Books  of  the   Li   Chi,   or   "  Record   of   Rites,'   the 
formation  of  the  text  of  which  will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place. 
I  will  only  say  here,  that  the  Records  of  Rites  had  suffered  much  more, 
after  the  death  of  Confucius,  than  the  other  ancient  Classics  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  collected  and  digested  by  him.     They  were 
in  a  more  dilapidated  condition  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
literature  under  the  Han  dynasty,  and  were  then  published  in  three 
collections,  only  one  of  which — the  Record  of  Rites — retains  its  place 
among  the  five  Ching. 

The  Record  of  Rites  consists,  according  to  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment, of  forty-nine  Chapters  of  Books.  Lift  Hsiang  (see  ch.  I.  sect.  II.  2) 
took  the  lead  in  its  formation,  and  was  followed  by  the  two  famous 
scholars,  Tai  Teh,1  and  his  relative,  Tai  Shang.2  The  first  of  these 
reduced  upward  of  200  chapters,  collected  by  Hsiang,  to  eighty-nine^ 
and  Shang  reduced  these  again  to  forty-six.  The  three  other  Books 
were  added  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  the  Great  Learning  being 
one  of  them,  by  Ma  Yung,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  section  III.  2. 
Since  his  time,  the  Work  has  not  received  any  further  additions. 

2.  In  his  note  appended  to  what  he  calls  the  chapter  of   '  Classical 
Text,'  Chu  Hsi  says  that  the  tablets  of  the    '  old  copies '   of  the  Test 
of  the   Great   Learning   were  considerably  out  of  order.      By   those 
old   copies,   he  intends  the   Work  of    Chang    Hsiian,   who  published 
his  commentary  on  the  Classic,  soon  after  it  was  completed  by  the 
additions    of    MS.    Yung ;    and    it    is    possible    that   the    tablets    were 
in  confusion,  and   had   not  been  arranged   with   sufficient   care ;   but 
such    a    thing    does    not    appear    to    have    been    suspected    until    the 

'  He  $&•        3$C  IS-      Shang  was  a  second  cousin  of  Teh. 
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twelfth  century   nor  can   any   evidence  from   ancient  monuments   be 
adduced  in  its  support. 

I  have  related  how  the  ancient  Classics  were  cut  on  slabs  of 
stone  by  imperial  order,  A.D.  175,  the  text  being  that  which  the  various 
literati  had  determined,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  ChSng  Hsiian. 
The  same  work  was  performed  about  seventy  years  later,  under 
the  so-called  dynasty  of  Wei,  between  the  years  240  and  248,  and  the 
two  sets  of  slabs  were  set  up  together.  The  only  difference  between 
them  was,  that  whereas  the  Classics  had  been  cut  in  the  first  instance 
only  in  one  form,  the  characters  in  the  slabs  of  Wei  were  in  three 
different  forms.  Amid  the  changes  of  dynasties,  the  slabs  both  of  Han 
and  Wei  had  perished,  or  nearly  so,  before  the  rise  of  the  T'ang  dynasty, 
A.D.  624;  but  under  one  of  its  emperors,  in  the  year  836,  a  copy  of  the 
Classics  was  again  cut  on  stone,  though  only  in  one  form  of  the 
character.  These  slabs  we  can  trace  down  though  the  Sung  dynasty, 
when  they  were  known  as  the  tablets  of  Shen.1  They  were  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  text  of  the  Classics  adopted  by  ChSng  Hsiian  in  his 
commentaries;  and  they  exist  at  the  present  day  at  the  city 'of  Hsi-an, 
Shen-hsi  still  called  by  the  same  name. 

The  Sung  dynasty  did  not  accomplish  a  similar  work  itself,  nor 
did  either  of  the  two  which  followed  it  think  it  necessary  to  engrave  in 
stone  in  this  way  the  ancient  Classics.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  however,  the  literary  world  in  China  was  startled  by 
a  report  that  the  slabs  of  .Wei  which  contained  the  Great  Learning  had 
been  discovered.  But  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  an 
impudent  attempt  at  an  imposition,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  a 
foreigner  to  assign  any  adequate  cause.  The  treatise,  as  printed  from 
these  slabs,  has  some  trifling  additions,  and  many  alterations  in  the 
order  of  the  text,  but  differing  from  the  arrangements  proposed  by 
Chu  Hsi,  and  by  other  scholars.  There  seems  to  be  now  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  Chinese  critics  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  forgery. 
The  text  of  the  Great  Learning,  as  it  appears  in  the  Record  of  Rites 
with  the  commentary  of  Chang  Hsiian,  and  was  thrice  engraved  on 
stone,  in  three  different  dynasties,  is  no  doubt,  that  which  was  edited 
in  the  Han  dynasty  by  Ma  Yung. 

3.  I  have  said,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  tablets  containing  the 
1  fife  **• 
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text  were  not  arranged  with  sufficient  care  by  him  ;  and  indeed,  any 
one  who  studies  the  treatise  attentively,  will  probaby  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  part  of  it  forming  the  first  six  chapters  of  com- 
mentary in  the  present  Work  is  but  a  fragment.  It  would  not  be 
a  difficult  task  to  propose  an  arrangement  of  the  text  different  from 
any  which  I  have  yet  seen;  but  'such  an  undertaking  would  not  be 
interesting  out  of  China.  My  object  here  is  simply  to  mention  the 
Chinese  scholars  who  have  rendered  themselves  famous  or  notorious  in 
their  own  country  by  what  they  have  done  in  this  way.  The  first  was 
Ch'ang  Hao,  a  native  of  Lo-yang  in  Ho-nan  province,  in  the  eleventh 
century.1  His  designation  was  Po-shun,  but  since  his  death  he  has 
been  known  chiefly  by  the  style  of  Ming-tao,2  which  we  may  render  the 
Wise-in-doctrine.  The  eulogies  heaped  on  him  by  Chu  Hsi  and  others 
are  extravagant,  and  he  is  placed  immediately  after  Mencius  in  the  list 
of  great  scholars.  Doubtless  he  was  a  man  of  vast  literary  acquirements- 
The  greatest  change  which  he  introduced  into  the  Great  Learning,  was 
to  read  sin3  for  cfrinf'  at  the  commencement,  making  the  second  object 
proposed  in  the  treatise  to  be  the  renovation  of  the  people,  instead  of 
loving  them.  This  alteration  and  his  various  transpositions  of  the  text 
are  found  in  Mao  Hsi-ho's  treatise  on  '  The  Attested  Text  of  the  Great 
Learning.5  ' 

Hardly  less  illustrious  than  Ch'ang  Hao  was  his  younger  brother 
Ch'ang  I,  known  by  the  style  of  Chang-shu,"  and  since  his  death  by 
that  of  I-chwan.7  He  followed  Hao  in  the  adoption  of  the  reading  '  to 
renovate]  instead  of  '  to  love.'1  But  he  transposed  the  text  differently, 
more  akin  to  the  arrangement  afterwards  made  by  Chtl  Hsi,  suggesting 
also  that  there  were  some  superfluous  sentences  in  the  old  text  which 
might  conveniently  be  erased.  The  Work,  as  proposed  to  be  read  by 
him,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Mao  just  referred  to. 

We  come  to  the  name  of  Chii  Hsi  who  entered  into  the  labours  of 
the  brothers  Ch'ang,  the  younger  of  whom  he  styles  his  Master,  in  his 
introductory  note  to  the  Great  Learning.  His  arrangement  of  the 
text  is  that  now  current  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Four  Books,  and  it 
had  nearly  displaced  the  ancient  text  altogether.  The  sanction  of 
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Imperial  approval  was  given  to  it  during  the  YiiSn  and  Ming  dynasties. 
In  the  editions  of  the  Five  Ching  published  by  them,  only  the  names 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  and  the  Great  Learning  were  preserved. 
No  text  of  these  Books  was  given  and  Hsi-ho  tells  us  that  in  the  reign 
of  Chia-ching,1  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (A.  D. 
1522-1566),  when  Wang  Wan-ch'&ng,2  published  a  copy  of  the  Great 
Learning,  taken  from  the  T'ang  edition  of  the  Thirteen  Ching,  all  the 
officers  and  scholars  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment,  and  were 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Work  was  a  forgery.  Besides  adopting 
the  reading  of  sin  for  cfrin  from  the  Ch'ang,  <md  modifying  their 
arrangements  of  the  text,  Chu  Hsi  made  other  innovations.  He  first 
divided  the  whole  into  one  chapter  of  Classical  text,  which  he  assigned 
to  Confucius,  and  ten  chapters  of  Commentary,  which  he  assigned  to 
the  disciple  TsSng.  Previous  to  him,  the  whole  had  been  published, 
indeed,  without  any  specification  of  chapters  and  paragraphs.  He 
undertook,  moreover,  to  supply  one  whole  chapter,  which  he  supposed, 
after  his  master  Ch'Sng,  to  be  missing. 

Since  the  time  of  Chfi  Hsi,  many  scholars  have  exercised  their  wit 
on  the  Great  Learning.  The  work  of  Mao  Hsi-ho  contains  four  arrange- 
ments of  the  text,  proposed  respectively  by  the  scholars  Wang  Lii-chai,3 
Chi  P'Sng-shan,4  K'ao  Ching-yi,5  and  Ko  Ch'i-chan.fi  The  curious 
student  may  examine  them  there. 

Under  the  present  dynasty,  the  tendency  has  been  to  depreciate 
the  labours  of  Chu  Hsi.  The  integrity  of  the  text  of  Chang  Hsuan  is 
zealously  maintained,  and  the  simpler  method  of  interpretation  employ- 
ed by  him  is  advocated  in  preference  to  the  more  refined  and  ingenious 
schemes  of  the  Sung  scholars.  I  have  referred  several  times  in  the 
notes  to  a  Work  published  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Old  Text  of  the  sacred  Ching,  with  Commentary  and  Discussions, 
by  Lo  Chung-fan  of  Nan-hai.7  '  I  knew  the  man  many  years  ago.  He 
was  a  fine  scholar,  and  had  taken  the  second  degree,  or  that  of  Chii-zan. 
He  applied  to  me  in  1843  f°r  Christian  baptism,  and,  offended  by  my 
hesitancy,  went  and  enrolled  himself  among  the  disciples  of  another 
missionary.  He  soon,  however,  withdrew  into  seclusion,  and  spent  the 
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last  years  of  his  life  in  literary  studies.  His  family  have  published  the 
Work  on  the  Great  Learning,  and  one  or  two  others.  He  most 
vehemently  impugns  nearly  every  judgment  of  Chu  Hsi ;  but  in  his 
own  exhibitions  of  the  meaning  he  blends  many  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  of  the  condition  of  human  nature,  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  Christian  Scriptures. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  AUTHORSHIP,   AND   DISTINCTION  OF  THE  TEXT  INTO   CLASSICAL 
TEXT   AND   COMMENTARY. 

1.  The  authorship  of  the  Great  Learning  a  is  very  doubtful  point, 
and  one  on  which  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  come  to  a  decided 
conclusion.     Chu  Hsi,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  last  section,  determined 
that  so  much  of  it  was    Ching,  or  Classic,  being  the  very  words  of 
Confucius,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  Chwan,  or  Commentary,  being  the 
views  of  Tsang  Shan  upon  the  sage's  words,  recorded  by  his  disciples. 
Thus,  he  does  not  expressly  attribute  the  composition  of  the  Treatise 
to  Ts&ng,  as  he  is  generally  supposed  to  do.     What  he  says,  however, 
as  it  is  destitute  of  external  support,  is  contrary  .also  to  the  internal 
evidence.     The  fourth  chapter  of  commentary  commences  with  '  The 
Master   said.'     Surely,   if   there    were    anything   more,    directly    from 
Confucius,  there  would  be  an  intimation  of  it  in  the  same  way.     Or,  if 
we  may  allow  that  short  sayings  of  Confucius  might  be  interwoven 
with  the  Work,  as  in  the  fifteenth  paragraph  of  the  tenth  chapter,  with- 
out referring  them  expressly  to  him  it  is  too  much  to'  ask  us  to  receive 
the  long  chapter  at  the  beginning  as  being  from  him.     With  regard  to 
the  Work  having  come  from  the  disciples  of  Tsang  Shin,  recording 
their  master's  views,  the  paragraph  in  chapter  sixth,  commencing  with 
'  The  disciple  Tsang   said,'  seems  to  be  conclusive   against  such  an 
hypothesis.     So  much  we  may  be  sure  is.  Tsang's,  and  no  more.     Both 
of  Chu  Hsi's  judgments  must  be  set  aside.     We  cannot  admit  either 
the  distinction  of  the  contents  into  Classical  text  and  Commentary,  or 
that  the  Work  was  the  production  of  Tseng's  disciples. 

2.  Who  then  was  the  author?    An  ancient  tradition  attributes  it 
to  K'ung  Chi,'  the  grandsbn  of  Confucius.      In  a  notice  published,  at 
the    time    of   their' preparation,    about,  the    stone    slabs  ,of    Wei,  the 
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following  statement  by  Chia  K'wei,  a  noted  scholar  of  the  first  century, 
is  found : — 'When  K'ung  Chi  was  living,  and  in  straits,  in  Sung,  being 
afraid  lest  the  lessons  of  the  former  sages  should  become  obscure,  and 
the  ancient  sovereigns  and  kings  fall  to  the  ground,  he  therefore  made 
the  Great  Learning  as  the  warp  of  them,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean 
as  the  woof.1'  This  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  that  early  time,  and  I  may  say  the  only'  difficulty  in  admitting  it  is 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by.  Chang  Hsiian.  There  certainly  is 
that  agreement  between  the  two  treatises>  which  makes  their  common 
authorship  not  at  all  unlikely. 

3.  Though  we  cannot  positively  assign  the  authorship  of  the 
Great  Learning,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  receiving  it  as  a  genuine 
monument  of  the  Confucian  school.  There  are  not  many  words  in  it 
from  the  sage  himself,  but  it  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  teachings, 
written  by  some  of  his  followers,  not  far  removed  from  him  by  lapse  of 
time.  It  must  synchronize  pretty  nearly  with  the  Analects,  and  may 
be  safely  referred  to  the  fifth  century  before  our  era. 


SECTION  III. 

ITS  SCOPK  AND  VALUE. 

I.  The  worth  of  the  Gieat  Learning  has  been  celebrated  in  most 
extravagant  terms  by  Chinese  writers,  and  there  have  been  foreigners 
who  have  not  yielded  to  them  in  their  estimation  of  it.  Pauthier,  in 
the  'Argument  Philosophique,'  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Work 
says : — '  It  is  evident  that  the  aim  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  is  to 
exhibit  the  duties  of  politcal  government  as  those  of  the  perfecting  of 
self,  and  of  the  practice  of  virtue  by  all  men.  He  felt  that,  he  had  a 
higher  mission  than  that  with  which  the  greater  part  of  ancient  and 
modern  philosophers  have  contented  themselves ;  and  his  immense  love 
for  the  happiness  of  humanity,  which  dominated  over  all  his  other 
sentiments,  has  made  of  his  philosophy  a  system  of  social  perfectionat. 
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ing,  which,  we  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  equalled.' 

Very  different  is  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  treatise  by  a  writer 
in  the  Chinese  Repository:  The  Td  ffszois  a  short  politico-moral 
discourse.  Tti  Hsio,  or  "  Superior  Learning,"  is  at  the  same  time  both 
the  name  and  the  subject  of  the  discourse ;  it  is  the  summum  bonum  of 
the  Chinese.  In  opening  this  Book,  compiled  by  a  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius, and  containing  his  doctrines  we  might  expect  to  find  a  Work 
like  Cicero's  De  Officiis',  but  we  find  a  very  different  production, 
consisting  of  a  few  commonplace  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good 
government.1 ' 

My  readers  will  perhaps  think,  after  reading  the  present  section^ 
that  the  truth  lies  between  these  two  representations. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  Book  should  be  styled   Tldi  Hsio?  and  not 
To.  Hsio,  and  that  it  was  so  named  as  setting  forth  the  higher  and  more 
extensive  principles  of  moral  science,  which  come  into  use  and  mani- 
festation in  the  conduct  of  government.     When  Chu  Hsi  endeavours  to 
make  the  title  mean — 'The  principles  of  Learning,  which  were  taught 
in  the  higher  schools  of  antiquity,'  and  tells  us  how  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
all  the  sons  of  the  sovereign,  with  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  nobles,  and 
high  officers,  down  to  the  more  promising  scions  of  the  common  people, 
all  entered  these  seminaries,  and  were  taught  the  difficult  lessons  here 
inculcated,  we  pity  the  ancient  youth  of  China.     Such  '  strong  meat'  is 
not  adapted  for  the  nourishment  of  youthful  minds.     But  the  evidence 
adduced  for  the  existence  of  such  educational  institutions  in  ancient 
times  is  unsatisfactory,  and  from  the  older  interpretation  of  the  title  we 
advance   more  easily  to  contemplate  the  object   and   method   of  the 
Work. 

3.  The  object  is  stated  definitely  enough  in  the  opening  paragraph : 
'  What  the  Great  Learning  teaches,  is — to  illustrate  illustrious  virtue  ; 
to  love  the  people ;  and  to  rest  in  the  highest  excellence.'  The  political 
aim  of  the  writer  is  here  at  once  evident.     He  has  before  him  on  one 
side,  the  people,  the  masses  of  the  empire,  and  over  against  them  are 
those  whose  work  and  duty,  delegated  by  Heaven,  is  to  govern  them, 
culminating,  as  a  class,  in  'the  son  of  Heaven3,'   'the  One  man,4'   the 
sovereign.     From  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs,  we  see  that  if  the 

1  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  iii.  p.gS.  2  -^  |g.    not  -4^  £&,      See   the   note  on 
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lessons  of  the  treatise  be  learned  and  carried  into  practice,  the  result 
will  be  that  'illustrious  virtue  will  be  illustrated  throughout  the 
nation,'  which  will  be  brought,  through  all  its  length  and  breadth,  to 
a  condition  of  happy  tranquillity.  This  object  is  certainly  both  grand 
and  good ;  and  if  a  reasonable  and  likely  method  to  secure  it  were 
proposed  in  the  Work,  language  would  hardly  supply  terms  adequate  to 
express  its  value. 

4.  But  the  above  account  of  the  object  of  the  Great  Learning  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  student  of  it  should  be  a  sovereign. 
What  interest  can  an  ordinary  man  have  in  it?     It  is  high  up  in  the 
clouds,  far  beyond  his  reach.     This  is  a  serious  objection  to  it,  and 
quite  unfits  it  for  a  place  in  schools,  such  as  Chti  Hsi  contends  it  once 
had.     Intelligent  Chinese,  whose  minds  were  somewhat  quickened  by 
Christianity,  have  spoken  to  me  of  this  defect,  and  complained  of  the 
difficulty  they  felt  in  making  the  book  a  practical  directory  for  their 
conduct.     '  It  is  so  vague  and  vast,'  was  the  observation  of  one  man. 
The    writer,    however,    has  made  some  provision  for  the  general  ap- 
plication of  his  instructions.     He  tells  us  that,  from  the  sovereign  down 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,   all   must  consider  the  cultivation  of  the 
person  to  be  the  root,  that  is,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.1     As  in  his 
method,  moreover,  he  reaches  from  the  cultivation  of  the  person  to  the 
tranquillization  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  intermediate  steps  of  the 
regulation  of  the  family,  and  the  government  of  the  State,2  there  is  room 
for  setting  forth  principles  that  parents  and  rulers  generally  may  find 
adapted  for  their  guidance. 

5.  The  method  which  is  laid  down  for  the  attainment  of  the  great 
object  proposed,  consists  of  seven  steps  : — the  investigation  of  things ; 
the    completion   of   knowledge ;    the   sincerity   of   the   thoughts ;    the 
rectifying  of  the  heart ;  the  cultivation  of  the  person  ;  the  regulation  of 
the  family ;  and  the  government  of  the  State.     These  form  the  steps  of 
a  climax,  the  end  of  which  is  the  kingdom  tranquillized.     Pauthier  calls 
the  paragraphs  where  they  occur  instances  of  the  sorites,  or  abridged 
syllogism.     But  they  belong  to  rhetoric,  and  not  to  logic. 

6.  In  offering  some  observations  on  these  steps,  and  the  writer's 
treatment  of  them,  it  will  be  well  to  separate  them,  into  those  preceding 
the  cultivation  of  the  person,  and  those  following  it ;  and  to  deal  with 

1  Cl.  Text,  par.  6.  J  Cl.  Text,  pars.  4,  5. 
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the  latter  first. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  the  person  is 
fully  attained,  every  discordant  mental  element  having  been  subdued 
and  removed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  regulation  of  the  family  will 
necessarily  flow  from  this.  Two  short  paragraphs  are  all  that  are  given 
to  the  illustration  of  the  point, '  and  they  are  vague  generalities  on  the 
subject  of  men's  being  led  astray  by  their  feelings  and  affections. 

The  family  being  regulated,  there  will  result  from  it  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  First,  the  virtues  taught  in  the  family  have  their 
correspondencies  in  the  wider  sphere.  Filial  piety  will  appear  as  loyalty. 
Fraternal  submission  will  be  seen  in  respect  and  obedience  to  elders 
and  superiors.  Kindness  is  capable  of  universal  application.  Second, 
'  From  the  loving  example  of  one  family,  a  whole  State  becomes  loving, 
and  from  its  courtesies  the  whole  State  becomes  courteous.1 '  Seven 
paragraphs  suffice  to  illustrate  these  statements,  and  short  as  they  are, 
the  writer  goes  back  to  the  topic  of  self-cultivation,  returning  from  the 
family  to  the  individual. 

The  State  being  governed,  the  whole  empire  will  become  peaceful 
and  happy.  There  is  even  less  of  connexion,  however,  in  the  treatment 
of  this  theme,  between  the  premiss  and  the  conclusion,  than  in  the  two 
previous  chapters.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  relation  between  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  its  component  States,  or  any  one  of  them.  It  is 
said  at  once,  '  What  is  meant  by  "  The  making  the  whole  kingdom 
peaceful  and  happy  depends  on  the  government  of  the  State,"  is  this  : — 
When  the  sovereign  behaves  to  his  aged,  as  the  aged  should  be  behaved 
to,  the  people  become  filial ;  when  the  sovereign  behaves  to  his  elders 
as  elders  should  be  behaved  to,  the  people  learn  brotherly  submission  ; 
when  the  sovereign  treats  compassionately  the  young  and  helpless,  the 
people  do  the  same.2 '  This  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  instead  of  that  chapter's  being  made  a  step  from  which  to  go 
on  to  the  splendid  consummation  of  the  good  government  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  • 

The  words  which  I  have  quoted  are  followed  by  a  very  striking 
enunciation  of  the  golden  rule  in  its  negative  form,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  measuring  square,  and  all  the  lessons  of  the  chapter  are 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  that.  The  application  of  this 
principle  by  a  ruler,  whose  heart  is  in  the  first  place  in  loving 
sympathy  with  the  people,  will  guide  him  in  all  the  exactions  which 

1  See  Comm.  ix.  3.  'See  Comm.  x.  T. 
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he  lays  upon  them,  and  in  his  selection  of  ministers,  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  secu're  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  his  throne  will  be 
established,  for  'by  gaining  the  people,  the  kingdom  is  gained,  and,  by 
losing  'the  people,  the  kingdom  is  lost1.'  There  are  in  this  part  of  the 
treatise  many  valuable  sentiments,  and  counsels  for  all  in  authority 
over  others.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that,  as  the  last  step  of  the  climax 
it  does  not  rise  upon  all  the  others  with  the  accumulated  force  of  their 
conclusions,  but  introduces  us  to  new  principles  of  action,  and  a  new 
line  of  argument.  Cut  off  the  commencement  of  the  first  paragraph 
which  connects  it  with  the  preceding  chapters,  and  it  would  form  a 
brief  but  admirable  treatise  by  itself  on  the  art  of  government. 

This  brief  review  of  the  writer's  treatment  of  the  concluding  steps 
of  his  method  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  execution  is  not  equal  to 
the  design ;  and,  moreover,  underneath,  all  the  reasoning,  and  more 
especially  apparent  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  commentary 
(according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  work),  there  lies  the 
assumption  that  example  is  all  but  omnipotent.  We  find  this  principle 
pervading  all  the  Confucian  philosophy.  And  doubtless  it  is  a  truth, 
most  important  in  education  and  government,  that  the  influence  of 
example  is  very  great.  I  believe,  and  will  insist  upon  it  hereafter  in 
these  prolegomena,  that  we  have  come  to  overlook  this  element  in  our 
conduct  of  administration.  It  will  be  well  if  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
Classics  should  call  attention  to  it.  Yet  in  them  the  subject  is  pushed 
to  an  extreme,  and  represented  in  an  extravagant  manner.  Proceeding 
from  the  view  of  human  nature  that  it  is  entirely  good,  and  led  astray 
only  by  influences  from  without,  the  sage  of  China  and  his  followers 
attribute  to  personal  example  and  to  instruction  a  power  which  we  do 
not  find  that  they  actually  possess. 

7.  The  steps  which  precede  the  cultivation  of  the  person  are  more 
briefly  dealt  with  than  those  which  we  have  just  considered.  'The 
cultivation  of  the  person  results  from  the  rectifying  of  the  heart  or 
mind2.'  True,  but  in  the  Great  Learning  very  inadequately  set  forth. 

'The  rectifying  of  the  mind  is  realised  when  the  thoughts  are 
made  sincere3.'  And  the  thoughts  are  sincere,  when  no  self-deception 
is  allowed,  and  we  move  without  effort  to  what  is  right  and  wrong,  '  as 
we  love  what  is  beautiful,  and  as  we  dislike  a  bad  smell4.'  How  are 

1  Connn.  x.  5.  2  Comm.  vii.  i.  r'  Comin.  Ch.  vi.  4  Conim.  vi.  i. 
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we  to  attain  to  this  state  Here  the  Chinese  moralist  fails  us. 
According  to  Chu  Hsi's  arrangement  of  the  Treatise,  there  is  only  one 
sentence  from  which  we  can  frame  a  reply  to  the  above  question. 
'Therefore,'  it  is  said,  'the  superior  man  must  be  watchful  over  himself 
when  he  is  alone1.'  Following  Chu's  sixth  chapter  of  commentary, 
and  forming,  we  may  say,  part  of  it,  we  have  in  the  old  arrangement 
of  the  Great  Learning  all  the  passages  which  he  has  distributed  so  as 
to  form  the  previous  five  chapters.  But  even  from  the  examination  of 
them,  we  do  not  obtain  the  information  which  we  desire  on  this 
momentous  inquiry. 

8.  Indeed,  the  more  I  study  the  Work,  the  more  satisfied  I  become, 
that  from  the  conclusion  of  what  is  now  called  the  chapter  of  chassical 
text  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  commentary,  we  have  only  a  few  fragments, 
which  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  arrange,  so  as  fairly  to  exhibit  the  plan  of 
the  author.  According  to  his  method,  the  chapter  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween making  the  thoughts  sincere  and  so  rectifying  the  mental  nature, 
should  be  preceded  by  one  on  the  completion  of  knowledge  as  the 
means  of  making  the  thoughts  sincere,  and  that  again  by  one  on  the 
completion  of  knowledge  by  the  investigation  of  things,  or  whatever 
else  the  phrase  ko  wti  may  mean.  I  am  less  concerned  for  the  loss  and 
injury  which  this  part  of  the  Work  has  suffered,  because  the  subject  of 
the  connexion  between  intelligence  and  virtue  is  very  fully  exhibited 
in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  and  will  come  .under  our  notice  in  the 
review  of  that  Treatise.  The  manner  in  which  Chu  Hsi  has  endeav- 
oured to  supply  the  blank  about  the  perfecting  of  knowledge  by  the 
investigation  of  things  is  too  extravagant.  'The  Learning  for  Adults,' 
he  says,  '  at  the  outset  of  its  lessons,  instructs  the  learner,  in  regard 
to  all  things  in  the  world,  to  proceed  from  what  knowledge  he  has  of 
their  principles,  and  pursue  his  investigation  of  them,  till  he  reaches 
the  extreme  point.  After  exerting  himself  for  a  long  time,  he  will 
suddenly  find  himself  possessed  of  a  wide  and  far-reaching  penetration. 
Then,  the  qualities  of  all  things,  whether  external  or  internal,  the 
subtle  or  the  coarse,  will  be  apprehended,  and  the  mind,  in  its  entire 
substance  and  its  relations  to  things,  will  be  perfectly  intelligent. 
This  is  called  the  investigation  of  things.  This  is  called  the  perfection 
of  knowledge2.'  And  knowledge  must  be  thus  perfected  before  we  can 
achieve  the  sincerity  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  rectifying  of  our  hearts  ! 

1  Comm.  vi.  2.  *  Suppl.  to  Coinru.  Ch.  v. 
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Verily  this  would  be  learning  not  for  adults  only,  but  even  Methuselahs 
would  not  be  able  to  compass  it.  Yet  for  centuries  this  has  been 
accepted  as  the  orthodox  exposition  of  the  Classic.  Lo  Chung-fan  does 
not  express  himself  too  strongly  when  he  says  that  such  language  is 
altogether  incoherent.  The  author  would  only  be  '  imposing  on 
himself  and  others.' 

9.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  China  concerning  the  connexion 
between  intelligence  and  virtue  is  most  seriously  erroneous,  but  I  will 
not  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  author  of  the  Great  Learning  the  wild 
representations  of  the  commentator  of  our  twelfth  century,  nor  need  I 
make  here  any  remarks  on  what  the  doctrine  really  is.  After  the 
exhibition  which  I  have  given,  my  readers  will  probably  conclude  that 
the  Work  before  us  is  far  from  developing,  as  Pauthier  asserts,  '  a  system 
of  social  perfectionating  which  has  never  been  equalled.' 

ic.  The  Treatise  has  undoubtedly  great  merits,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  severity  of  its  logical  processes,  or  the  large-minded 
prosecution  of  any  course  of  thought.  We  shall  find  them  in  the 
announcement  of  certain  seminal  principles,  -which,  if  recognised  in 
government  and  the  regulation  of  conduct,  would  conduce  greatly  to 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind.  I  will  conclude  these  observa- 
tions by  specifying  four  such  principles. 

First.  The  writer  conceives  nobly  of  the  object  of  government, 
that  it  is  to  make  its  subjects  happy  and  good.  This  may  not  be  a 
sufficient  account  of  that  object,  but  it  is  much  to  have  it  so  clearly 
laid  down  to  'all  kings  and  governors,'  that  they  are  to  love  the  people, 
ruling  not  for  their  own  gratification  but  for  the  good  of  those  over 
whom  they  are  exalted  by  Heaven.  Very  important  also  is  the  state- 
ment that  rulers  have  no  divine  right  but  what  springs  from  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  '  The  decree  does  not  always  rest  on  them. 
Goodness  obtains  it,  and  the  want  of  goodness  loses  it1.' 

Second.  The  insisting  on  personal  excellence  in  all  who  have 
authority  in  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  kingdom,  is  a  great  moral 
and  social  principle.  The  influence  of  such  personal  excellence  may 
be  overstated,  but  by  the  requirement  of  its  cultivation  the  writer 
deserved  well  of  his  country. 

Third.  Still  more  important  than  the  requirement  of  such 
excellence,  is  the  principle  that  it  must  be  rooted  in  the  state  of  the 

1  Comm.  x.  11. 
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heart,  and  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  internal  sincerity.  '  As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.'  This  is  the  teaching  alike  of  Solomon 
and  the  author  of  the  Great  Learning. 

Fourth.  I  mention  last  the  striking  exhibition  which  we  have  of 
the  golden  rule,  though  only  in  its  negative  form  : — '  What  a  man 
dislikes  in  his  superiors,  let  him  not  display  in  the  treatment  of  his 
inferiors ;  what  he  dislikes  in  inferiors,  let  him  not  display  in  his 
service  of  his  superiors ;  what  he  dislikes  in  those  who  are  before  him, 
let  him  not  therewith  precede  those  who  are  behind  him  ;  what  he 
dislikes  in  those  who  are  behind  him,  let  him  not  therewith  follow 
those  who  are  before  him  ;  what  he.  dislikes  to  receive  on  the  right,  let 
him  not  bestow  on  the  left ;  what  he  dislikes  to  receive  on  the  left,  let 
him  not  bestow  on  the  right.  This  is  what  is  called  the  principle  with 
which,  as  with  a  measuring  square,  to  regulate  one's  conduct1.' 

The  Work  which  contains  those  principles  cannot  be  thought 
meanly  of.  They  are  'commonplace,'  as  the  writer  in  the  Chinese 
Repository  calls  them,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  eternal  verities. 

1  Comm.  x.  2. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  MEAN. 
SECTION     I. 

ITS   PLACE   IN   THK   I.I    CHI,    AND   ITS    PUBLICATION  SEPARATELY. 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  was  one  of  the  treatises  which  came 
to  light  in  connexion  with  the  labours  of  Liu  Hsiang,  and  its  place  as 
the  thirty-first  Book  in  the  Li  Chi  was  finally  determined  by  Md  Yung 
and  ChSng  Hsiian.     In  the  translation  of  the  Li  Chi  in  '  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East'  it  is  the  twenty-eighth  Treatise. 

2.  But  while  it  was  thus  made  to  form  a  part  of  the  great  collection 
of  Treatises  on  Ceremonies,  it  maintained  a  separate  footing  of  its  own. 
In  Liu  Hsin's  Catalogue  of  the  Classical  Works,  we  find  *  Two  p^ien  of 
Observations  on  the  Chung  Yung1.'     In  the  Records  of  the  dynasty  of 
Sui  (A.D.  589-618),  in  the  chapter  on  the  History  of  Literature2,  there 
are  mentioned  three  Works  on  the  Chung  Yung;  —  the  first  called  'The 
Record  of  the  Chung  Yung,'  in  two  chiian,  attributed  to  Tdi  Yung,  a 
scholar  who   nourished   about   the  middle   of  the  fifth  century;  the 
second,     'A    Paraphrase    and    Commentary    on    the    Chung    Yung,' 
attributed  to  the  emperor  Wu  (A.D.  502-549)  of  the  Liang  dynasty,  in 
one    chuan  ;    and    the    third,    'A    Private    Record,    Determining   the 
Meaning  of  the  Chung  Yung,'  in  five  chuan,  the  author,  or  supposed 
author,  of  which  is  not  mentioned3. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  Chung  Yung  had  been  published  and 
commented  on  separately,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 
The  scholars  of  that,  however,  devoted  special  attention  to  it,  the  way 
being  led  by  the  famous  Chan  Lien-ch'i  \  He  was  followed  by  the 
two  brothers  Ch'a'ng,  but  neither  of  them  published  upon  it.  At  last 
came  Chii  Hsi,  who  produced  his  Work  called  'The  Chung  Yung,  in 
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Chapters  and  Sentences ','  which  was  made  the  text  book  of  the  Classic 
at  the  literary  examinations,  by  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  Yuan  dynasty 
(A.  D.  1312-1320),  and  from  that  time  the  name  merely  of  the  Treatise 
was  retained  in  editions  of  the  L,i  Chi.  Neither  text  nor  ancient 
commentary  was  given. 

Under  the  present  dynasty  it  is  not  so.  In  the  superb  edition  of 
'  The  Three  LI  Chingj  editied  by  numerous  committees  of  scholars 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Ch'ien-lung  reign,  the  Chung  Yung  is 
published  in  two  parts,  the  ancient  commentaries  from'  The  Thirteen 
Ching '  being  given  side  by  side  with  those  of  Chu  Hsi. 

SECTION     II. 

ITS   AUTHOR  ;   AND  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF   HIM. 

1.  The  composition  of  the  Chung  Yung  is  attributed  to  K'ung 
Chi,   the  grandson  of  Confucius2.     Chinese  inquirers  and  critics  are 
agreed  on  this  point,  and  apparently  on  sufficient  grounds.     There  is 
indeed  no  internal  evidence  in  the  Work  to  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 
Among  the  many  quotations  of  Confucius's  words  and  references  to 
him,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  some  indication  that  the  sage  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  author,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  given.     The 
external  evidence,  however,  or  that  from  the  testimony  of  authorities  > 
is  very  strong.     In  Sze-ma  Ch'ien's  Historical  Records,  published  about 
B.  c.  100,  it  is  expressly  said  that  'Tsze-sze  made  the  Chung  Yung.' 
And  we  have  a  still  stronger  proof,  a  century  earlier,  from  Tsze-sze's 
own  descendant,  K'ung  Fu,  whose  words-  are,  'Tsze-sze  compiled  the 
Chung  Yung  in  forty-nine  p'-ien*.'     We  may,   therefore,   accept  the 
received  account  without  hesitation. 

2.  As  Chi,  spoken  of  chiefly  by  his  designation  of  Tsze-sze,  thus 
occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  classical  literature  of  China,  it 

'*#**•)•  '*&(£*£;   seethe   &  ft,     H  +  -fc,     ft  ^  1ft 

ISC-  3The  K'ung  Fu  (iJL  p2>)  was  that  descendant  of  Confucius,  who  hid  several 
books  in  tVe  wall  of  his  house,  on  the  issuing  of  the  imperial  edict  for  their  burning. 
He  was  a  writer  himself,  and  his  Works  are  referred  to  under  the  title  of  «fL  5H  -J*; 
I  have  not  seen  them,  but  the  statement  given  above  is  found  in  the  [SI  jt£  fe  $fc  'i$t  • 
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may  not  be  out  of  place  to  bring  together  here  a  few  notices  of  him 
gathered  from  reliable  sources. 

He  was  the  son  of  Li,  whose  death  took  place  B.C.  483,  four  years 
before  that  of  the  sage,  his  father.  I  have  not  found  it  recorded  in 
what  year  he  was  born.  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  says  he  died  at  the  age  of 
62.  But  this  is  evidently  wrong,  for  we  learn  from  Mencius  that 
he  was  high  in  favour  with  the  duke  Mu  of  Lu1,  whose  accession  to 
that  principality  dates  in  B.C.  409,  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Confucius.  In  the  '  Plates  and  Notices  of  the  Worthies,  sacrificed  to  in 
the  Sage's  Temples2,'  it  is  supposed  that  the  sixty-two  in  the  Historical 
Records  should  be  eighty-two.3  It  is  maintained  by  others  that  Tsze- 
sze's  life  was  protracted  beyond  100  years4.  This  variety  of  opinions 
simply  shows  that  the  point  cannot  be  positively  determined.  To  me 
it  seems  that  the  conjecture  in  the  Sacrificial  Canon  must  be  pretty 
near  the  truth5. 

During  the  years  of  his  boyhood,  then,  Tsze-sze  must  have  been 
with  his  grandfather,  and  received  his  instructions.  It  is  related, 
that  one  day,  when  he  was  alone  with  the  sage,  and  heard  him 
sighing,  he  went  up  to  him,  and,  bowing  twice,  inquired  the  reason 
of  his  grief.  '  Is  it,'  said  he,  '  because  you  think  that  your  descendants, 
through  not  cultivating  themselves,  will  be  unworthy  of  you?  Or  is  it 
that,  in  your  admiration  of  the  ways  of  Yao  and  Shun,  you  are  vexed 
that  you  fall  short  of  them  ?  '  '  Child,'  replied  Confucius,  '  how  is  it  that 
you  know  my  thoughts?  '  I  have  often,'  said  Tsze-sze,  '  heard  from  you 
the  lesson,  that  when  the  father  has  gathered  and  prepared  the  firewood, 
if  the  son  cannot  carry  the  bundle,  he  is  to  be  pronounced  degenerate 
and  unworthy.  The  remark  comes  frequently  into  my  thoughts, 
and  fills  me  with  great  apprehensions.'  The  sage  was  delighted.  He 


Eighty-two  and  sixty-two  may  more  easilv  be  confounded,  as  written  in  Chinese,  than 
with  the  Roman  figures.  4  See  the  P9  U  JH  15,  on  the  preface  to  the  Chung  Yung, 

—  4p  |J  $fe  jp|£  2^  5  Li  himself  was  born  in  Confucius's  twenty-first  year,  and  if 

Tsze-sze  had  been  born  in  Li's  twenty-first  year,  he  must  have  been  103  at  the  time  of 
duke  Mil's  accession.  But  the  tradition  is,  that  Tsze-sze  was  a  pupil  of  TsSng  ShSn  who 
was  born  B.C.  504.  We  must  place  his  birth  therefore  considerably  later,  and  suppose 
him  to  have  been  quite  young  when  his  father  died.  I  was  talking  once  about  the 
question  with  a  Chinese  friend,'  who  observed  :  —  '  Li  was  fifty  when  he  died,  and  his 
wife  married  again  into  a  family  of  Wei.  We  can  hardly  think,  therefore,  that  she  was 
anything  like  that  age.  Li  could  not  have  married  so  soon  as  his  father  died.  Perhaps 
he  was  about  forty  when  Chi  was  born.' 
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smiled  ]  and  said,  'Now,  indeed,  shall  I  be  without  anxiety!  My 
undertakings  will  not  come  to  nought.  They  will  be  carried  on  and 
flourish1.' 

After  the  death  of  Confucius,  Chi  became  a  pupil,  it  is  said,  of 
the  philosopher  Tsa^ng.  But  he  received  his  instructions  with  discri- 
mination, and  in  one  instance  which  is  recorded  in  the  Li  Chi,  the 
pupil  suddenly  took  the  place  of  the  master.  We  there  read : — 
'  Tsang  said  to  Tsze-sze,  "  Chi,  when  I  was  engaged  in  mourning  for 
my  parents,  neither  congee  nor  water  entered  my  mouth  for  seven 
days."  Tsze-sze  answered,  "  In  ordering  their  rules  of  propriety,  it 
was  the  design  of  the  ancient  kings  that  those  who  would  go  beyond 
them  should  stoop  and  keep  by  them,  and  that  those  who  could  hardly 
reach  them  should  stand  on  tiptoe  to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
superior  man,  in  mourning  for  his  parents,  when  he  has  been  three 
days  without  water  or  congee,  takes  a  staff  to  enable  himself  to  rise2." 

While  he  thus  condemned  the  severe  discipline  of  TsSng,  Tsze-sze 
appears,  in  various  incidents  which  are  related  of  him,  to  have  been 
himself  more  than  sufficiently  ascetic.  As  he  was  living  in  great 
poverty,  a  friend  supplied  him  with  grain,  which  he  readily  received. 
Another  friend  was  emboldend  by  this  to  send  him  a  bottle  of  spirits,  but 
he  declined  to  receive  it.  '  You  receive  your  corn  from  other  people.' 
urged  the  donor,  '  and  why  should  you  decline  my  gift,  which  is  of  less 
value?  You  can  assign  no  ground  in  reason  for  it,  and  if  you  wish  to 
show  your  independence,  you  should  do  so  completely.'  'I  am  so 
poor,'  was  the  reply,  '  as  to  be  in  want,  and  being  afraid  lest  I  should 
die  and  the  sacrifices  not  be  offered  to  my  ancestors,  I  accept  the  grain 
as  alms.  But  the  spirits  and  the  dried  flesh  which  you  offer  to  me  are 
the  appliances  of  a  feast.  For  a  poor  man  to  be  feasting  is  certainly 
unreasonable.  This  is  the  ground  of  my  refusing  your  gift.  I  have 
no  thought  of  asserting  my  independence*.' 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  account  of  Tsze-sze,  which  we.  have 
from  Liu  Hsiang.  That  scholar  relates : — '  When  Chi  was  living 
in  Wei,  he  wore  a  tattered  coat,  without  any  lining,  and  in  thirty 
days  had  only  nine  meals.  T'ien  Tsze-fang  having  heard  of  his 

1  See  thePi^JJIi^,  i«  the  place  just  quoted  from.  For  the  incident  we  are  indebted 
to  K'ung  Ffi ;  see  note  3,  p.  36.  -'  Li  Chi,  II.  Sect.  I.  ii.  7.  3  See  the 

s  above. 
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distress,  sent  a  messenger  to  him  with  a  coat  of  fox-fur  and  being 
afraid  that  he  might  not  receive  it,  he  added  the  message, — "  When 
I  borrow  from  a  man,  I  forget  it ;  when  I  give  a  thing,  I  part  with 
it  freely  as  if  I  threw  it  away.'1  Tsze-sze  declined  the  gift  thus 
offered,  and  when  Tsze-fang  said,  "  I  have,  and  you  have  not ;  why- 
will  you  not  take  it?"  he  replied,  "You  give  away  as  rashly  as  if 
you  were  casting  your  things  into  a  ditch.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  cannot 
think  of  my  body  as  a  ditch,  and  do  not  presume  to  accept  your 
gift'/' 

Tsze-sze's  mother  married  again,  after  Li's  death,  into  a  family 
of  Wei.  But  this  circumstance,  which  is  not  at  all  creditable  in 
Chinese  estimation,  did  not  alienate  his  affections  from  her.  He 
was  in  Lii  when  he  heard  of  her  death,  and  proceeded  to  weep  in 
the  temple  of  his  family.  A  disciple  came  to  him  and  said,  'Your 
mother  married  again  into  the  family  of  the  Shu,  and  do  you  weep 
for  her  in  the  temple  of  the  K'ung?'  'I  am  wrong,'  said  Tsze-sze, 
'  1  am  wrong ; '  and  with  these  words  he  went  to  weep  elesewhere 2. 

In  his  own  married  relation  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
happy,  and  for  some  cause,  which  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us, 
he  divorced  his  wife,  following  in  this,  it  has  been  wrongly  said,  the 
example  of  Confucius.  On  her  death,  her  son,  Tsze-shang 3,  did 
not  undertake  any  mourning  for  her.  Tsze-sze's  disciples  were 
surprised  and  questioned  him.  '  Did  your  predecessor,  a  superior 
man,'  they  asked,  'mourn  for  his  mother  who  had  been  divorced?' 
'Yes,'  was  the  reply.  'Then  why  do  you  not  cause  Pdi4  to  mourn 
for  his  mother?'  Tsze-sze  answered,  'My  progenitor,  a  superior 
man,  failed  in  nothing  to  pursue  the  proper  path.  His  observances 
increased  or  decreased  as  the  case  required.  But  I  cannot  attain 
to  this.  While  she  was  my  wife,  she  was  Pai's  mother :  when  she 
ceased  to  be  my  wife,  she  ceased  to  be  Pai's  mother.'  The  custom 
of  the  K'ung  family  not  to  mourn  for  a  mother  who  had  been  di- 
vorced, took  its  rise  from  Tsze-sze5. 

These  few  notices  of  K'ung  Chi  in  his  more  private  relations  bring 
him  before  us  as  a  man  of  strong  feeling  and  strong  will,  indepen- 
dent, and  with  a  tendency  to  asceticism  in  his  habits. 

'See  the   B9   jl?   4&   |g,    as   above.  "  See   the    U   Chi,   II.  Seel.    II.    iii.    15. 

:  ^E  must  be  understood  as  I  have  done  above,  and  not  with  Ch&ng  Hsiian, 
— '  Your  mother  was  born  a  Miss  Shu.'  3  ^  _h,—  this  was  the  designation  of  Tsze- 

sze's  son.*  fi.—  this  was  Tsze-shang's  name.         5  See  the  Li  Ch!,  II.  Se«5l.  I.  i.  4. 
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As  a  public  character,  we  find  him  at  the  ducal  courts  of  WTei, 
Sung,  Lu,  and  Pi,  and  at  each  of  them  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
rulers.  To  Wei  he  was  carried  probably  by  the  fact  of  his  mother 
having  married  into  that  State.  We  are  told  that  the  prince  of 
Wei  received  him  with  great  distinction  and  lodged  him  honour- 
ably. On  one  occasion  he  said  to  him,  'An  officer  of  the  State  of 
Lu,  you  have  not  despised  this  small  and  narrow  Wei,  but  have 
bent  your  steps  hither  to  comfort  and  preserve  it; — vouchsafe  to 
confer  your  benefits  upon  me.'  Tsze-sze  replied,  'If  I  should 
wish  to  requite  your  princely  favour  with  money  and  silks,  your 
treasuries  are  already  full  of  them,  and  I  am  poor.  If  I  should 
wish  to  requite  it  with  good  words,  I  am  afraid  that  what  I 
should  say  would  not  suit  your  ideas,  so  that  I  should  speak  in 
vain  and  not  be  listened  to.  The  only  way  in  which  I  can  requite 
it,  is  by  recommending  to  your  notice  men  of  worth.'  The  duke 
said,  'Men  of  worth  are  exactly  what  I  desire.'  'Nay,'  said  Chi, 
'you  are  not  able  to  appreciate  them.'  'Nevertheless,'  was  the 
reply,  '  I  should  like  to  hear  whom  you  consider  deserving  that 
name.'  Tsze-sze  replied,  'Do  you  wish  to  select  your  officers  for 
the  name  they  may  have  or  for  their  reality?'  For  their  reality, 
certainly,'  said  the  4uke.  His  guest  then  said,  'In  the  eastern 
borders  of  your  State,  there  is  one  Li  Yin,  who  is  a  man  of  real 
worth.'  What  were  his  grandfather  and  father?'  asked  the  duke. 
'  They  were  husbandmen ,'  was  the  reply,  on  which  the  duke  broke 
into  a  loud  laugh,  saying,  '  I  do  not  like  husbandry.  The  son  of 
a  husbandman  cannot  be  fit  for  me  to  employ.  I  do  not  put  into 
office  all  the  cadets  of  those  families  even  in  which  office  is 
hereditary.'  Tsze-sze  observed,  '  I  mention  Li  Yin  because  of  his 
abilities ;  what  has  the  fact  of  his  forefathers  being  husbandmen 
to  do  \vith  the  case?  And  moreover,  the  duke  of  Chau  was  a 
great  sage,  and  K'ang-shii  was  a  great  worthy.  Yet  if  you  examine 
their  beginnings,  you  will  find  that  from  the  business  of  husbandry 
they  came  forth  to  found  their  States.  I  did  certainly  have  my 
doubts  that  in  the  selection  of  your  officers  you  did  not  have  regard 
to  their  real  character  and  capacity.'  With  this  the  conversation 
ended.  The  duke  was  silent '. 

Tsze-sze  was  naturally  led  to  Sung,  as  the  K'ung  family  origin- 
ally  sprang   from    that   principality.     One   account,    quoted  in  'The 
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Four  Books,  Text  and  Commentary,  with  Proofs  and  Illustrations1,' 
says  that  he  went  thither  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  having  foiled 
an  officer  of  the  State,  named  Yo  So,  in  a  conversation  on  the  Shu 
Ching,  his  opponent  was  so  irritated  at  the  disgrace  put  on  him  by 
a  youth,  that  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  and  made 
an  attack  on  him  to  put  him  to  death.  The  duke  of  Sung,  hearing 
the  tumult,  hurried  to  the  rescue,  and  when  Chi  found  himself  in 
safety,  he  said,  'When  king  Wan  was  imprisoned  in  Yu-li,  he  made 
the  Yi  of  Chau.  My  grandfather  made  the  Ch'un  Ch'iii  after  he 
had  been  in  danger  in  Ch'Sn  and  Ts'ai.  Shall  I  not  make  some- 
thing when  rescued  from  such  a  risk  in  Sung?'  Upon  this  he 
made  the  Chung  Yung  in  forty-nine  p^ien. 

According  to  this  account,  the  Chung  Yung  was  the  work  of 
Tsze-sze's  early  manhood,  and  the  tradition  has  obtained  a  wonder- 
ful prevalence.  The  notice  in  'The  Sacrificial  Canon'  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age,  when  he  had  finally 
settled  in  L,ii,  which  is  much  more  likely  .2 

Of  Tsze-sze  in  Pi,  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  out  of  Lu,  we 
have  only  one  short  notice, — in  Mencius,  V.  Pt.  II.  iii.  3,  where  the 
duke  Hui  of  Pi  is  introduced  as  saying,  '  I  treat  Tsze-sze  as  my  master.' 

We  have  fuller  accounts  of  him  in  Lii,  where  he  spent  all  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  instructing  his  disciples  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred,3  and  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  duke  Mfi. 
The  duke  indeed  wanted  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  office,  butj  he 
declined  this,  and  would  only  occupy  the  position  of  a  'guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.'  Of  the  attention  which  he  demanded, 
however,  instances  will  be  found  in  Mencius,  II.  Pt.  xi.  3 ;  V.  Pt. 
II.  vi.  4,  and  vii.  4.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  duke  he  spoke  the 
truth  to  him  fearlessly.  In  the  'Cyclopaedia  of  Surnames,4'  I  find 
the  following  conversations,  but  I  cannot  tell  from  what  source 
they  are  extracted  into  that  Work.  'One  day,  the  duke  said  to 
Tsze-sze,  "  The  officer  Hsien  told  me  that  you  do  good  without 

1  This  is  the  Work  so  often  referred  to  as  the  P9  ^  jfe  f£.  the  full  title  being 
P9  iS  85  S  US  j?5-  The  passage  here  translated  from  it  will  be  found  in  the  place 
several  times  referred  to  in  this  section.  ''The  author  of  the  P9  15  &i.£&  H& 

adopts  the  view  that  the  Work  was  composed  in  Sung.  Some  have  advocated  this  from 
ch.  xxviii.  5,  compared  with  Ana.  III.  ix,  'it  being  proper,'  they  say,  'that  Tsze-sze, 
writing  in  Sung,  should  not  depreciate  it  as  Confucius  had  done  out  of  it !  '  s  See  in  the 
'  Sacrificial  Canon,'  on  Tsze-s/c.  '  Thss  is  the  Work  referred  to  in  note  i,  p.  40. 
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wishing  for  any  praise  from  men  ; — is  it  so  ?  "  Tsze-sze  replied,  "  No, 
that  is  not  my  feeling.  When  I  cultivate  what  is  good,  I  wish  men 
to  know  it,  for  when  they  know  it  and  praise  me,  I  feel  encouraged 
to  be  more  zealous  in  the  cultivation.  This  is  what  I  desire,  and  am 
not  able  to  obtain.  If  I  cultivate  what  is  good,  and  men  do  not  know 
it,  it  is  likely  that  in  their  ignorance  they  will  speak  evil  of  me.  So 
by  my  good-doing  I  only  come  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  This  is  what 
I  do  not  desire,  but  am  not  able  to  avoid.  In  the  case  of  a  man,  who 
gets  up  at  cock-crowing  to  practise  what  is  good  and  continues 
sedulous  in  the  endeavour  till  midnight,  and  says  at  the  same  time 
that  he  does  not  wish  men  to  know  it,  lest  they  should  praise  him, 
I  must  say  of  such  a  man,  that,  if  he  be  not  deceitful,  he  is  stupid."  ' 

Another  day,  the  duke  asked  Tsze-sze,  saying,  '  Can  my  state  be 
made  to  flourish  ?'  '  It  may,'  was  the  reply.  'And  how?'  Tsze-sze 
said,  'O  prince,  if  you  and  your  ministers  will  ouly  strive  to  realise 
the  government  of  the  duke  of  Chau  and  of  Po-ch'in  ;  practising  their 
transforming  principles,  sending  forth  wide  the  favours  of  your  ducal 
house,  and  not  letting  advantages  flow  in  private  channels ; — if  you 
will  thus  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  neighbouring  states,  your  state  will 
soon  begin  to  flourish.' 

On  one  occasion,  the  duke  asked  whether  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  old  for  ministers  to  go  into  mourning  for  a  prince  whose  service 
and  state  they  had  left.  Tsze-sze  replied  to  him,  '  Of  old,  princes 
advanced  their  ministers  to  office  according  to  propriety,  and  dismissed 
them  in  the  same  way,  and  hence  there  was  that  rule.  But  now-a- 
days,  princes  bring  their  ministers  forward  as  if  they  were  going  to 
take  them  on  their  knees,  and  send  them  away  as  if  they  would  cast 
them  into  an  abyss.  If  they  do  not  treat  them  as  their  greatest 
enemies,  it  is  well. — How  can  you  expect  the  ancient  practice  to  be 
observed  in  such  circumstances l  ? ' 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
Tsze-sze,  as  it  was  displayed  in  his  intercourse  with  the  princes  of 
his  time.  We  see  the  same  independence  which  he  affected  in 
private  life,  and  a  dignity  not  unbecoming  the  grandson  of 
Confucius.  But  we  miss  the  reach  of  thought  and  capacity  for 
administration  which  belonged  to  the  Sage.  It  is  with  him,  how- 

1  This  conversation  is  given  in  the  Li  Chi,  II.  Sect.  II.  Pt.  ii.  i. 
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ever,  as  a  thinker  and  writer  that  we  have  to  do,  and  his  rank  in 
that  capacity  will  appear  from  the  examination  of  the  Chung  Yung 
in  the  section  iv  below.  His  place  in  the  temples  of  the  Sage  has 
been  that  of  one  of  his  four  assessors,  since  the  year  1267.  He  ranks 
with  Yen  Hui,  Tsang  ShSn,  and  Mencius,  and  bears  the  title  of 
'The  Philosopher  Tsze-sze,  Transmitter  of  the  Sage1.' 

SECTION  III. 

ITS   INTEGRITY. 

Iii  the  testimony  of  K'ung  Fu,  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove 
the  authorship  of  the  Chung  Yung,  it  is  said  that  the  Work  consisted 
originally  of  forty-nine  p^icn.  From  this  statement  it  is  argued  by 
some,  that  the  arrangement  of  it  in  thirty-three  chapters,  which 
originated  with  Chft  Hsi,  is  wrong2;  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  integrity,  and  the  character  p^icn  is  so  vague  and  indefinite, 
that  we  cannot  affirm  that  K'ung  Fti  meant  to  tell  us  by  it  that  Tsze- 
sze  himself  divided  his  Treatise  into  so  many  paragraphs  or  chapters. 

It  is  on  the  entry  in  Liu  Hsin's  Catalogue,  quoted  section  i, — 
4  Two  p^ien  of  Observations  on  the  Chung  Yung,'  that  the  integrity 
cf  the  present  Work  is  called  in  question.  Yen  Sze-kii,  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  has  a  note  on  this  entry  to  the  effect : — '  There  is 
now  the  Chung  Yung  in  the  Li  Chi  in  one  p'-ien.  But  that  is  not 
the  original  Treatise  here  mentioned,  but  only  a  branch  from  it3.' 
Wang  Wei,  a  writer  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  says: — 'Anciently,  the 
Chung  Yung  consisted  of  two  /'/>«,  as  appears  from  the  History  of 
Literature  of  the  Han  dynasty,  but  in  the  Li  Chi  we  have  only  one 
pkicn,  which  Chu  Hsi,  when  he  made  his  "  Chapters  and  Sentences," 
divided  into  thirty-three  chapters.  The  old  Work  in  two  p^icn  is  not 
to  be  met  with  now4.' 

These  views  are  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  entry  in  the 

'£  m  -f  m  =?••     'Seethe  P9  ^  %  &  tfr,  art.  *  J»  . 

,    3  m  w  £  0,  %•  m  K  fi  *  j»  -  &,  #  #  #  is  if,  s  &  ±  *. 

4  BE  ft  ft  B>  *  Jt  £  tf  r.  if,  £«£*:;£,  M  Y£  §3  Id  3*  %, 
-  8  B5  E>  3c  :f  S  ^  ^J,  SS-^^>  ^-^H  +  H^,  ffif^- 
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Catalogue.  It  does  not  speak  of  two  p'-ien  of  the  Chung  Yung,  but  of 
two  p^ien  of  Observations  thereon.  The  Great  Learning  carries  on 
its  front  the  evidence  of  being  incomplete,  but  the  student  will  not 
easily  believe  that  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  is  so.  I  see  no  reason 
for  calling  its  integrity  in  question,  and  no  necessity  therefore  to 
recur  to  the  ingenious  device  employed  in  the  edition  of  the  five 
ching  published  by  the  imperial  authority  of  K'ang  Hsi,  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  which  Wang  Wei  supposes.  It  there  appears  in  two 
/'/>«,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  from  the  author  of 
Supplemental  Remarks  upon  the  Four  Books : ' — '  The  proper  course, 
now,  is  to  consider  the  first  twenty  chapters  in  Chu  Hsi's  arrangement 
as  making  up  the  first  p(ien,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  as  forming 
the  second.  In  this  way  we  retain  the  old  form  of  the  Treatise, 
and  do  not  come  into  collision  with  the  views  of  Chu.  For  this 
suggestion  we  are  indebted  to  Lu  Wang-chai '  (an  author  of  the  Sung 
dynasty)1. 

SECTION  IV. 

ITS   SCOPE   AND   VAI.UE. 

i.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  is  a  work  not  easy  to  understand. 
'It  first,'  says  the  philosopher  Ch'ang,  'speaks  of  one  principle;  it 
next  spreads  this  out  and  embraces  all  things;  finally,  it  returns 
and  gathers  them  up  under  the  one  principle.  Unroll  it,  and  it  fills 
the  universe;  roll  it  up,  arid  it  retires  and  lies  hid  in  secrecy?2' 
There  is  this  advantage,  however,  to  the  student  of  it,  that,  more 
than  most  other  Chinese  Treatises,  it  has  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  The  first  chapter  stands  to  all  that  follows  in  the 
character  of  a  text,  containing  several  propositions  of  which  we  have 
the  expansion  or  development.  If  that  development  were  satis- 
factory, we  should  be  able  to  bring  our  own  minds  en  rapport  with 
that  of  the  author.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  so.  As  a  writer  he 
belongs  to  the  intuitional  school  more  than  to  the  logical.  This 
is  well  put  in  the  '  Continuation  of  the  General  Examination  of 
Literary  Monuments  and  Learned  Men,' — '  The  philosopher  Tsang1 
reached  his  conclusions  by  following  in  the  train  of  things,  watch. 

1  See  the  J^  ff  fa  |£  f£,  art.  *f»  Jjff .  2  See  the  Introductory  note  of  Chti  Hsi. 
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ing  and  examining;  whereas  Tsze-sze  proceeds  directly  and  reaches 
to  Heavenly  virtue.  His  was  a  mysterious  power  of  discernment, 
approaching  to  that  of  Yen  HuiV  We  must  take  the  Book  and  the 
author,  however,  as  we  have  them,  and  get  to  their  meaning,  if  we 
can,  by  assiduous  examination  and  reflection. 

2.  '  Man  has  received  his  nature  from  Heaven.  Conduct  in 
accordance  with  that  nature  constitutes  what  is  right  and  true, — is 
a  pursuing  of  the  proper  Path.  The  cultivation  or  regulation  of  that 
path  is  what  is  called  Instruction."  It  is  with  these  axioms  that  the 
Treatise  commences,  and  from  such  an  introduction  we  might  expect 
that  the  writer  would  go  on  to  unfold  the  various  principles  of  duty, 
derived  from  an  analysis  of  man's  moral  constitution. 

Confining  himself,  however,  to  the  second  axiom,  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  '  the  path  may  not  for  an  instant  be  left,  and  that  the  superior 
man  is  cautious  and  careful  in  reference  to  what  he  does  not  see,  and 
fearful  and  apprehensive  in  reference  to  what  he  does  not  hear.  There 
is  nothing  more  visible  than  what  is  secret,  and  nothing  more  manifest 
than  what  is  minute,  and  therefore  the  superior  man  is  watchful  over 
his  alonencss.''  This  is  not  all  very  plain.  Comparing  it  with  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Commentary  in  the  Great  Learning,  it  seems  to 
inculcate  what  is  there  called  'making  the  thoughts  sincere.'  The 
passage  contains  an  admonition  about  equivalent  to  that  of  Solomon, — 
'Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.' 

The  next  paragraph  seems  to  speak  of  the  nature  and  the  path 
under  other  names.  '  While  there  are  no  movements  of  pleasure, 
anger,  sorrow,  or  joy,  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  state  of 
equilibrium.  When  those  feelings  have  been  moved,  and  they  all 
act  in  the  due  degree,  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  state  of 
harmony.  This  equilibrium  is  the  great  root  of  the  world,  and 
this  harmony  is  its  universal  path.  What  is  here  called  '  the  state 
of  equilibrium,'  is  the  same  as  the  nature  given  by  Heaven, 
considered  absolutely  in  itself,  without  deflection  or  inclination. 
This  nature  acted  on  from  without,  and  responding  with  the 
various  emotions,  so  as  always  'to  hit2'  the  mark  with  entire 

1  See  the  £  £  ft  $  ^,   Bk.  cxcix,  art.  ^  J&.-IT  ?  ft  Z  *  Eft  ^  « 
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correctness,  produces  the  state  of  harmony,  and  such  harmonious 
response  is  the  path  along  which  all  human  activities  should 
proceed. 

Finally.  'Let  the  states  of  equilibrium  and  harmony  exist  in 
perfection,  and  a  happy  order  will  prevail  thoughout  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  things  will  be  nourished  and  flourish.'  Here  we  pass 
into  the  sphere  of  mystery  and  mysticism.  The  language,  according 
to  Chu  Hsi,  '  describes  the  meritorious  achievements  and  transforming 
influence  of  sage  and  spiritual  men  in  their  highest  extent.'  From  the 
path  of  duty,  where  we  tread  on  solid  ground,  the  writer  suddenly 
raises  us  aloft  on  wings  of  air,  and  will  carry  us  we  know  not  where, 
and  to  we  know  not  what. 

3.  The  paragraphs  thus  presented,  and  which  constitute  Chu 
Hsi's  first  chapter,  contain  the  sum  of  the  whole  Work.  This  is 
acknowledged  by  all ; — by  the  critics  who  disown  Chu  Hsi's  inter- 
pretations of  it,  as  freely  as  by  him l.  Revolving  them  in  my  own 
mind  often  and  long,  I  collect  from  them  the  following  as  the  ideas  of 
the  author: — Firstly,  Man  has  received  from  Heaven  a  moral  nature 
by  which  he  is  constituted  a  law  to  himself;  secondly,  Over  this 
nature  man  requires  to  exercise  a  jealous  watchfulness ;  and  thirdly, 
As  he  possesses  it,  absolutely  and  relatively,  in  perfection,  or  attains  to 
such  possession  of  it,  he  becomes  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  and 
power,  and  may  say  to  himself — '  I  am  a  god ;  yea,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of 
God.'  I  will  not  say  here  that  there  is  impiety  in  the  last  of  these 
ideas ;  but  do  we  not  have  in  them  the  same  combination  which  we 
found  in  the  Great  Learning — a  combination  of  the  ordinary  and  the 
extraordinary,  the  plain  and  the  vague,  which  is  very  perplexing  to 
the  mind,  and  renders  the  Book  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  mental  and 
moral  discipline? 

And  here  I  may  inquire  whether  we  do  right  in  calling  the 
Treatise  by  any  of  the  names  which  foreigners  have  hitherto  used 
for  it?  In  the  note  on  the  title,  I  have  entered  a  little  into  this 
question.  The  Work  is  not  at  all  what  a  reader  must  expect  to 
find  in  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  treatise  on  'The  Golden  Medium,' 
'The  Invariable  Mean, '  or  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.'  Those 

1  Compare  Chu  Hsi's  language  in  his  concluding  note  to  the  first  chapter  :— |J|  j£ 
$?  IB '  —  n  ~£  ffll  3c-  and  Mao  Hsi-ho's,  in  his  lj»  Jft  ffc,  %.  — ,  p.  ,i  :-jfc  rfi 
Jjjf  -  #  £  ffi  3£  *,- 
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names  are  descriptive  only  of  a  portion  of  it.  Where  the  phrase  Chung 
Yung  occurs  in  the  quotations  from  Confucius,  in  nearly  every  chapter 
from  the  second  to  the  eleventh,  we  do  well  to  translate  it  by  '  the 
course  ofthe  Mean,'  or  some  similar  terms ;  but  the  conception  of  it  in 
Tsze-sze'  smind  was  of  a  different  kind,  as  the  preceding  analysis  of 
the  first  chapter  sufficiently  shows  '. 

4.  I  may   return  to  this  point  of  the  proper  title  for  the   Work 
again,  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  proceed  with  the  analysis  of  it. — 
The  ten  chapters  from  the  second  to  the  eleventh  constitute  the  second 
part,  and  in  them  Tsze-sze  quotes  the  words  of  Confucius,  'for  the 
purpose,'  according  to  Chu  Hsi,  'of  illustrating  the  meaning  of  tne  first 
chapter.'     Yet,  as  I  have  just  intimated,   they  do  not  to  my  mind  do 
this.     Confucius  bewails  the  rarity  of  the   practice  of  the   Mean,  and 
graphically    sets    forth    the    difficulty   of  it,     'The    empire,    with    its 
component  States  and  families,  may  be  ruled ;    dignities  and  emolu- 
ments may  be  declined ;  naked  weapons  may  be  trampled  under  foot ; 
but  the  the  course  of  the  Mean  can  not  be  attained  to2.'     'The  know- 
ing go  beyond  it,  and  the  stupid  do  not  come  up  to  it  V     Yet  some 
have   attained  to  it.     Shun   did  so,   humble  and   ever   learning  from 
people  far  inferior  to  himself;  and  Yen  Hui  did  so,  holding  fast  what- 
ever good  he  got  hold  of,  and  never  letting  it  go 5.     Tsze-lii  thought 
the  Mean  could  be  taken  by  storm,  but  Confucius  taught  him  better". 
And  in  fine,  it  is  only  the  sage  who  can  fully  exemplify  the  Mean". 

All  these  citations  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  ideas  presented 
in  the  first  chapter.  On  the  contrary,  they  interrupt  the  train  of 
thought.  Instead  of  showing  us  how  virtue,  or  the  path  of  duty  is  in 
accordance  with  our  Heaven-given  nature,  they  lead  us  to  think  of  it 
as  a  mean  between  two  extremes.  Each  extreme  may  be  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  our  nature,  but  that  is  not  made  to  appear.  Confucius's 
sayings  would  be  in  place  in  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics, 
'  which  placed  all  virtue  in  a  medium  between  opposite  vices". '  Here  in 
the  Chung  Yung  of  Tsze-sze  I  have  always  felt  them  to  be  out  of  place. 

5.  In    the    twelfth    chapter  Tsze-sze  speaks    again    himself,    and 
we    seem    at    once    to    know    the    voice.      He    begins  by    saying  that 
'the    way  of    the    superior    man     reaches    far    and    wide,    and    yet   is 

1  In  the  version  in  'The  Sacred  Books  of  the  ErS'.,'  I  rail  UK-  Treatise  'The  State 
of  Equilibrium  and  Harmony.'  '  Ch.  ix.  3  Ch.  iv.  4  Ch.  vi.  "  Ch.  viii.  "  Ch.  x. 
'  Ch.  xi.  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Preliminary  Dissertations,  p.  ^iS.  eighth  edition. 
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secret,'  by  which  he  means  to  tell  us  that  the  path  of  duty  is  to  be  pursued 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  while  yet  the  secret  spring  and  rule  of  it  is 
near  at  hand,  in  the  Heaven-conferred  nature,  the  individual  conscious- 
ness, with  which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle.  Chu  Hsi,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  notes,  gives  a  different  interpretation  of  the  utterance.  But  the 
view  which  I  have  adopted  is  maintained  convincingly  by  Mao  Hsi-ho 
in  the  second  part  of  his  'Observations  on  the  Chung  Yung.'  With 
this  chapter  commences  the  third  part  of  the  Work,  which  embraces 
also  the  eight  chapters  which  follow.  '  It  is  designed,'  says  Chu  Hsi, 
'to  illustrate  what  is  said  in  the  first  chapter  that  "the  path  may  not 
be  left."  '  But  more  than  that  one  sentence  finds  its  illustration  here. 
Tsze-sze  had  reference  in  it  also  to  what  he  had  said — 'The  superior 
man  does  not  wait  till  he  sees  things  to  be  cautious,  nor  till  he  hears 
things  to  be  apprehensive.  There  is  nothing  more  visible  than  what 
is  secret,  and  nothing  more  manifest  than  what  is  minute.  Therefore, 
the  superior  man  is  watchful  over  himself  when  he  is  alone.' 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  Chung  Yung  that  we  find  a  good  deal 
of  moral  instruction  which  is  really  valuable.  Most  of  it  consists  of 
sayings  of  Confucius,  but  the  sentiments  of  Tsze-sze  himself  in  his  own 
language  are  interspersed  with  them.  The  sage  of  China  has  no  higher 
utterances  than  those  which  are  given  in  the  thirteenth  chapter.  — 
'  The  path  is  not  far  from  man.  When  men  try  to  pursue  a  course 
which  is  far  from  the  common  indications  of  consciousness,  this  course 
cannot  be  considered  the  path.  In  the  Book  of  Poetry  it  is  said — 

"  In  hewing  an  axe-handle,  in  hewing  an  axe-handle, 
The  pattern  is  not  far  off." 

W7e  grasp  one  axe-handle  to  hew  the  other,  and  yet  if  we  look  askance 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  may  consider  them  as  apart.  Therefore, 
the  superior  man  governs  men  according  to  their  nature,  with  what  is 
proper  to  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  change  what  is  wrong,  he  stops. 
When  one  cultivates  to  the  utmost  the  moral  principles  of  his  nature, 
and  exercises  them  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  he  is  not  far  from  the 
path.  What  yo:i  do  not  like  when  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others.' 
'In  the  way  of  the  superior  man  t!:ere  are  four  things,  to  none  cf 
which  have  I  as  yet  attained. — To  serve  my  father  as  I  would 
require,  my  son  to  serve  me  :  to  this  I  have  not  attained ;  to  serve 
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my  elder  brother  as  I  would  require  my  younger  brother  to  serve  me  :  to 
this  I  have  not  attained  ;  to  serve  my  ruler  as  I  would  require  my  minis- 
ter to  serve  me  :  to  this  I  have  not  attained  ;  to  set  the  example  in  be- 
having to  a  friend  as  I  would  require  him  to  behave  to  me  :  to  this 
I  have  not  attained.  Earnest  in  practising  the  ordinary  virtues,  and 
careful  in  speaking  about  them  ;  if  in  his  practice  he  has  anything 
defective,  the  superior  man  dares  not  but  exert  himself ;  and  if  in 
his  words  he  has  any  excess,  he  dares  not  allow  himself  such  license. 
Thus  his  words  have  respect  to  his  actions,  and  his  actions  have 
respect  to  his  words; — is  it  not  just  an  entire  sincerity  which  marks 
the  superior  man  ? ' 

We  have  here  the  golden  rule  in  its  negative  form  expressly  pro- 
pounded: — 'What  you  do  not  like  when  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do 
to  others.'  But  in  the  paragraph  which  follows  we  have  the  rule 
virtually  in  its  positive  form.  Confucius  recognises  the  duty  of  taking 
the  initiative — of  behaving  himself  to  others  in  the  first  instance  as 
he  would  that  they  should  behave  to  him.  There  is  a  certain  narrow- 
ness, indeed,  in  that  the  sphere  of  its  operations  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  relations  of  society,  which  are  spoken  of  more  at  large  in  the 
twentieth  chapter,  but  let  us  not  grudge  the  tribute  of  our  warm 
approbation  to  the  sentiments. 

This  chapter  is  followed  by  two  from  Tsze-sze,  to  the  effect  that 
the  superior  man  does  what  is  proper  in  every  change  of  his  situation, 
always  finding  his  rule  in  himself ;  and  that  in  his  practice  there  is 
an  orderly  advance  from  step  to  step, — from  what  is  near  to  what  is 
remote.  Then  follow  five  chapters  from  Confucius : — the  first,  on  the 
operation  and  influence  of  spiritual  beings,  to  show  '  the  manifestness 
of  what  is  minute,  and  the  irrepressible  ness  of  sincerity  ; '  the  second, 
on  the  filial  piety  of  Shun,  and  how  it  was  rewarded  by  Heaven  with 
the  throne,  with  enduring  fame,  and  with  long  life ;  the  third  and 
fourth,  on  the  kings  W2n  and  Wu,  and  the  duke  of  Chau,  celebrating 
them  for  their  filial  piety  and  other  associate  virtues ;  and  the  fifth, 
on  the  subject  of  government.  These  chapters  are  interesting  enough 
in  themselves,  but  when  I  go  back  from  them,  and  examine  whether 
I  have  from  them  any  better  understanding  of  the  paragraphs  in  the 
first  chapter  which  they  are  said  to  illustrate,  I  do  not  find  that  I  have 
Three  of  them,  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  would 
be  more  in  place  in  the  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  than  here  in  the  Chung 
VOL.  I.  >•; 
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Yung.  The  meaning  of  the  sixteenth  is  shadowy  and  undefined. 
After  all  the  study  which  I  have  directed  to  it,  there  are  some  points 
in  reference  to  which  I  have  still  doubts  and  difficulties. 

The  twentieth  chapter,  which  concludes  the  third  portion  of  the 
Work,  contains  a  full  exposition  of  Confucius's  views  on  government, 
though  professedly  descriptive  only  of  that  of  the  kings  Win  and  Wu. 
Along  with  lessons  proper  for  a  ruler  there  are  many  also  of  universal 
application,  but  the  mingling  of  them  perplexes  the  mind.  It  tells 
us  of  '  the  five  duties  of  univeral  application,' — those  between  sovereign 
and  minister,  husband  and  wife,  father  and  son,  elder  and  younger 
brother,  and  friends;  of  'the  three  virtues  by  which  those  duties  are 
carried  into  effect,'  namely,  knowledge,  benevolence,  and  energy ; 
and  of  '  the  one  thing,  by  which  those  virtues  are  practised,'  which 
is  singleness  or  sincerity.1  It  sets  forth  in  detail  the  nine  standard 
rules  for  the  administration  of  government,'  which  are  '  the  cultivation 
by  the  ruler  of  his  own  character ;  the  honouring  men  of  virtue  and 
talents  ;  affection  to  his  relatives ;  respect  towards  the  great  ministers ; 
kind  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  whole  body  of  officers;  cherish- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people  as  children  ;  encouraging  all  classes  of 
artizans ;  indulgent  treatment  of  men  from  a  distance  ;  and  the  kindly 
cherishing  of  the  princes  of  the  States.2 '  There  are  these  and  other 
equally  interesting  topics  in  this  chapter ;  but,  as  they  are  in  the 
Work,  they  distract  the  mind,  instead  of  making  the  author's  great 
object  more  clear  to  it,  and  I  will  not  say  more  upon  them  here. 

6.  Doubtless  it  was  the  mention  of  'singleness,'  or  'sincerity,'  in 
the  twentieth  chapter,  which  made  Tsze-sze  introduce  it  into  this 
Treatise,  for  from  those  terms  he  is  able  to  go  on  to  develope  what 
he  intended  in  saying  that  '  if  the  states  of  Equilibrium  and  Harmony 
exist  in  perfection,  a  happy  order  will  prevail  throughout  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  things  will  be  nourished  and  flourish.'  It  is  here, 
that  now  we  are  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  the  writer's  assertions, 
and  now  lost  in  vain  endeavours  to  ascertain  his  meaning.  I 
have  quoted  the  words  of  Confucius  that  it  is  '  singleness '  by 
which  the  three  virtues  of  knowledge,  benevolence,  and  energy  are 
able  to  carry  into  practice  the  duties  of  universal  obligation.  He 
says  also  that  it  is  this  same  '  singleness '  by  which  '  the  nine 
standard  rules  of  government '  can  be  effectively  carried  out. ' 
This  'singleness'  is  merely  a  name  for  'the  states  of  Equilibrium 

Par.  8.  "  Par.   12. 
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and  Harmony  existing  in  perfection/  It  denotes  a  character  absolutely 
and  relatively  good,  wanting  nothing  in  itself,  and  correct  in  all  its  out- 
goings. '  Sincerity '  is  another  term  for  the  same  thing,  and  in  speaking 
about  it,  Confucius  makes  a  distinction  between  sincerity  absolute  and 
sincerity  acquired.  The  former  is  born  with  some,  and  practised  by  them 
without  any  effort ;  the  latter  is  attained  by  study,  and  practised  by 
strong  endeavour2.  The  former  is  "the  way  of  Heaven;'  the  latter  is 
'the  way  of  men3.1  He  who  possesses  sincerity,' — absolutely,  that  is, — 
'is  he  who  without  effort  hits  what  is  right,  and  apprehends  without 
the  exercise  of  thought ;  he  is  the  sage  who  naturally  and  easily 
embodies  the  right  way.  He  who  attains  to  sincerity,  is  he  who 
chooses  what  is  good  and  firmly  holds  it  fast.  And  to  this  attainment 
there  are  requisite  the  extensive  study  of  what  is  good,  accurate 
inquiry  about  it,  careful  reflection  on  it,  the  clear  discrimination  of  it, 
and  the  earnest  practice  of  it.'  In  these  passages  Confucius  un- 
hesitatingly enunciates  his  belief  that  there  are  some  men  who  are 
absolutely  perfect,  who  come  into  the  world  as  we  might  conceive  the 
first  man  was,  when  he  was  created  by  God  'in  His  own  image,'  full  of 
knowledge  and  righteousness,  and  who  grow  up  as  we  know  that 
Christ  did,  'increasing  in  wisdom  and  in  stature.'  He  disclaimed 
being  considered  to  be  such  an  one  himself4,  but  the  sages  of  China 
were  such.  And  moreover,  others  who  are  not  so  naturally  may  make 
themselves  to  become  so.  Some  will  have  to  put  forth  more  effort  and 
to  contend  with  greater  struggles,  but  the  end  will  be  the  possession  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  achievement  of  the  practice. 

I  need  not  say  that  these  sentiments  are  contrary  to  the  views 
of  human  n.iture  which  are  presented  in  the  Bible.  The  testimony 
of  Revelation  is  that  '  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that 
doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.'  'If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,'  and 
in  writing  this  term,  I  am  thinking  here  not  of  sin  against  God, 
but,  if  we  can  conceive  of  it  apart  from  that,  of  failures  in  regard 
to  what  ought  to  be  in  our  regulation  of  ourselves,  and  in  our 
behaviour  to  others; — "if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.'  This  language  is  appropriate 
in  the  lips  of  the  learned  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  ignorant,  to 
the  highest  sage  as  to  the  lowest  child  of  the  soil.  Neither  the 
scriptures  of  God  nor  the  experience  of  man  know  of  individuals 

1  Par.  9.  -'  Par.  is.  »  Pars.  iS,  19-  "  Ana.  VII.  xix. 
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absolutely  perfect.  The  other  sentiment  that  men  can  make  them, 
selves  perfect  is  equally  wide  of  the  truth.  Intelligence  and  goodness 
by  no  means  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  saying  of  Ovid,  ' -Video  mcliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor] 
1  Nitimur  in  rctitum  semper,  cupinmsque  negata?  are  a  more  correct 
expression  of  the  facts  of  human,  consciousness  and  conduct  than  the 
high-flown  praises  of  Confucius. 

7.  But  Tsze-sze  adopts  the  dicta  of  his  grandfather  without 
questioning  them,  and  gives  them  forth  in  his  own  style  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  Treatise.  '  When  we  have 
intelligence  resulting  from  sincerity,  this  condition  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  nature;  when  we  have  sincerity  resulting  from  intelligence,  this 
condition  is  to  be  ascribed  to  instruction.  But  given  the  sincerity, 
and  there  shall  be  the  intelligence ;  given  the  intelligence,  and 
there  shall  be  the  sincerity  V 

Tsze-sze  does  more  than  adopt  the  dicta  of  Confucius.  He  applies 
them  in  a  way  which  the  Sage  never  did,  and  which  he  would 
probably  have  shrunk  from  doing.  The  sincere,  or  perfect  man  of 
Confucius,  is  he  who  satisfies  completely  all  the  requirements  of 
duty  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  and  in  the  exercise  of  govern, 
ment;  but  the  sincere  man  of  Tsze-sze  is  a  potency  in  the  universe- 
'  Able  to  give  its  full  development  to  his  own  nature,  he  can  do  the 
same  to  the  nature  of  other  men.  Able  to  give  its  full  development  to 
the  nature  of  other  men,  he  can  give  their  full  development  to  the 
natures  of  animals  and  things.  Able  to  give  their  full  development 
to  the  natures  of  creatures  and  things,  he  can  assist  the  transforming 
powers  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Able  to  assist  the  transforming  and 
nourishing  powers  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  he  may  with  Heaven  and 
Earth  form  a  ternion  V  Such  are  the  results  of  sincerity  natural.  The 
case  below  this — of  sincerity  acquired,  is  as  follows, — '  The  individual 
cultivates  its  shoots.  From  these  he  can  attain  to  the  possession  of 
sincerity.  This  sincerity  becomes  apparent.  From  being  apparent,  it 
becomes  manifest.  From  being  manifest,  it  becomes  brilliant.  Bril- 
liant, it  affects  others.  Affecting  others,  they  are  changed  by  it. 
Changed  by  it,  they  are  transformed.  It  is  only  he  who  is  possessed  of 
the  most  complete  sincerity  that  can  exist  under  heaven,  who  can 
transform2.'  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  when  he  thus  ex- 
pressed hitnself.  Tsze-sze  understood  neither  what  he  said  nor 

1  Ch.  xxi. 
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whereof  he  affirmed.  Mao  Hsi-ho  and  some  other  modern  writers 
explain  away  many  of  his  predicates  of  sincerity,  so  that  in  their  hands 
they  become  nothing  but  extravagant  hyperboles,  but  the  author  himself 
would,  I  believe,  have  protested  against  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
his  words.  True,  his  structures  are  castles  in  the  air,  but  he  had  no 
idea  himself  that  they  were  so. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  there  is  a  ridiculous  descent  from 
the  sublimity  of  the  two  preceding.  We  are  told  that  the  possessor 
of  entire  sincerity  is  like  a  spirit  and  can  foreknow,  but  the  fore- 
knowledge is  only  a  judging  by  the  milfoil  and  tortoise  and  other 
auguries  !  But  the  author  recovers  himself,  and  resumes  his  theme 
about  sincerity  as  conducting  to  self-completion  and  the  completion 
of  other  men  and  things,  describing  it  also  as  possessing  all  the 
qualities  which  can  be  predicated  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Gradually 
the  subject  is  made  to  converge  to  the  person  of  Confucius,  who  is 
the  ideal  of  the  sage,  as  the  sage  is  the  ideal  of  humanity  at  large. 
An  old  account  of  the  object  of  Tsze-sze  in  the  Chung  Yung  is  that 
he  wrote  it  to  celebrate  the  virtue  of  his  grandfather5.  He  certainly 
contrives  to  do  this  in  the  course  of  it.  The  thirtieth,  thirty-first, 
and  thirty-second  chapters  contain  his  eulogfum,  and  never  has  any 
other  mortal  been  exalted  in  such  terms.  '  He  may  be  compared  to 
heaven  and  earth  in  their  supporting  and  containing,  their  overshadow- 
ing and  curtaining  all  things ;  he  may  be  compared  to  the  four  seasons 
in  their  alternating  progress,  and  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  their 
successive  shining.'  'Quick  in  apprehension,  clear  in  discernment, 
of  far-reaching  intelligence,  and  all-embracing  knowledge,  he  was 
fitted  to  exercise  rule ;  magnanimous,  generous,  benign,  and  mild,  he 
was  fitted  to  exercise  forbearance  ;  impulsive,  energetic,  strong,  and 
enduring,  he  was  fitted  to  maintain  a  firm  hold ;  self-adjusted,  grave, 
never  swerving  from  the  Mean,  and  correct,  he  was  fitted  to  command 
leverence;  accomplished,  distinctive,  concentrative,  and 'search ing,  he 
was  fitted  to  exercise  discrimination.'  'All-embracing  and  vast,  he- 
was  like  heaven  ;  deep  and  active  as  a  fountain,  he  was  like  the  abyss.' 
'  Therefore  his  fame  overspreads  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  extends  to 
all  barbarous  tribes.  Wherever  ships  and  carriages  reach  ;  wherever 
the  strength  of  man  penetrates ;  wherever  the  heavens  overshadow 

1  ch.  «n.     '  cb.  xxiii.      •  m  m  &  w  m  *  us  &  *  £  «.  =t  a. 
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and  the  earth  sustains ;  wherever  the  sun  and  moon  shine ;  wherver 
frosts  and  dews  fall; — all  who  have  blood  and  breath  unfeignedly 
honour  and  love  him.  Hence  it  is  said, — He  is  the  equal  of  Heaven ! ' 
'Who  can  know  him  but  he  who  is  indeed  quick  in  apprehension, 
clear  in  discernment,  of  far-reaching  intelligence,  and  all-embracing 
knowledge,  possessing  all  heavenly  virtue  ? ' 

8.  We  have  arrived  at  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Work,  in 
which  the  author,  according  to  Chii  Hsi,  'having  carried  his  descrip- 
tions to  the  highest  point  in  the  preceding  chapter,  turns  back  and 
examines  the  source  of  his  subject ;  and  then  again  from  the  work  of 
the  learner,  free  from  all  selfishness  and  watchful  over  himself  when 
he  is  alone,  he  carries  out  his  description,  till  by  easy  steps  he  brings 
it  to  the  consummation  of  the  whole  world  tranqnillized  by  simple 
and  sincere  reverentialness.     He  moreover  eulogizes  its  mysteriousriess, 
till  he  speaks  of  it  at  last  as  without  sound  or  smell.1'     Between  the 
first  and  last  chapters  there  is  a  correspondency,  and  each  of  them 
may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  treatise.     The  difference 
between  them  is,  that  in  the  first  a  commencement  is  made  with  the 
mention  of  Heaven  as  the  conferrer  of  man's  nature,  while  in  this  the 
progress  of  man  in  virtue  is  traced,  step  by  step,  till  at  last  it  is  equal 
to  that  of  High  Heaven. 

9.  I  have  thus  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  given  a  general  and 
somewhat  copious  review  -of  this  W^ork.     My  object  has  been  to  seize, 
if  I  could,  the  train  of  thought  and  to  hold  it  up  to  the  reader.     Minor 
objections  to  it,  arising  from  the  confused  use  of  terms  and  singular 
applications  of  passages  from   the  older  Classics,  are  noticed  in  the 
notes  subjoined  to  the  translation.     I  wished  here  that  its  scope  should 
be  seen,  and  the  means  be  afforded  of  judging  how  far  it  is  worthy 
of  the  high  character  attributed  to  it.     'The  relish  of  it,'  says  the 
younger  Ch'ang,  '  is  inexhaustible.     The  whole  of  it  is  solid  learning. 
When  the  skilful   reader  has  explored  it    with    delight    till    he    has 
apprehended  it,  he  may  carry  it  into  practice  all  his  life,  and  will  find 
that  it  cannot  be  exhausted.1 ' 

My  own  opinion  of  it  is  less  favourable.  The  names  by  which  it 
has  been  called  in  translations  of  it  have  led  to  misconceptions  of  its 
character.  Were  it  styled  'The  states  of  Equilibrium  and  Harmony,' 
we  should  be  prepared  to  expect  something  strange  and  pro- 
bably extravagant.  Assuredly  .we  should  expect  nothing  more 

1  See  the  concluding  note  by  Chu  Hsi.  '  See  the  Introductory  note  below. 
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or  extravagant  than  what  we  have.  It  begins  sufficiently  well, 
but  the  author  has  hardly  enunciated  his  preliminary  apophthegms, 
when  lie  conducts  into  an  obscurity  where  we  can  hardly  grope  our 
way,  and  when  we  emerge  from  that,  it  is  to  be  bewildered  by  his 
gorgeous  but  unsubstantial  pictures  of  sagely  perfection.  He  has 
eminently  contributed  to  nourish  the  pride  of  his  countrymen.  He 
has  exalted  their  sages  above  all  that  is  called  God  or  is  worshipped, 
and  taught  the  masses  of  the  people  that  with  them  they  have  need 
of  nothing  from  without.  In  the  meantime  it  is  antagonistic  to 
Christianity.  By-and-by,  when  Christianity  has  prevailed  in  China, 
men  will  refer  to  it  as  a  striking  proof  how  their  fathers  by  their 
wisdom  knew  neither  God  nor  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONFUCIUS  AND  HIS  IMMEDIATE  DISCIPLES. 
SECTION  I. 

LIFE  OF   CONFUCIUS. 

i.  'And  have  you  foreigners  surnames  as  well? '     This  question 

has  often  been  put  to  me  by  Chinese.     It  marks  the  ignorance  which 

belongs  to  the  people  of  all  that  is  external  to  thein- 

His  ancestry  ,  .  .  .      , 

selves,  and  the  pride  of  antiquity  which  enters  largely 
as  an  element  into  their  character.  If  such  a  pride  could  in  any  case 
be  justified,  we  might  allow  it  to  the  family  of  the  K'ung,  the 
descendants  of  Confucius.  In  the  reign  of  K'ang-hsi,  twenty-one 
centimes  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  the  sage,  they  amounted  to 
eleven  thousand  males.  But  their  ancestry  is  carried  back  through  a 
period  of  equal  extent,  and-  genealogical  tables  are  common,  in  which 
the  descent  of  Confucius  is  traced  down  from  Hwang-ti,  in  whose 
reign  the  cycle  was  invented,  B.  c.  2637 '. 

The  more  moderate  writers,  however,  content  themselves  with 
exhibiting  his  ancestry  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chau 
dynasty,  B.  c.  1121.  Among  the  relatives  of  the  tyrant  Cha'u,  the 
last  emperor  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  was  an  elder  brother,  by  a  con- 
cubine, named  Ch'i 2,  who  is  celebrated  by  Confucius,  Ana.  XVIII.  i, 
under  the  title  of  the  viscount  of  Wei.  Foreseeing  the  impending 
ruin  of  their  family,  Ch'i  withdrew  from  the  court ;  and  sub- 
sequently he  was  invested  by  the  emperor  Ch'ang,  the  second  of 
the  house  of  Chau,  with  the  principality  of  Sung,  which  embraced 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  present  province  of  Ho-nan,  that  he 
might  there  continue  the  sacrifices  to  the  sovereigns  of  Yin.  Ch'i 
was  followed  as  duke  of  Sung  by  a  younger  brother,  in  whose  Lne 
the  succession  continued.  His  great-grandson,  the  duke  Min3,  was 

1  See  Memoires  concernant  les  Chinois,  Tome  XII,  p.447  et  seq.  Father  Amiot 
states,  p.  501,  that  he  had  seen  the  representative  of  the  family,  who  succeeded  to  the 
dignity  of  ffl  18  &  in  tne  ninth  year  of  Ch'ien-lung,  A.  D.  1744.  The  last  duke,  not  the 
present,  was  visited  in  our  own  time  by  the  late  Dr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Consul 
Markham.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  1  should  say  here,  that  the  name  Confucius  is 
merely  the  Chinese  characters  dFL  ^C  •?  (K'ung  Fu-tsze,  'The  master  K'ung') 
Latinized.  '  ^.  »&&. 
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followed,  B.  c.  908,  by  a  younger  brother,  leaving,  however,  two 
sons,  Fu-fu  Ho1  and  Fang-sze.2  Fu  Ho8  resigned  his  right  to  the 
dukedom  in  favour  of  Fang-sze,  who  put  his  uncle  to  death  in  B.  c. 
893,  and  became  master  of  the  State.  He  is  known  as  the  duke 
Li4,  and  to  his  elder  brother  belongs  the  honour  of  having  the  sage 
among  his  descendants. 

Three  descents  from  Ffi  Ho,  we  find  Ch3ng  K4do-fu  *,  who  was  a 
distinguished  officer  under  the  dukes  Tdi,  Wu,  and  Hsiian8  (B.  c. 
799-728).  He  is  still  celebrated  for  his  humility,  and  for  his  literary 
tastes.  We  have  accounts  of  him  as  being  in  communication  with 
the  Grand-historiographer  of  the  kingdom,  and  engaged  in  researches 
about  its  ancient  poetry,  thus  setting  an  example  of  one  of  the  works  to 
which  Confucius  gave  himself7.  K'ao  gave  birth  to  K'ung-fu  Chia8, 
from  whom  the  surname  of  K'ung  took  its  rise.  Five  generations  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  dukedom  was  held  in  the  direct  line  of  his 
ancestry,  and  it  was  according  to  the  rule  in  such  cases  that  the 
branch  should  cease  its  connection  with  the  ducal  stem,  and  merge 
among  the  people  under  a  new  surname.  K'ung  Chia  was  Master 
of  the  Horse  in  Sung,  and  an  officer  of  well-known  loyalty  and 
probity.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  had  a  wife  of  surpassing 
beauty,  of  whom  the  chief  minister  of  the  State,  by  name  Hwa"  Tu*, 
happened  on  one  occasion  to  get  a  glimpse.  Determined  to  possess 
her,  he  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues,  which  ended,  B.  c.  710,  in 
the  murder  of  Chia  and  of  the  ruling  duke  Shang10.  At  the  same 
time,  Til  secured  the  person  of  the  lady,  and  hastened  to  his  palace 
with  the  prize,  but  on  the  way  she  had  strangled  herself  with  her 
girdle. 

An  enmity  was  thus  commenced  between  the  two  families  of 
K'ung  and  Hwa  which  the  lapse  of  time  did  not  obliterate,  and  the 
latter  being  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  Chia's  great-grandson 
withdrew  into  the  State  of  Lti  to  avoid  their  persecution.  There 
he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  city  of  Fang",  and  is  known 

'  &  '£  f»7  •          2*Jr  (al.  #.)  #.  '  I  drop  here  the   '£  (second  tone), 

which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  those  times  in  a  manner  equivalent  to  our  Mr.4 1$  fe. 
'  IE  ^   fll  ;   ffl    is  used  in  the  same  way  as   *£  >  see  note  3.          *  j$,<  ~j&,  ^[,    H  5% 
7  See  the  Jft  In.  and  $J  0  $f  J^  ;    quoted  ih  Chiang  Yung's  (X  ^C)    Life  of  Con- 
fucius,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ^5RH^      'ft  '£  &      "*^      '°^^      "  K- 
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in  history  by  the  name  of  Fang-shu.  Fang-shu  gave  birth  to  Po-hsia*, 
and  from  him  came  Shu-Hang  Heh 3,  the  father  of  Confucius.  Heh 
appears  in  the  history  of  the  times  as  a  soldier  of  great  prowess  and 
daring  bravery.  In  the  year  B.  c.  562,  when  serving  at  the  siege  of 
a  place  called  Peh-yang4,  a  party  of  the  assailants  made  their  way 
in  at  a  gate  which  had  purposely  been  left  open,  and  no  sooner  were 
they  inside  than  the  portcullis  was  dropped.  Heh  was  just  entering ; 
and  catching  the  massive  structure  with  both  his  hands,  he  gradually 
by  dint  of  main  strength  raise'd  it  and  held  it  up,  till  his  friends  ha(J 
made  their  escape. 

Thus  much  on  the  ancestry  of  the  sage.  Doubtless  he  could  trace 
his  descent  in  the  way  which  has  been  indicated  up  to  the  imperial 
house  of  Yin,  nor  was  there  one  among  his  ancestors  during  the  rule 
of  Chan  to  wl:om  he  could  not  refer  with  satisfaction.  They  had  been 
ministers  and  soldiers  of  Sung  and  Lu,  all  men  of  worth,  and  in  Chang 
K'ao,  both  for  his  humility  and  literary  researches,  Confucius  might 
have  special  complacency. 

2.  Confucius  was  the  child  of  Shu-liang  Heh's  old  age.  The 
soldier  had  married  in  early  life,  but  his  wife  brought  him  only 
From  his  birth  daughters, — to  the  number  of  nine,  and  no  son.  By  a 
em^ioymSenPtsbliC  concubine  he  had  a  son>  named  Mang-p'i  and  also 
B.  c.  551-531-  Po-ni5,  who  proved  a  cripple,  so  that,  when  he  was 
over  seventy  years,  Heh  sought  a  second  wife  in  the  Yen  family6, 
from  which  came  subsequently  Yen  Hui,  the  favourite  disciple  of 
his  son.  There  were  three  daughters  in  the  family,  the  youngest 
being  named  Chang-tsai 7.  Their  father  said  to  them,  '  Here  is  the 
commandant  of  Tsau.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  only 
scholars,  but  his  ancestors  before  them  \vere  descendants  of  the 
sage  sovereigns.  He  is  a  man  ten  feet  high 8,  and  of  extraordinary- 
prowess,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of  his  alliance.  Though  he  is  old 
and  austere,  you  need  have  no  misgivings  about  him.  Which  of 
you  three  will  be  his  wife?'  The  two  elder  daughters  were  silent, 
but  ChSng-tsai  said,  'Why  do  you  ask  us,  father?  It  is  for  you, 
to  determine.'  '  Very  well,'  said  her  father  in  reply,  '  you  will  do. 
Ch&ng-tsai,  accordingly,  became  H£h's  wife,  and  in  due  time  gave 

'R5  &.     2ftg.     s&m&-     4is».     3£&,-^f&;g 

"  M  R-  m*|E-  It  A  >  J|:  H-"1"  J&       See,  on  the  length  of  the  ancient 

foot,  Aha.  VIII.  vi,  but  the  point  needs  a  more  sifting  investigation  than  it  has  yet 
received. 
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birth  to  Confucius,  who  received  the  name  of  Ch'iu,  and  was  subse- 
quently styled  Chung-ni1.  The  event  happened  on  the  twenty-first 
'day  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  duke  Hsiang^ 
of  Lu,  being  the  twentieth  year  of  the  emperor  Ling,  B.C.  552  '.  The 
birth-place  was  in  the  district  of  Tsau 3,  of  which  Heh  was  the  gover- 
nor. It  was  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  present  department 
of  Yen-chau  in  Shan-tung,  but  the  honour  of  being  the  exact  spot  is 
claimed  for  two  places  in  two  different  distiicts  of  the  department. 

The  notices  which  we  have  of  Confucius's  early  years  are  very 
scanty.  When  he  was  in  his  third  year  his  father  died.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  as  a  boy  he  used  to  play  at  the  arrangement  of 

1  ^  5f)-  ^  fif1  J2-  The  legends  say  that  Chang-tsai,  fearing  lest  she  should  not 
have  a  son,  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  age,  privately  ascended  the  Ni-ch'iu  hill  to 
pray  for  the  boon,  and  that  when  she  had  obtained  it,  she  commemorated  the  fact  in  the 
names— Ch'iu  and  Chung-ni.  But  the  cripple,  Mang-p'i,  had  previously  been  styled 
Po-ni.  There  was  some  reason,  previous  to  Confucius's  birth,  for  using  the  term  ni 
in  the  family.  As  might  be  expected,  the  birth  of  the  sage  is  surrounded  with  many 
prodigious  occurrences.  One  account  is,  that  the  husband  and  wife  prayed  together  for 
a  sen  in  a  dell  of  mount  Ni.  As  Chang-tsai  went  up  the  hill,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
plants  all  erected  themselves,  and  bent  downwards  on  her  return.  That  night  she 
dreamt  the  black  Tt  appeared,  and  said  to  her,  'You  shall  have  a  son,  a  sage,  and 
you  must  bring  him  forth  in  a  hollow  mulberry  tree."  One  day  during  her  pregnancy, 
she  fell  into  a  dreamy  state,  and  saw  five  old  men  in  the  hall,  who  called  themselves  the 
essences  of  the  five  planets,  and  led  an  animal  which  looked  like  a  small  cow  with  one 
horn,  and  was  covered  with  scales  like  a  dragon.  This  creature  knelt  before  Chang-tsai, 
and  cast  forth  from  its  mouth  a  slip  of  jade,  on  which  was  the  inscription, — '  The  son  of 
the  essence  of  water  shall  succeed  to  the  decaying  Chan,  and  be  a  throneless  king.' 
Chang-tsai  tied  a  piece  of  embroidered  ribbon  about  its  horn,  and  the  vision  disappeared. 
When  Heh  was  told  of  it,  he  said,  'The  creature  must  be  the  Ch'i-lin.'  As  her  time 
drew  near,  Chang-tsai  asked  her  husband  if  there  was  an}'  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  '  the  hollow  mulberry  tree.'  He  told  her  there  was  a  dry  cave  in  the  south  hill, 
which  went  by  that  name.  Then  she  said,  'I  will  go  and  be  confined  there.'  Her 
husband  was  surprised,  but  when  made  acquainted  with  her  former  dream,  he  made  the 
necessary  arrangements.  On  the  night  when  the  child  was  born,  two  dragons  catne  and 
kept  watch  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  hiil,  and  two  spirit-ladies  ppeared  in  the  air, 
pouring  out  fragrant  odours,  as  if  to  bathe  Chang-tsai ;  and  as  soon  as  the  birth  took 
place,  a  spring  of  clear  warm  water  bubbled  up  from  the  floor  of  the  cave,  which  dried 
up  again  when  the  child  had  been  washed  in  it.  The  child  was  of  an  extraordinary 
appearance  ;  with  a  mouth  like  the  sea,  ox  lips,  a  dragon's  back,  &c.  &c.  On  the  top 
of  his  head  was  a  remarkable  formation,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  named  Ch'iu, 
&c.  See  the  ^lj  [Hj  ^  Bk.  Ixxviii.— Sze-ina  Ch'ien  seems  to  make  Confucius  to  have 
been  illegitimate,  saying  that  Heh  and  Miss  Yen  cohabited  in  the  wilderness  (§-f  >&). 
Chiang  Yung  says  that  the  phrase  has  reference  simply  to  the  disparity  of  their  ages. 

~  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  says  that  Confucius  was  born  in  the  twenty -second  year  of  duke 
Hsiang,  B.C.  550.  He  is  followed  by  Chu  Hsi  in  the  short  sketch  of  Confucius's  life 
prefixed  to  the  Lun  Yii,  and  by  'The  Annals  of  the  Empire'  (JS  j^  ^  jfctl  ^), 
published  with  imperial  sanction  in  the  reign  of  Chia-ch'ing.  (To  this  latter  work  I 
have  generally  referred  for  my  dates. )  The  year  assigned  in  the  text  above  rests  ofl  the 
authority  of  Ku-liang  and  Kung-yang,  the  two  commentators  on  the  Ch'un-Ch'ifl. 
With  regard  to  the  month,  however,  the  tenth  is  that  assigned  by  Ku-liang,  while 
Kung-yang  names  the  eleventh. 

'  Tsau  is  written  J$,   $&,  ®R.   :uid   Jjfi. 
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sacrificial  vessels,  and  at  postures  of  ceremony.  Of  his  schooling 
we  have  no  reliable  account.  There  is  a  legend,  indeed,  that  at  seven 
he  went  to  school  to  Yen  P'ing-chung  \  but  it  must  be  rejected  as 
P'ing-chung  belonged  to  the  State  of  Ch'i.  He  tells  us  himself  that  at 
fifteen  he  bent  his  mind  to  learning2;  but  the  condition  of  the 
family  was  one  of  poverty.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  people  were 
astonished  at  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  he  explained  it  by  saying, 
1  When  I  was  young,  my  condition  was  low,  and  therefore  I  acquired 
my  ability  in  many  things;  but  they  were  mean  matters3.' 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  married  a  lady  from  the  State  of  Sung, 
of  the  Chien-kwan  family4,  and  in  the  following  year  his  son  Li 
was  born.  On  the  occasion  of  this  event,  the  duke  Chao  sent  him 
a  present  of  a  couple  of  carp.  It  was  to  signify  his  sense  of  his 
prince's  favour,  that  he  called  his  son  Li  (The  Carp\  and  after- 
wards gave  him  the  designation  of  Po-yii 5  (Fish  Primus).  No 
mention  is .  made  of  the  birth  of  any  other  children,  though  we 
know,  from  Ana.  V.  i,  that  he  had  at  least  one  daughter.  We 
know  also,  from  an  inscription  on  her  grave,  that  he  had  one  other 
daughter,  who  died  when  she  was  quite  young.  The  fact  of  the  duke 
of  Lu's  sending  him  a  gift  on  the  occasion  of  Li's  birth,  shows  that  he 
was 'not  unknown,  but  was  already  commanding  public  attention 
and  the  respect  of  the  great. 

It  was  about  this  time,  probably  in  the  year  after  his  marriage, 
that  Confucius  took  his  first  public  employment,  as  keeper  of  the 
stores  of  grain6,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  public  fields  and  lands7,  ^encius  adduces  these  employments 
in  illustration  of  his  doctrine  that  the  superior  man  may  at  times 
take  office  on  account  of  his  poverty,  but  must  confine  himself  in 
such  a  case  to  places  of  small  emolument,  and  aim  at  nothing  but 
the  discharge  of  their  humble  duties.  According  to  him,  Confucius, 
as  keeper  of  stores,  said,  'My  calculations  must  all  be  right; — that 
is  all  I  have  to  care  about ; '  and  when  in  charge  of  the  public 
fields,  he  said,  'The  oxen  and  sheep  must  be  fat  and  strong  and 

'H^ft.  'Ana.II.iv.  "Ana.IX.vi.  «  £  %.  Z  tf  t  -R 

*  &  B  IS.,   ffi)  ^  f6  &  *  &  §1  l£       This  is  Mencius's  account.     SiJ-md 

Ch'ien  says  tsf  ft  ^  Si  l£>  but  his  subsequent  words  £f  "M  3*  snow  that  tne  office 
was  the  same.  '  Mencius  calls  this  office  fffc  HJ,  while  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  says 
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superior: — that  is  all  I  have  to  care  about1.'  It  does  not  appear 
whether  these  offices  were  held  by  Confucius  in  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  the  State,  or  as  a  dependent  of  the  Chi  family  in  whose 
jurisdiction  he  lived.  The  present  of  the  carp  from  the  duke  may 
incline  us  to  suppose  the  former. 

3.  In  his  twenty-second  year,  Confucius  commenced  his  labours 
as  a  public  teacher,  and  his  house  became  a  resort  for  young  and 
inquiring  spirits,  who  wished  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  antiquity. 

However  small  the  fee  his  pupils  were  able  to  afford, 
Commencement  * 

of  his  labours  as  he  never  refused  his  instructions  *.  All  that  he  required, 
death°heof  ihs  was  an  ar^ent  desire  for  improvement,  and  some  degree, 
mother.  of  capacity.  'I  do  not  open  up  the  truth,'  he  said, 

'to  one  who  is  not  eager  to  get  knowledge,  nor  help 
out  any  one  who  is  not  anxious  to  explain  himself.  When  I  have 
presented  one  corner  of  a  subject  to  any  one,  and  he  cannot  from  it 
learn  the  other  three,  I  do  not  repeat  my  lesson3.' 

His  mother  died  in  the  year  B.C.  527,  and  he  resolved  that  her  body 
should  lie  in  the  same  grave  with  that  of  his  father,  and  that  their 
common  resting-place  should  be  in  Fang,  the  first  home  of  the  K'ung 
in  Lu.  But  here  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  His  father's  coffin  had 
been  for  twenty  years  where  it  had  first  been  deposited,  off  the  road  of 
The  Fire  Fathers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tsau  : — would  it  be  right  in  him 
to  move  it?  He  was  relieved  from  this  perplexity  by  an  old  woman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  told  him  that  the  coffin  had  only  just  been 
put  into  the  ground,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  not  regularly 
buried.  On  learning  this,  he  carried  his  purpose  into  execution. 
Both  coffins  were  conveyed  to  Fang,  and  put  in  the  ground  together, 
with  no  intervening  space  between  them,  as  was  the  custom  in  some 
States.  And  now  came  a  new  perplexity.  He  said  to  himself,  'In  old 
times,  they  had  graves,  but  raised  no  tumulus  over  them.  But  I  am  a 
man,  who  belongs  equally  to  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west  I  must  have  something  by  which  I  can  remember  the  place.' 
Accordingly  he  raised  a  mound,  four  feet  high,  over  the  grave  and 
returned  home,  leaving  a  party  of  his  disciples  to  see  everything 
properly  completed.  In  the  meantime  there  came  on  a  heavy  storm 
of  rain,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  disciples  joined 
him.  'What  makes  you  so  late?'  he  asked.  'The  grave  in  Fang 
fell  down,'  they  said.  He  made  no  reply,  and  they  repeated  their 

1  Menciua.  V.  Pt.  II.  v.  4.  *  Ana.  VII.  vii.  *  Ana.  VII.  viii. 
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answer  three  times,  when  he  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  '  Ah !  they 
did  not  make  their  graves  so  in  antiquity1.' 

Confucius  mourned  for  his  mother  the  regular  period  of  three 
years, — three  years  nominally,  but  in  fact  only  twenty-seven  months. 
Five  days  after  the  mourning  was  expired,  he  played  on  his  lute,  but 
could  not  sing.  It  required  other  five  days  before  he  could  accompany 
an  instrument  with  his  voice'-. 

Some  writers  have  represented  Confucius  as  teaching  his  disciples 
important  lessons  from  the  manner  in  which  he  .buried  his  mother,  and 
having  a  design  to  correct  irregularities  in  the  ordinary  funeral 
ceremonies,  of  the  time.  These  things  are  altogether  'without  book.' 
We  simply  have  a  dutiful  son  paying  the  last  tribute  of  affection  to  a 
good  parent.  In  one  point  lie  departs  from  the  ancient  practice, 
raising  a  mound  over  the  grave,  and  when  the  fresh  earth  gives  way 
from  a  sudden  rain,  he  is  moved  to  tears,  and  seems  to  regret  his 
innovation.  This  sets  Confucius  vividly  before  us,— a  man  of  the  past 
as  much  as  of  the  present,  whose  own  natural  feelings  were  liable  to 
be  hampered  in  their  development  by  the  traditions  of  antiquity 
which  he  considered  sacred.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe 
the  reason  which  he  gave  for  rearing  the  mound.  He  had  in  it  a 
presentiment  of  much  of  his  future  course.  He  was  '  a  man  of  the 
north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west.'  He  might  not  confine  him- 
self to  any  one  State.  He  would  travel,  and  his  way  might  be  directed 
to  some  'wise  ruler,'  whom  his  counsels  would  conduct  to  a  benevolent 
sway  that  would  break  forth  on  every  side  till  it  transformed  the 
empire. 

4.     When    the    mourning   for   his    mother   was   over,    Confucius 

remained    in    L,u,    but   in    what   special    capacity    we   do    not    know. 

Probably    he    continued    to    encourage    the    resort    of 

He  learns  mu-      . 

sic;  visits  the  inquirers  to  whom  he  communicated  instruction,  and 
anY*  returns  to'  Plirsued  his  own  researches  into  the  history,  literature, 
ivu.  and  institutions  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  B.C  525, 

th/j .  chief  of  the  small  State  of  T'an3,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  court  of  Lu,  and  discoursed  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
at  a  feast  given  to  him  by  the  duke,  about  the  names  which  the 
most  ancient  sovereigns,  from  Hwang-ti  downwards,  gave  to  their 

1  Li  Chi,  II.  Sect.  I.  i.  iu;  Sect.  II.  iii.  30;  Pt.  I.  i.  6,  See  also  the  discussion  of 
those  passages  in  Chiang  Yung's  '  Life  of  Confucius.'-  'Li  Chi,  IL  Sect.  I.  i.  23. 

'"'  See  the  Ch'un  Ch'iil,  under  the  seventh  year  of  duke  Chao,— 
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ministers.  The  sacrifices  to  the  emperor  Shao-hao,  the  next  in 
descent  from  Hwang-ti,  were  maintained  in  T'an,  so  that  the  chief 
fancied  that  he  knew  all  about  the  abstruse  subject  on  which  he 
discoursed.  Confucius,  hearing  about  the  matter,  waited  on  the  visitor, 
and  learned  from  him  all  that  he  had  to  communicate1. 

To  the  year  B.  c.  525,  when  Confucius  was  twenty-nine  years  old, 
is  referred  his  studying  music  under  a  famous  master  of  the  name  of 
Hsiang2.  He  was  approaching  his  thirtieth  year  when,  as  he  tells  us, 
4  he  stood 3  *  firm,  that  is,  in  his  convictions  on  the  subjects  of  learning 
to  which  he  had  bent  his  mind  fifteen  years  before.  Five  years  more, 
however,  were  still  to  pass  by,  before  the  anticipation  mentioned  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  paragraph  began  to  receive  its  fulfilment  ^ 
though  we  may  conclude  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought  about 
that  he  was  growing  all  the  time  in  the  estimation  of  the  thinking 
minds  in  his  native  State. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  duke  Chao,  B.  c.  518,  one  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  L,u,  known  by  the  name  Mang  Hsi,  died. 
Seventeen  years  before,  he  had  painfully  felt  his  ignorance  of  cere- 
monial observances,  and  had  made  it  his  subsequent  business  to. 
make  himself  acquainted  with  them.  On  his  deathbed,  he  addressed 
his  chief  officer,  saying,  '  A  knowledge  of  propriety  is  the  stem 
of  a  man.  Without  it  he  has  no  means  of  standing  firm.  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  one  K'ung  Ch'iu,  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  it. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  sages,  and  though  the  line  of  his  family  was 
extinguished  in  Sung,  among  his  ancestors  there  were  Ffi-fu  Ho, 
who  resigned  the  State  to  his  brother,  and  Chang  K'ao-fu,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  humility.  Tsang  Heh  has  observed  that  if 
sage  men  of  intelligent  virtue  do  not  attain  to  eminence,  distin- 
guished men  are  sure  to  appear  among  their  posterity.  His  words  are 
now  to  be  verified,  I  think,  in  K'uiig  Ch'iu.  After  my  death,  you  must 

1  This  rests  on  the  respectable  authority  of  Tso  Ch'iu-ining's  annotations  on  the  Ch'un 
Ch'iu,  but  I  must  consider  it  apocryphal.  The  legend-writers  have  fashioned  a  journey 
to  T'an.  The  slightest  historical  intimation  becomes  a  text  with  them,  on  which  they 
enlarge  to  the  glory  of  the  sage.  Ainiot  has  reproduced  and  expanded  their  romancings, 
and  others,  such  as  Pauthier  (Chine,  pp.  121-183)  antl  Thornton  (History  of  China,  vol. 
i.  pp.  151-215),  have  followed  in  his  wake.  'fjjf  $•  See  the  'Narratives  of  the 
School,'  %£•  jEl,  art.  $$  ^  $f  ;  but  the  account  there  given  is  not  more  credible  than 
the  chief  of  T 'an's  expositions.  3Ana.  II.  iv.  *The  journey  to  ChSu  is  placed  by 
Sze-ma  Ch'ien  before  Confucius's  holding  of  his  first  official  employments,  and  Chu 
Hsi  and  most  other  writers  follow  him.  It  is  a  great  error,  and  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  passage  from  the  ^  J£  {$  upon  the  subject. 
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tell  Hochi  to  go  and  study  proprieties  under  him1.'  In  consequence 
of  this  charge,  Ho-?hi 2,  M£ng  Hsi's  son,  who  appears  in  the  Analects 
under  the  name  of  Mang  i s,  and  a  brother,  or  perhaps  only  a 
near  relative,  named  Nan-kung  Ch^ng-shu  \  became  disciples  of 
Confucius.  Their  wealth  and  standing  in  the  State  gave  him  a 
position  which  he  had  not  had  before,  and  he  told  Ch&ng-shu"  of  a  wish 
which  he  had  to  visit  the  court  of  Chan,  and  especially  to  confer  on 
the  subject  of  ceremonies  and  music  with  L,ao  Tan.  ChSng-shu 
represented  the  matter  to  the  duke  Ch'ao,  who  put  a  carriage  and  a 
pair  of  horses  at  Confucius's  disposal  for  the  expedition s. 

At  this  time  the  court  of  Chau  was  in  the  city  of  Lo 6,  in  the 
present  department  of  Ho-nan  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  known  by  the  title  of  ChSng7,  but  the  sovereignty 
was  little  more  than  nominal.  The  state  of  China  was  then  analogous 
to  that  of  one  of  the  European  kingdoms  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty,  the  various 
states  of  the  kingdom  had  been  assigned  to  the  relatives  and  adherents 
of  the  reigning  family.  There  were  thirteen  principalities  of  greater 
note,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  dependencies.  During  the 
vigorous  youth  of  the  dynasty,  the  sovereign  or  lord  paramount 
exercised  an  effective  control  over  the  various  chiefs,  but  with  the 
lapse  of  time  there  came  weakness  and  decay.  The  chiefs— cor- 
responding somewhat  to  the  European  dukes,  earls,  marquises,  barons, 
&c. — quarrelled  and  warred  among  themselves,  and  the  stronger 
among  them  barely  acknowledged  their  subjection  to  the  sovereign. 
A  similar  condition  of  things  prevailed  in  each  particular  State. 
There  there  were  hereditary  ministerial  families,  who  were  continually 
encroaching  on  the  authority  of  their  rulers,  and  the  heads  of  those 
families  again  were  frequently  hard  pressed  by  their  inferior  officers. 
vSuch  was  the  state  of  China  in  Confucius's  time.  The  reader  must 
have  it  clearly  before  him,  if  he  would  understand  the  position  of  the 
sage,  and  the  reforms  which,  we  shall  find,  it  was  subsequently  his 
object  to  introduce. 

'seejfcftfl.  B&-fc¥,      '$!£•      "S®*-      'fcgifcfc. 

"The  3J&  j(n  makes  ChSng-shu  accompany  Confucius  to  Chau.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand this,  if  Chang-shfi  were  really  a  son  of  Mang  Hsi  who  had  died  that  year.  *  % 

7|fc   3*    (B.  C.   519-475). 
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Arrived  at  Chan,  he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  court  or  any  of 
the  principal  ministers.  He  was  there  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  an 
inquirer  about  the  ceremonies  and  maxims  of  the  founders  of  the 
existing  dynasty.  Lao  Tan1,  whom  he  had  wished  to  see,  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the  Taoists,  or  Rationalistic  sect 
(so  called),  which  has  maintained  its  ground  in  opposition  to  the 
followers  of  Confucius,  was  then  a  curator  of  the  royal  library.  They 
met  and  freely  interchanged  their  views,  but  no  reliable  account  of 
their  conversations  has  been  preserved.  In  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Li 
Chi,  which  is  headed  'The  philosopher  TsSng  asked,'  Confucius  refers 
four  times  to  the  views  of  Lao-tsze  on  certain  points  of  funeral  cere- 
monies, and  in  the  'Narratives  of  the  School,'  Book  XXIV,  he  tells  Chi 
K'ang  what  he  had  heard  from  him  about  'The  Five  Tis,'  but  we  may 
hope  their  conversation  turned  also  on  more  important  subjects.  Sze- 
ma  Ch'ien,  favourable  to  Lao-tsze,  makes  him  lecture  his  visitor  in  the 
following  style : — '  Those  whom  you  talk  about  are  dead,  and  their 
bones  are  mouldered  to  dust ;  only  their  words  remain.  When  the 
superior  man  gets  his  time,  he  mounts  aloft ;  but  when  the  time  is 
against  him,  he  moves  as  if  his  feet  were  entangled.  I  have  heard 
that  a  good  merchant,  though  he  has  rich  treasures  deeply  stored, 
appears  as  if  he  were  poor,  and  that  the  superior  man  whose  virtue  is 
complete,  is  yet  to  outward  seeming  stupid.  Put  away  your  proud  air 
and  many  desires,  your  insinuating  habit  and  wild  will3.  These  are  of 
no  advantage  to  you.  This  is  all  which  I  have  to  tell  you.'  On  the 
other  hand,  Confucius  is  made  to  say  to  his  disciples,  '  I  know  how 
birds  can  fly,  how  fishes  can  swim,  and  how  animals  can  run.  But  the 
runner  may  be  snared,  the  swimmer  may  be  hooked,  and  the  flyer  may 
be  shot  by  the  arrow.  But  there  is  the  dragon.  I  cannot  tell  how  he 
mounts  on  the  wind  through  the  clouds,  and  rises  to  heaven.  To-day 

1  have  seen  Lao-tsze,  and  can  only  compare  him  to  the  dragon5.' 

While  at  Lo,  Confucius  walked  over  the  grounds  set  apart  for 
the  great  sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth;  inspected  the  pattern  of 
the  Hall  of  Light,  built  to  give  audience  in  to  the  princes  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  examined  all  the  arrangements  of  the  ancestral 
temple  and  the  court.  From  the  whole  he  received  a  profound 

According  to  Sze-nia  Ch'ien,  Tan  was  the  posthumous  epithet  of  this  individual, 
whose  surname  was  LI  ($),  name  A*  (3£)>  aud  designation  Po-yang  (f^Bf)- 

2  &  f§  Jli  n [^       '    See   the    &  |£,    ?lj   &   ffi  =,     and   compare   the   remarks 
attributed  to  Lao-tsze  in  the  account  of  the  K'ung  family  near  the  beginning. 
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impression.  '  Now,'  said  he  with  a  sigh,  '  I  know  the  sage  wisdom 
of  the  duke  of  Chan,  and  how  the  House  of  Chau  attained  to  the 
royal  sway1.'  On  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  Light  were  paintings 
of  the  ancient  sovereigns  from  Yao  and  Shun  downwards,  their 
characters  appearing  in  the  representations  of  them,  and  words  of 
praise  or  warning  being  appended.  There  was  also  a  picture  of  the 
duke  of  Chau  sitting  with  his  infant  nephew,  the  king  Ch'ang, 
upon  his  knees,  to  give  audience  to  all  the  princes.  Confucius  sur- 
veyed the  scene  with  silent  delight,  and  then  said  to  his  followers, 
1  Here  you  see  how  Chau  became  so  great.  As  we  use  a  glass  to 
examine  the  forms  of  things,  so  must  we  study  antiquity  in  order 
to  understand  the  present  time'.'  In  the  hall  of  the  ancestral 
temple,  there  was  a  metal  statue  of  a  man  with  three  clasps  upon 
his  mouth,  and  his  back  covered  over  with  an  enjoyable  homily  on 
the  duty  of  keeping  a  watch  upon  the  lips.  Confucius  turned  to 
his  disciples  and  said,  '  Observe  it,  iny  children.  These  words  are 
true,  and  commend  themselves  to  our  feelings3.' 

About  music  he  made  inquiries  at  Ch'ang  Hung,  to  whom  the 
following  remarks  are  attributed : — '  I  have  observed  about  Chung-ni 
many  marks  of  a  sage.  He  has  river  eyes  and  a  dragon  forehead, — the 
very  characteristics  of  Hwang-ti.  His  arms  are  long,  his  back  is  like 
a  tortoise,  and  he  is  nine  feet  six  inches  in  height, — the  very  semblance 
of  T'ang  the  Completes  When  he  speaks,  he  praises  the  ancient 
kings.  He  moves  along  the  path  of  humility  and  courtesy.  He  has 
heard  of  every  subject,  and  retains  with  a  strong  memory.  His  know- 
ledge of  things  seems  inexhaustible. — Have  we  not  in  him  the  rising 
of  a  sage4  ?  ' 

I  have  given  these  notices  of  Confucius  at  the  court  of  Chau, 
more  as  being  the  only  ones  I  could  find,  than  because  I  put  much 
faith  in  them.  He  did  not  remain  there  long,  but  returned  the 
same  year  to  Lu,  and  continued  his  work  of  teaching.  His  fame 
was  greatly  increased ;  disciples  came  to  him  from  different  parts, 
till  their  number  amounted  to  three  thousand.  Several  of  those 
who  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  most  distinguished  among  his 
followers,  however,  were  yet  unborn,  and  the  statement  just  given 
may  be  considered  as  an  exaggeration.  We  are  not  to  conceive  of 
the  disciples  as  forming  a  community,  and  living  together.  Parties 

1  2  3  See  the  ^  rt'n ,  &  H  art.  fg,  Jfj4.  Quoted  by  Chiang  Yung  from  the 
'  Narratives  of  the  School. ' 
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of  them  may  have  done  so.  We  shall  find  Confucius  hereafter 
always  moving  amid  a  company  of  admiring  pupils ;  but  the  greater 
number  must  have  had  their  proper  avocations  and  ways  of  living, 
and  would  only  resort  to  the  Master,  when  they  wished  specially  to 
ask  his  counsel  or  to  learn  of  him. 

5.  In  the  year  succeeding  the  return  to  Lu,  that  State  fell  into 

great    confusion.     There    were    three    Families    in    it,    all    connected 

irregularly  with  the  ducal  House,  which  Ind  long  kept  the  rulers  in 

He  withdraws    a  condition  of  dependency.     They  appear  frequently  in 

to  Chi,  and  re-    the  Analects  as  the  Chi  clan,  the  Shu,  and  the  MSng ; 

turns  to  Lft  the  i       1  -i      /-A      r      •        r       i  1         e  ^1     •  • 

following  year.  and  while  Confucius  freely  spoke  of  their  usurpations,1 
B.C.  515,  516.  ]ie  was  a  sort  Of  dependent  of  the  Chi  family,  and 
appears  in  frequent  communication  with  members  of  all  the  three. 
In  the  year  B.C.  517,  the  duke  Chao  cnme  to  open  hostilities  with 
them,  and  being  worsted,  fled  into  Ch'i,  the  State  adjoining  Lu  on 
the  north.  Thither  Confucius  also  repaired,  that  he  might  avoid  the 
prevailing  disorder  of  his  native  State.  Ch'i  was  then  under  the 
government  of  a  ruler  (in  rank  a  marquis,  but  historically  called  duke), 
afterwards  styled  Ching,2  who  'had  a  thousand  teams,  each  of  four 
horses,  but  on  the  day  of  his  death  the  people  did  not  praise  him  for 
a  single  virtue.3 '  His  chief  minister,  however,  was  Yen  Ying,4  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  worth.  At  his  court  the  music  of  the 
ancient  sage-emperor,  Shun,  originally  brought  to  Ch'i  from  the  State 
of  Ch'Sn,5  was  fc'till  preserved. 

According  to  the  '  Narratives  of  the  School,'  an  incident  occurred 
on  the  way  to  Ch'i,  which  I  may  transfer  to  these  pages  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Confucius  turned  occurring  matters 
to  account,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  disciples.  As  he  was  passing 
by  the  side  of  the  Tai  mountain,  there  was  a  woman  weeping  and 
wailing  by  a  grave.  Confucius  bent  forward  in  his  carriage,  and 
after  listening  to  her  for  some  time,  sent  Tsze-lu  to  ask  the  cause  of 
her  grief.  '  You  weep,  as  if  you  had  experienced  sorrow  upon 
sorrow,' said  Tsze-lu.  The  woman  replied,  'It  is  so.  My  husband's 
father  was  killed  here  by  a  tiger,  and  my  husband  also;  and  now 
my  son  has  met  the  same  fate.'  Confucius  asked  her  why  she  did 
not  remove  from  the  place,  and  on  her  answering,  '  There  is  here  no 
oppressive  government,'  he  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  said,  '  My 

1  See  Analects,  III.  i.  ii,  cl  al.         '  ^  &  '  Ana.  XVI.  xii.         4  t£  |g.     This 

is  the  same  who  was  afterwards  styled  ^  *$  {#•  '''  $JL- 

F  2 
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children,  remember  this.  Oppressive  government  is  fiercer  than  a 
tiger.1 ' 

As  soon  as  he  crossed  the  border  from  Lu,  we  are  told  he  dis- 
covered from  the  gait  and  manners  of  a  boy,  whom  he  saw  carrying 
a  pitcher,  the  influence  of  the  sages'  music,  and  told  the  driver  of  his 
carriage  to  hurry  on  to  the  capital.2  Arrived  there,  he  heard  the  strain, 
and  was  so  ravished  with  it,  that  for  three  months  he  did  not  know 
the  taste  of  flesh.  '  I  did  not  think,'  he  said,  ( that  music  could  have 
been  made  so  excellent  as  this.3 '  The  duke  Ching  was  pleased  with 
the  conferences  which  he  had  with  him,4  and  proposed  to  assign  to 
him  the  town  of  Lin-ch'iu,  from  the  revenues  of  which  he  might 
derive  a  sufficient  support ;  but  Confucius  refused  the  gift,  and  said 
to  his  disciples,  'A  superior  man  will  only  receive  reward  for  services 
which  he  has  done.  I  have  given  advice  to  the  duke  Ching,  but  he 
has  not  yet  obeyed  it,  and  now  he  would  endow  me  with  this  place ! 
Very  far  is  he  from  understanding  me8!' 

On  one  occasion  the  duke  asked  about  government,  and  received 
the  characteristic  reply,  '  There  is  government  when  the  ruler  is  ruler, 
and  the  minister  is  minister ;  when  the  father  is  father,  and  the  son 
is  son.6'  I  say  that  the  reply  is  characteristic.  Once,  when  Tsze-lu 
asked  him  what  he  would  consider  the  first  thing  to  be  do..e  if 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  a  State,  Confucius  answered,  '  What 
is  necessary  is  to  rectify  names.7'  The  disciple  thought  the  reply 
wide  of  the  mark,  but  it  was  substantially  the  same  with  what  he 
said  to  the  marquis  Ching.  There  is  a  sufficient  foundation  in  nature 
for  government  in  the  several  relations  of  society,  and  if  those  be 
maintained  and  developed  according  to  their  relative  significancy,  it 
is  sure  to  obtain.  This  was  a  first  principle  in  the  political  ethics 
of  Confucius. 

Another  day  the  duke  got  to  a  similar  inquiry  the  reply  that  the 
art  of  government  lay  in  an  economical  use  of  the  revenues  ;  and  being 
pleased,  he  resumed  his  purpose  of  retaining  the  philosopher  in  his 
State,  and  proposed  to  assign  to  him  the  fields  of  Ni-ch'i.  His 

1  See  the  ^C  tm .  &  CH  •  art.  jH  t&  $?  I  have  translated,  however,  from  the 
Li  Chi,  II.  Sect.  II.  iii.  10,  where  the  same  incident  is  given,  with  some  variations,  and 
without  saying  when  or  where  it  occurred.  2  See  the  "^  $[J,  ^c  '\'  ;/£,,  p.  13. 

3  Ana.  VII.  xiii.  4  Some  of  these  are  related  in  the  'Narratives  of  the  School  ; ' — 

about  the  burning  of  the  ancestral  shrine  of  the  sovereign  ^,  and  a  one-footed  bird 
which  appeared  hopping  and  flapping  its  wings  in  Ch'i.  They  are  plainly  fabulous, 
though  quoted  in  proof  of  Confucius's  sage  wisdom.  This  reference  to  them  is  more 
than  enough.  '"  ^C  j$,  $  T^  >^  ;£•  6  Ana.  XII.  xi.  '  Ana.  XIII.  iii. 
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chief  minister  Yen  Ying  dissuaded  him  from  the  purpose,  saying, 
'  Those  scholars  are  impracticable,  and  cannot  be  imitated.  They 
are  haughty  and  conceited  of  their  own  views,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  content  in  inferior  positions.  They  set  a  high  value  on  all 
funeral  ceremonies,  give  way  to  their  grief,  and  will  waste  their 
property  on  great  burials,  so  that  they  would  only  be  injurious  to  the 
common  manners.  This  Mr.  K'ung  has  a  thousand  peculiarities.  It 
would  take  generations  to  exhaust  all  that  he  knows  about  the 
ceremonies  of  going  up  and  going  down.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
examine  into  his  rules  of  propriety.  If  you,  prince,  wish  to  employ 
him  to  change  the  customs  of  Ch'i,  you  will  not  be  making  the  people 
your  primary  consideration1.' 

I  had  rather  believe  that  these  were  not  the  words  of  Yen  Ying, 
but  they  must  represent  pretty  correctly  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  time  about  Confucius.  The  duke  of  Ch'i  got  tired 
ere  long  of  having  such  a  monitor  about  him,  and  observed,  '  I  cannot 
treat  him  as  I  would  the  chief  of  the  Chi  family.  I  will  treat  him  in 
a  way  between  that  accorded  to  the  chief  of  the  Chi,  and  that  given  to 
the  Mcing  family.'  Finally  he  said,  '  I  am  old  ;  I  cannot  use  his 
doctrines2.'  These  observations  were  made  directly  to  Confucius,  or 
came  to  his  hearing3.  It  was  not  consistent  with  his  self-respect  to 
remain  longer  in  Ch'i,  and  he  returned  to  L,u  '. 

6.  Returned  to  Lu,  he  remained  for  the  long  period  of  about  fifteen 
years  without  being  engaged  in  any  official  employment.  It  was  a 

time,   indeed,  of  great  disorder.      The  duke  Chao  con- 
He  remains  .  .  A  . 

without  office  in  tinned  a  refugee  in  Ch'i,  the  government  being  in  the 
Lu,  B.C.  516-501.  ]lam}s  of  the  great  Families,  up  to  his  death  in  B.C.  510, 
on  which  event  the  rightful  heir  was  set  aside,  and  another  member 
of  the  ducal  House,  known  to  us  by  the  title  of  Ting  5,  substituted 
in  his  place.  The  ruling  authority  of  the  principality  became  thus 
still  more  enfeebled  than  it  had  been  before,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  chiefs  of  the  Chi,  the  Shu,  and  the  MSng,  could  hardly 
keep  their  ground  against  their  own  officers.  Of  those  latter,  the. 
two  most  conspicuous  were  Yang  Hur',  called  also  Yang  Ho7,  and 


See  the  ,  ^L^.  P-  2.  ~  Ana.  XVIII.  iii.  Sze-ma  Ch'ien 

makes  the  first  observation  to  have  been  addressed  directly  to  Confucius.  *  According 
the  above  account  Confucius  was  only  once,  and  for  a  portion  of  two  years,  in  Ch'i. 
For  the  refutation  of  contrary  accounts,  see  Chiang  Yung's  Life  of  the  Sage.  5  /{•[  Q. 
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Kung-shan  Fti-zao'.  At  one  time  Chi  Hwan,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  chiefs,  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  Yang  Hti,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  terms  with  him  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberation.  Confucius 
would  give  his  countenance  to  none,  as  he  disapproved  of  all,  and  he 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  them.  Of  how  he  comported  himself 
among  them  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  incident  related  in  the 
Analects,  XVII.  i. — '  Yang  Ho  wished  to  see  Confucius,  but  Confucius 
would  not  go  to  see  him.  On  this,  he  sent  a  present  of  a  pig  to 
Confucius,  who,  having  chosen  a  time  when  Ho  was  not  at  home, 
went  to  pay  his  respects  for  the  gift.  He  met  him,  however,  on  the 
way.  "Come,  let  me  speak  with  you,"  said  the  officer.  "Can  he  be 
called  benevolent,  who  keeps  his  jewel  in  his  bosom,  and  leaves  his 
country  to  confusion?"  Confucius  replied,  "No."  "Can  he  be  called 
wise,  who  is  anxious  to  be  engaged  in  public  employment,  and  yet  is 
constantly  losing  the  opportunity  of  being  so?"  Confucius  again 
said,  "No."  The  other  added,  "The  days  and  months  are  passing 
away  ;  the  years  do  not  wait  for  us."  Confucius  said,  "  Right ;  I  will 
go  into  office." '  Chinese  writers  are  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  the 
sage  for  the  combination  of  propriety,  complaisance  and  firmness 
which  they  see  in  his  behaviour  in  this  matter.  To  myself  there 
seems  nothing  remarkable  in  it  but  a  somewhat  questionable  dexterity. 
But  it  was  well  for  the  fame  of  Confucius  that  his  time  was  not 
occupied  during  those  years  with  official  services.  He  turned  them 
to  better  account,  prosecuting  his  researches  into  the  poetry,  history, 
ceremonies,  and  music  of  the  nation.  Many  disciples  continued  to 
resort  to  him,  and  the  legendary  writers  tell  us  how  he  employed 
their  services  in  digesting  the  results  of  his  studies.  I  must  repeat, 
however,  that  several  of  them,  whose  names  are  most  famous,  such  as 
Tscing  Shan,  were  as  yet  children,  and  Min  Sun 2  was  not  born  till 
B.  c.  500. 

To  this  period  we  must  refer  the  almost  single  instance  which 
we  have  of  the  manner  of  Confucius's  intercourse  with  his  son  Li. 
'  Have  you  heard  any  lessons  from  your  father  different  from  what 
we  have  all  heard?'  asked  one  of  the  disciples  once  of  Li.  'No,' 
said  Li.  '  He  was  standing  alone  once,  when  I  was  passing  through 
the  court  below  with  hasty  steps,  and  said  to  me,  "  Have  you  learned 
the  Odes?"  On  my  replying,  "Not  yet,"  he  added,  "  If  you  do  not 
learn  the  Odes,  you  will  not  be  fit  to  converse  with."  Another  day, 
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iii  the  same  place  and  the  same  way,  he  said  to  me,  "  Have  you  read 
the  rules  of  Propriety?"  On  my  replying,  "Not  yet,"  he  added, 
"If  you  do  not  learn  the  rules  of  Propriety,  your  character  cannot 
be  established."  I  have  heard  only  these  two  tilings  from  him.' 
The  disciple  was  delighted  and  observed,  'I  asked  one  thing,and  I 
have  got  three  things.  I  have  heard  about  the  Odes.  I  have  heard 
about  the  rules  ofPropriety.  I  have  also  heard  that  the  superior  man 
maintains  a  distant  reserve  towards  his  son1.' 

I  can  easily  believe  that  this  distant  reserve  was  the  rule  which 
Confucius  followed  generally  in  his  treatment  of  his  son.  A  stern 
dignity  is  the  quality  which  a  father  has  to  maintain  upon  his  system. 
It  is  not  to  be  without  the  element  of  kindness,  but  that  must  never  go 
beyond  the  line  of  propriety.  There  is  too  little  room  left  for  the  play 
and  development  of  natural  affection. 

The  divorce  of  his  wife  must  also  have  taken  place  during  these 
years,  if  it  ever  took  place  at  all,  which  is  a  disputed  point.  The 
curious  reader  will  find  the  question  discussed  in  the  notes  on  the  second 
Book  of  the  Li  Chi.  The  evidence  inclines,  I  think,  against  the 
supposition  that  Confucius  did  put  his  wife  away.  \\  hen  she  died, 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  present,  Li  kept  on  weeping  aloud  for 
her  after  the  period  for  such  a  demonstration  of  grief  had  expired, 
when  Confucius  sent  a  message  to  him  that  his  sorrow  must  be 
subdued,  and  the  obedient  son  dried  his  tears2.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  on  one  occasion — the  death  of  his  favourite  disciple,  Yen  Hui — the 
tears  of  Confucius  himself  would  flow  over  and  above  the  measuie  of 
propriety 3. 

7.  We  come  to  the  shcrt  period  of  Confucius's  official  life.     In  the 

He  holds  office    Year  B-  c-  5OI>  things  had  come  to  a  head  between  the 

B.  c.  500-496.     chiefs  of  the  three  Families  and  their  ministers,  and  had 

resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.     In  that  year  the  resources  of  Yang 

Hu    were    exhausted,   and    he  fled  into   Ch'i,   so  that  the  State  was 

delivered  from  its  greatest  troubler,  and  the  way  was  made  more  clear 

for  Confucius  to  go  into  office,  should  an  opportunity  occur.     It  soon 

presented  itself.      Towards  the  end  of  that  year  he   was  made  chief 

magistrate  of  the  town  of  Chung-tu  \ 

1  Ana.  XVI.  xiii.  *  vSee  the  U  Chi,  II.  Pt.  I.  i.  27.  s  Ana.  XI.  is.  4  tf*  j$  $Z. 
Amiot  says  this  was  'la  ville  meme  ou  le  Souverain  tenoit  sa  Cour'  (Vie  de  Confucius,  p. 
147).  He  is  followed  of  course  by  Thornton  and  I'authier.  My  reading  has  not  shown 
me  that  such  was  the  case.  In  the  notes  to  K'ang-hsi's  edition  of  the  'Five  Ching,"  I.i 
Chi,  II.  Sect.  I.  iii.  4,  it  is  simply  said — 'Chung-tu,— the  name  of  a  town  of  I.u.  It 
afterwards  belonged  to  Ch'i  when  it  was  called  P'ing-lfi  (  Zfi  gj  ).' 
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Just  before  he  received  this  appointment,  a  circumstance  occurred 
of  which  we  do  not  well  know  what  to  make.  When  Yang-hu  fled 
into  Ch'i,  Kung-shan  Fu-zao,  who  had  been  confederate  with  him, 
continued  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  rebellion,  and  held  the  city  of  Pi 
against  the  Chi  family.  Thence  he  sent  a  message  to  Confucius 
inviting  him  to  join  him,  and  the  Sage  seemed  so  inclined  to  go  that 
his  disciple  Tsze-lu  remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  '  Indeed  you  cannot 
go!  why  must  you  think  of  going  to  see  Kung-shan?'  Confucius 
replied,  'Can  it  be  without  some  reason  that  he  has  invited  me?  If 
any  one  employ  me,  may  I  not  make  an  eastern  Chau  1?'  The  upshot, 
however,  was  that  he  did  not  go,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  had  ever 
any  serious  intention  of  doing  so.  Amid  the  general  gravity  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  followers,  there  gleam  out  a  few  instances  of  quiet 
pleasantry,  when  he  amused  himself  by  playing  with  their  notions 
about  him.  This  was  probably  one  of  them. 

As  magistrate  of  Chung-tu  he  produced  a  marvellous  reformation 
of  the  manners  of  the  people  in  a  short  time.  According  to  the 
'  Narratives  of  the  School,'  he  enacted  rules  for  the  nourishing  of  the 
living  and  all  observances  to  the  dead.  Different  food  was  assigned  to 
the  old  and  the  young,  and  different  burdens  to  the  strong  and  the 
weak.  Males  and  females  kept  apart  from  each  other  in  the  streets. 
A  thing  dropped  on  the  road  was  not  picked  up.  There  was  no 
fraudulent  carving  of  vessels.  Inner  coffins  were  made  four  inches 
thick,  and  the  outer  ones  five.  Graves  were  made  on  the  high  grounds 
no  mounds  being  raised  over  them,  and  no  trees  planted  about  them- 
Within  twelve  months,  the  princes  of  the  other  States  all  wished  to 
imitate  his  style  of  administration  2. 

The  duke  Ting,  surprised  at  what  he  saw,  asked  whether  his  rules 
could  be  employed  to  govern  a  whole  State,  and  Confucius  told  him 
that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  whole  kingdom.  On  this  the  duke 
appointed  him  assistant-superintendent  of  WTorks ',  in  which  capacity 
he  surveyed  the  lands  of  the  State,  and  made  many  improvements  in 
agriculture.  From  this  he  was  quickly  made  minister  of  Crime 4,  and 
the  appointment  was  enough  to  put  an  end  to  crime.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  put  the  penal  laws  in  execution.  No  offenders  showed 
themselves r>. 

1  Ana.  XVII.  v.  !  |j£  -2K}   Bk.  I.  "  ^  ^.      This  office,  however,  was 

held  by  the  chief  of  the  Mang  family.     We  must  understand  that  Confucius  was  only  an 
assistant  to  him,  or  perhaps  acted  for  him.  *  -^  yfj  ^g.  5  tt  TTTI     Bk.    I. 

' 
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These  indiscriminating  eulogies  are  of  little  value.  One  incident, 
related  in  the  annotations  of  Tso-shih  on  the  Ch'un-Ch'iu1,  com- 
mends itself  at  once  to  our  belief,  as  in  harmony  with  Confucius's 
character.  The  chief  of  the  Chi,  pursuing  with  his  enmity  the  duke 
Chao,  even  after  his  death,  had  placed  his  grave  apart  from  the 
graves  of  his  predecessors ;  and  Confucius  surrounded  the  ducal 
cemetery  with  a  ditch  so  as  to  include  the  solitary  resting-place, 
boldly  telling  the  chief  that  he  did  it  to  hide  his  disloyalty-.  But 
he  signalised  himself  most  of  all  in  B.C.  500,  by  his  behaviour  at  an 
interview  between  the  dukes  of  Lu  and  Ch'i,  at  a  place  called  Shih- 
ch'i"5,  and  Chia-ku4,  in  the  present  district  of  Lai-wu,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  T'ai-an"'.  Confucius  was  present  as  master  of  ceremonies 
on  the  part  of  Lu,  and  the  meeting  was  professedly  pacific.  The 
two  princes  were  to  form  a  covenant  of  alliance.  The  principal 
officer  on  the  part  of  Ch'i,  however,  despising  Confucius  as  'a  man 
of  ceremonies,  without  courage,'  had  advised  his  sovereign  to  make 
the  duke  of  Lu  a  prisoner,  and  for  this  purpose  a  band  of  the  half- 
savage  original  inhabitants  of  the  place  advanced  with  weapons  to 
the  stage  where  the  two  dukes  were  met.  Confucius  understood 
the  scheme,  and  said  to  the  opposite  party,  '  Our  two  princes  are 
met  for  a  pacific  object.  For  you  to  bring  a  band  of  savage  vassals 
to  disturb  the  meeting  with  their  weapons,  is  not  the  way  in  which 
Ch'i  can  expect  to  give  law  to  the  princes  of  the  kingdom.  These 
barbarians  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  Great  Flowrery  land.  Such 
vassals  may  not  interfere  with  our  covenant.  Weapons  are  out  of 
place  at  such  a  meeting.  As  before  the  spirits,  such  conduct  is 
unpropitious.  In  point  of  virtue,  it  is  contrary  to  right.  As  between 
man  and  man,  it  is  not  polite.'  The  duke  of  Ch'i  ordered  the  dis- 
turbers off,  but  Confucius  withdrew,  carrying  the  duke  of  Lii  with 
him.  The  business  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  and  when  the  words 
of  the  alliance  were  being  read  on  the  part  of  Ch'i,  —'So  be  it  to 
Lu,  if  it  contribute  not  300  chariots  of  war  to  the  help  of  Ch'i, 
when  its  army  goes  across  its  borders,'  a  messenger  from  Confucius 
added, — 'And  so  be  it  to  us,  if  we  obey  your  orders,  unless  you 
return  to  us  the  fields  on  the  south  of  the  WSn.'  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  prince  of  Ch'i  wanted  to  give  a  grand  enter, 
tainment,  but  Confucius  demonstrated  that  such  a  thing  would  be 

'£$,  £&7C^-  2&m,  Bk.r.  "«3U.  4*3-. 
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contrary  to  the  established  rules  of  propriety,  his  real  object  being 
to  keep  his  sovereign  out  of  danger.  In  this  way  the  two  parties 
separated,  they  of  Ch'i  filled  with  shame  at  being  foiled  and  disgraced 
by  '  the  man  of  ceremonies ; '  and  the  result  was  that  the  lands  of 
Lu  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Ch'i  were  restored1. 

For  two  years  more  Confucius  held  the  office  of  minister  of  Crime. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  further  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
chief  minister  of  the  State,2  but  that  was  not  the  case.  One 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  functions  is  worth 
recording.  When  any  matter  came  before  him,  he  took  the  opinion 
of  different  individuals  upon  it,  and  in  giving  judgment  would  say, 
'  I  decide  according  to  the  view  of  so  and  so.'  There  was  an 
approach  to  our  jury  system  in  the  plan,  Confucius's  object  being  to 
enlist  general  sympathy,  and  carry  the  public  judgment  with  him 
in  his  administration  of  justice.  A  father  having  brought  some 
charge  against  his  son,  Confucius  kept  them  both  in  prison  for  three 
months,  without  making  any  difference  in  favour  of  the  father,  and 
then  wished  to  dismiss  them  both.  The  head  of  the  Chi  was  dis. 
satisfied,  and  said,  '  You  are  playing  with  me,  Sir  minister  of  Crime. 
Formerly  you  told  me  that  in  a  State  or  a  family  filial  duty  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  insisted  on.  What  hinders  you  now  from  putting 
to  death  this  unfilial  son  as  an  example  to  all  the  people?'  Con- 
fucius with  a  sigh  replied,  '  When  superiors  fail  in  their  duty,  and 
yet  go  to  put  their  inferiors  to  death,  it  is  not  right.  This  father 
has  not  taught  his  son  to  be  filial ; — to  listen  to  his  charge  would 
be  to  slay  the  guiltless.  The  manners  of  the  age  have  been  long 
in  a  sad  condition ;  we  cannot  expect  the  people  not  to  be  trans- 
gressing the  laws3.' 

At  this  time  two  of  his  disciples,  Tsze-lu  and  Tsze-yu,  entered 
the  employment  of  the  Chi  family,  and  lent  their  influence,  the  for- 
mer especially,  to  forward  the  plans  of  their  master.  One  great 
cause  of  disorder  in  the  State  was  the  fortified  cities  held  by  the 
three  chiefs,  in  which  they  could  defy  the  supreme  authority,  and 
were  in  turn  defied  themselves  by  their  officers.  Those  cities  were 
like  the  castles  of  the  barons  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Norman 

1  This  meeting  at  Chia-kfi  is  related  in  Sze-tna  Ch'i'en,  the  '  Narratives  of  the 
School,'  and  Kft-liang,  with  many  exaggerations.  I  have  followed  ~%£  jjj  j^,  /E  5% 
~Y  ££  2  The  ^  fg  says,  Bk.  II,  ft  ^  &  ®  3  ft,  fit  ffif  ^  But  he  was 

a  $|  only  in  the  sense  of  an  assistant  of  ceremonies,  as  at  the  meeting  in  Chia-kuj 
described  above.  s  See  the  ^  f£,  Bk.  II. 
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kings.  Confucius  had  their  destruction  very  much  at  heart,  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  persuasion,  and  partly  by  the  assisting 
counsels  of  Tsze-M,  he  accomplished  his  object  in  regard  to  Pi  \  the 
chief  city  of  the  Chi,  and  Hau2,  the  chief  city  of  the  Shu. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  succeeded  in  the  same  way  in  dis- 
mantling Chang3,  the  chief  city  of  the  Mang4;  but  his  authority  in  the 
State  greatly  increased.  'He  strenghtened  the  ducal  House  and 
weakened  the  private  Families-  He  exalted  the  sovereign,  and  de- 
pressed the  ministers.  A  transforming  government  went  abroad. 
Dishonesty  and  dissoluteness  were  ashamed  and  hid  their  heads. 
Loyalty  and  good  faith  became  the  characteristics  of  the  men,  and 
chastity  and  docility  those  of  the  women.  Strangers  came  in  crowds 
from  other  States5.'  Confucius  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  and 
flew  in  songs  through  their  mouths6. 

But  this  sky  of  bright  promise  was  soon  overcast.  As  the  fame 
of  the  reformations  in  Lii  went  abroad,  the  neighbouring  princes 
began  to  be  afraid.  The  duke  of  Ch'i  said,  '  With  Confucius  at  the 
head  of  its  government,  Lu  will  become  supreme  among  the  States, 
and  Ch'i  which  is  nearest  to  it  will  be  the  first  swallowed  up.  Let 
us  propitiate  it  by  a  surrender  of  territory.'  One  of  his  ministers 
proposed  that  they  should  first  try  to  separate  between  the  sage  and 
his  sovereign,  and  to  effect  this,  they  hit  upon  the  following  scheme. 
Eighty  beautiful  girls,  with  musical  and  dancing  accomplishments, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  finest  horses  that  could  be  found, 
were  selected,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  duke  Ting.  They  were  put 
up  at  first  outside  the  city,  and  Chi  Hwan  having  grone  in  disguise  to 
see  them,  forgot  the  lessons  of  Confucius,  and  took  the  duke  to  look 
at  the  bait.  They  were  both  captivated.  The  women  were  received, 
and  the  sage  was  neglected.  For  three  days  the  duke  gave  no 
audience  to  his  ministers.  'Master,'  said  Tsze-lu  to  Confucius,  'it 
is  time  for  you  to  be  going.'  But  Confucius  was  very  unwilling 
to  leave.  The  spring  was  coming  on,  when  the  sacrifice  to  Heaven 
would  be  offered,  and  he  determined  to  wait  and  see  whether  the 

1  ^f-  "  filP  •  ' $£•         *  In  connexion  with  these  events,  the  '  Narratives  of 

the  School '  and  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  mention  the  summary  punishment  inflicted  by  Confucius 
on  an  able  but  unscrupulous  and  insidious  officer,,  the  Shaou-chang,  Maou  (^/  JJ-.  tf\] ). 
His  judgment  and  death  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  legendary  accounts.  But 
the  Analects,  Tsze-sze,  Mencius,  and  Tso  Ch'iu-ming  are  all  silent  about  it,  and  Chiang 
Yung  rightly  rejects  it  as  one  of  the  many  narratives  invented  to  exalt  the  sage. 
5  See  the  %.  jj/V,  Bk.  II.  6  See  .?L  M  •?•  quoted  by  Chiang  Yung. 
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solemnization  of  that  would  bring  the  duke  back  to  his  right  mind. 
No  such  result  followed.  The  ceremony  was  hurried  through,  and 
portions  of  the  offerings  were  not  sent  round  to  the  various  ministers, 
according  to  the  established  custom.  Confucius  regretfully  took  his 
departure,  going  away  slowly  and  by  easy  stages  \  He  would  have 
welcomed  a  message  of  recall.  But  the  duke  continued  in  his 
abandonment,  and  the  sage  went  forth  to  thirteen  weary  years  of 
homeless  wandering. 

8.  On  leaving  L/u,  Confucius  first  bent  his  steps  westward  to  the 
State  of  Wei,  situate  about  where  the  present  provinces  of  Chih-li 

He  wanders  and  He-nan  adjoin.  He  was  now  in  his  fifty-sixth 
State  StatC  t0  >'ear'  and  felt  dePressed  and  melancholy.  As  he  went 

B.  c.  497-484-      along,  he  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  verse : — 

'  Fain  would  I  still  look  towards  L,u, 
But  this  Kwei  hill  cuts  off  my  view. 
With  an  axe,  I'd  hew  the  thickets  through  . — 
Vain  thought  !  '  gainst  the  hill  I  nought  can  do  ; ' 

and  again, — 

'  Through  the  valley  howls  the  blast, 
Drizzling  rain  falls  thick  and  fast. 
Homeward  goes  that  j'outhful  bride, 
O'er  the  wild,  crowds  by  her  side. 
How  is  it,  O  azure  Heaven, 
From  my  home  I  thus  am  driven, 
Through  the  land  my  way  to  trace, 
With  no  certain  dwelling-place  ? 
Dark,  dark,  the  minds  of  men  ! 
Worth^in  vain  conies  to  their  ken. 
Hastens  on  my  term  of  years  ; 
Old  age,  desolate,  appears2.' 

A  number  of  his  disciples  accompanied  him,  and  his  sadness 
infected  them.  When  they  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Wei,  at  a  place 
called  I,  the  warden  sought  an  interview,  and  on  coming  out  from  the 
sage,  he  tried  to  comfort  the  disciples,  saying,  'My  friends,  why  are 
you  distressed  at  your  master's  loss  of  office?  The  world  has  been 
long  without  the  principles  of  truth  and  right ;  Heaven  is  going  to  use 
your  master  as  a  bell  with  its  wooden  tongue3.'  Such  was  the  thought 
of  this  friendly  stranger.  The  bell  did  indeed  sound,  but  few  had 
ears  to  hear. 

1  &  BS ,  ?L  ^P  ifr  ^C.  P-  5-  See  also  Mencius,  V.  II.  i.  4  ;  et  al.  s-See  Chiang 
Yung's  Life  of  Confucius,  ^  ^  Jij  j$£  ^.  3  Ana.  III.  xxiv. 
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Confucius's  fame,  however,  had  gone  before  him,  and  he  was  in 
little  danger  of  having  to  suffer  from  want.  On  arriving  at  the  capital 
of  Wei,  he  lodged  at  first  with  a  worthy  officer,  named  Yen  Ch'au- 
yfi. '.  The  reigning  duke,  known  to  us  by  the  epithet  of  Ling  2,  was 
a  worthless,  dissipated  man,  but  he  could  not  neglect  a  visitor  of 
such  eminence,  and  soon  assigned  to  Confucius  a  revenue  of  60,000 
measiires  of  grain  3.  Here  he  remained  for  ten  months,  and  then  for 
some  reason  left  it  to  go  to  Ch'an  \  On  the  way  he  had  to  pass  by 
K'wang5,  a  place  probably  in  the  present  department,  of  K'ai-fung 
in  Ho-nan,  which  had  formerly  suffered  from  Yang-hu.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Confucius  resembled  Hu,  and  the  attention  of  the  people 
being  called  to  him  by  the  movements  of  his  carriage-driver,  they 
thought  it  was  their  old  enemy,  and  made  an  attack  upon  him.  His 
followers  were  alarmed,  but  he  was  calm,  and  tried  to  assure  them 
by  declaring  his  belief  that  he  had  a  divine  mission.  He  said  to 
them,  'After  the  death  of  king  WSn,  was  not  the  cause  of  truth 
lodged  here  in  me?  If  Heaven  had  wished  to  let  this  cause  of 
truth  perish,  then  I,  a  future  mortal,  should  not  have  got  such 
a  relation  to  that  cause.  While  Heaven  does  not  let  the  cause 
of  truth  perish,  what  can  the  people  of  K'wang  do  to  me6?* 
Having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  assailants,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  carried  out  his  purpose  of  going  to  Ch'an,  but  returned 
to  Wei. 

On  the  way,  he  passed  a  hotise  where  he  had  formerly  lodged, 
and  finding  that  the  master  was  dead,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies 
going  on,  he  went  in  to  condole  and  weep.  When  he  came  out,  he 
told  Tsze-kung  to  take  the  outside  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  give 
them  as  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  occasion.  '  You  never 
did  such  a  thing,'  Tsze-kang  remonstrated,  'at  the  funeral  of  any  of 
your  disciples ;  is  it  not  too  great  a  gift  on  this  occasion  of  the 
death  of  an  old  host?'  'When  I  went  in,'  replied  Confucius,  'my 
presence  brought  a  burst  of  grief  from  the  chief  mourner,  and  I 
joined  him  with  my  tears.  I  dislike  the  thought  of  my  tears  not 
being  followed -by  anything.  Do  it,  my  child7.' 

On  reaching  Wei,  he  lodged  with  Chti  Po-yii,  an  officer  of  whom 

1  |g  ff  gj.     See  Mencius,  V.   Ft.   I.   viii.   2.  '  gg  fe.  '  See  the  £  fg, 

ft  ^  1fr  ^,  P    5  «  §JC  gy.  5  |U.  6  Ana.  IX.  v.      In  Ana.  XI.  xxii, 

there  is  another  reference  to  this  time,  in  which  Yen  Hiii  is  made  to  appear.  '  See 

the  Li  Chi,  II.  .Sect.  I.  ii.  16. 
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honourable  mention  is  made  in  the  Analects'.  But  this  time  he 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  State.  The  duke  was 
married  to  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Sung,  known  by  the 
name  of  Nan-tsze,  notorious  for  her  intrigues  and  wickedness.  She 
sought  an  interview  with  the  sage,  which  he  was  obliged  unwillingly 
to  accord 2.  No  doubt  he  was  innocent  of  thought  or  act  of  evil, 
but  it  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  Tsze-lii  that  his  master  should 
have  been  in  company  with  such  a  woman,  and  Confucius,  to  assure 
him,  swore  an  oath,  saying,  'Wherein  I  have  done  improperly,  may 
Heaven  reject  me  !  May  Heaven  reject  me  ;i ! '  He  could  not  well 
abide,  however,  about  such  a  court.  One  day  the  duke  rode  out 
through  the  streets  of  his  capital  in  the  same  carriage  with  Nan-tsze, 
and  made  Confucius  follow  them  in  another.  Perhaps  he  intended 
to  honour  the  philosopher,  but  the  people  saw  the  incongruity,  and 
cried  out,  'Lust  in  the  front;  virtue  behind!'  Confucius  was 
ashamed,  and  made  the  observation,  '  I  have  not  seen  one  who  loves 
virtue  as  he  loves  beauty4.'  Wei  was  no  place  for  him.  He  left  it, 
and  took  his  way  towards  Ch'an. 

Ch'an,  which  formed  part  of  the  present  province  of  Ho-nan,  lay 
south  from  Wei.  After  passing  the  small  State  of  Ts'ao'1,  he 
approached  the  borders  of  Sung,  occupying  the  present  prefecture 
of  Kwei-teh,  and  had  some  intentions  of  entering  it,  when  an  incident 
occurred,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  from  the  meagre  style 
in  which  it  is  related,  but  which  gave  occasion  to  a  remarkable 
saying.  Confucius  was  practising  ceremonies  with  his  disciples,  we 
are  told,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree.  Hwan  T'ui,  an  ill-minded 
officer  of  Sung,  heard  of  it,  and  sent  a  band  of  men  to  piill  dowrn 
the  tree,  and  kill  the  philosopher,  if  they  could  get  hold  of  him. 
The  disciples  were  much  alarmed,  but  Confucius  observed,  '  Heaven 
has  produced  the  virtue  that  is  in  me  ; — what  can  Hwan  T'ui  do  to 
me6?'  They  all  made  their  escape,  but  seem  to  have  been  driven 
westwards  to  the  State  of  Chang7,  on  arriving  at  the  gate  con- 
ducting into  which  from  the  east,  Confucius  found  himself  separated 
from  his  followers,  Tsze-kung  had  arrived  before  him,  and  was  told 
by  a  native  of  Chang  that  there  was  a  man  standing  by  the  east  gate, 
with  a  forehead  like  Yao,  a  neck  like  Kao-yao,  his  shoulders  on  a 
level  with  those  of  Tsze-ch'an,  but  wanting,  below  the  waist,  three 

1  Ana.  XIV.  xxvi ;  XV.  vi.  '  See  the  account  in  the  j£  gi[j   ^  rf.  |j]r  ^; 

p.  6.          8  Ana.  VI.  xxvi.          4  Ana.  IX.  xvii.  *  &  fi  Ana.  IX.  xxii.  '  M 
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inches  of  the  height  of  Yii,  and  altogether  having  the  disconsolate 
appearance  of  a  stray  dog.'  Tsze-kung  knew  it  was  the  master, 
hastened  to  him,  and  repeated  to  his  great  amusement  the  description 
which  the  man  had  given.  '  The  bodily  appearance,'  said  Confucius, 
'  is  but  a  small  matter,  but  to  say  I  was  like  a  stray  dog, — capital ! 
capital l ! '  The  stay  they  made  at  Chang  was  short,  and  by  the  end 
of  B.C.  495,  Confucius  was  in  Ch'an. 

All  the  next  year  he  remained  there,  lodging  with  the  warder 
of  the  city  wall,  an  officer  of  worth,  of  the  name  of  ChSng2,  and  we 
have  no  accounts  of  him  which  deserve  to  be  related  here3. 

In  B.C.  494,  Ch'dn  was  much  disturbed  by  attacks  from  Wu  ',  a 
large  State,  the  capital  of  which  was  in  the  present  department  of 
Sti-chau,  and  Confucius  determined  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Wei.  On 
the  way  he  was  laid  hold  of  at  a  place  called  P'u 5,  which  was  held  by 
a  rebellious  officer  against  Wei,  and  before  he  could  get  away,  he  was 
obliged  to  engage  that  he  would  not  proceed  thither.  Thither,  not- 
withstanding, he  continued  his  route,  and  when  Tsze-kung  asked  him 
whether  it  was  right  to  violate  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  replied,  '  It 
was  a  forced  oath.  The  spirits  do  not  hear  such'5.'  The  duke  Ling 
received  him  with  distinction,  but  paid  no  more  attention  to  his  lessons 
than  before,  and  Confucius  is  said  then  to  have  uttered  his  complaint, 
'  If  there  were  any  of  the  princes  who  would  employ  me,  in  the  course 
of  twelve  mouths  I  should  have  done  something  considerable.  In 
three  years  the  government  would  be  perfected7.' 

A  circumstance  occuired  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  State  of 
Tsin8,  which  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  present  Shan-hsi, 
and  extended  over  the  Yellow  river  into  Ho-nan.  An  invitation 
came  to  Confucius,  like  that  which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Kung-shan  Fu-zao.  Pi  Hsi,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  who  was  holding 
the  town  of  Chung-mau  against  his  chief,  invited  him  to  visit  him, 
and  Confucius  was  inclined  to  go.  Tsze-lu  was  always  the  mentor 
on  such  occasions.  He  said  to  him,  'Master,  I  have  heard  you  say, 

1  See  the  &  ft,  ?L  ^  Ifr  £t.  p.  6.  '  ^  i$  jf(  T'-  See  Mencins,  V.  Pt.  I. 
viii.  3.  Chiang  Yung  digests  in  this  place  two  foolish  stories, — about  a  large  bone 

found  in  the  vState  of  Yiieh,  and  a  bird  which  appeared  in  Ch'iS  and  died,  shot  through 
with  a  remarkable  arrow.  Confucius  knew  all  about  them.  *  ^.-  5  fjfjf.  h  This 

is  related  by  S/.e-ma  Ch'ien  3L  ~f"  UIl  !?£>  p.  7,  and  also  in  the  '  Narratives  of  the  School.' 
I  would  fain  believe  it  is  not  true.  The  wonder  is,  that  no  Chinese  critic  should  have 
set  about  disproving  it.  '  Ana.  XII.  x.  *  f=f . 
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that  when  a  man  in  his  own  person  is  guilty  of  doing  evil,  a  superior 
man  will  not  associate  with  him.  Pi  Hsi  is  in  rebellion ;  if  you  go 
to  him,  what  shall  be  said  ? '  Confucius  replied,  '  Yes,  I  did  use 
those  words.  But  is  it  not  said  that  if  a  thing  be  really  hard,  it 
may  be  ground  without  being  made  thin ;  and  if  it  be  really  white,  it 
may  be  steeped  in  a  dark  fluid  without  being  "made  black?  Am  I  a 
bitter  gourd?  Am  I  to  be  hung  up  out  of  the  way  of  being  eaten1?' 

These  sentiments  sound  strangely  from  his  lips.  After  all,  he  did 
not  go  to  Pi  Hsi ;  and  having  travelled  as  far  as  the  Yellow  river  that 
he  might  see  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  Tsiu,  he  heard  of  the 
violent  death  of  two  men  of  worth,  and  returned  to  \Yci,  lamenting  the 
fate  which  prevented  him  from  crossing  the  stream,  and  trying  to 
solace  himself  with  poetry  as  he  had  done  on  leaving  Lu.  Again  did 
he  communicate  with  the  duke,  but  as  ineffectually,  and  disgusted  at 
being  questioned  by  him  about  military  tactics,  he  left  and  went  back 
to  Ch'an. 

He  resided  in  Ch'Sn  all  the  next  year,  B.C.  491,  without  any  thing- 
occurring  there  which  is  worthy  of  note 2.  Events  had  transpired  in  Lu, 
however,  which  were  to  issue  in  his  return  to  his  native  State.  The 
duke  Ting  had  deceased  B.C.  494,  and  Chi  Hwan,  the  chief  of  the  Chi 
family,  died  in  this  year.  On  his  death-bed,  he  felt  remorse  for  his 
conduct  to  Confucius,  and  charged  his  successor,  known  to  us  in  the 
Analects  as  Chi  K'ang,  to  recall  the  sage;  but  the  charge  was  not 
immediately  fulfilled.  Chi  K'ang,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  his  officers, 
sent  to  Ch'Sn  for  the  disciple  Yen  Ch'iu  instead.  Confucius  willingly- 
sent  him  off,  and  would  gladly  have  accompanied  him.  '  Let  me 
return ! '  he  said,  '  Let  me  return 3 ! '  But  that  was  not  to  be  for 
several  years  yet. 

In  B.C.  490,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  several  of  his  disciples,  he 
went  from  Ch'an  to  Ts'ai,  a  small  dependency  of  the  great  fief  of 
Ch'u,  which  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  present  provinces  of  Hu- 
nan and  Hu-pei.  On  the  way,  between  Ch'Sn  and  Ts'ai,  their 
provisions  became  exhausted,  and  they  were  cut  off  somehow  from 
obtaining  a  fresh  supply.  The  disciples  were  quite  overcome  with 
want,  and  Tsze-lu  said  to  the  master,  '  Has  the  superior  man 
indeed  to  endure  in  this  way  ? '  Confucius  answered  him,  '  The 
superior  man  may  indeed  have  to  endure  want ;  but  the  mean  man, 

1  Ana.  XVII.  vii.  '  Tso  Ch'iu-ming,  relates  a  story  of  Confucius,  on  the  report 

of  a  fire  in  Lu,  telling  whose  ancestral  temple  had  been  destroyed  by  it.      *  Ana.  V.  xxi. 
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when  he  is  in  want,  gives  way  to  unbridled  license  V  According 
to  the  'Narratives  of  the  School,'  distress  continued  seven  days, 
during-  which  time  Confucius  retained  his  equanimity,  and  was  even 
cheerful,  playing  on  his  lute  and  singing2.  He  retained,  however, 
a  strong  impression  of  the  perils  of  the  season,  and  we  find  him 
afterwards  recurring  to  it,  and  lamenting  that  of  the  friends  that 
were  with  him  in  Ch'Sn  and  Ts'ai,  there  were  none  remaining  to 
enter  his  door3. 

Escaped  from  this  strait,  he  remained  in  Ts'ai  over  B.  c.  489, 
and  in  .the  following  year  we  find  him  in  Sheh,  another  district  of 
Cli'ii,  the  chief  of  which  had  taken  the  title  of  duke,  according  to 
the  usurping  policy  of  that  State.  Puzzled  about  his  visitor,  he 
asked  Tsze-lu  what  he  should  think  of  him,  but  the  disciple  did  not 
venture  a  reply.  When  Confucius  heard  of  it,  he  said  to  Tsze-lu, 
'  Why  did  you  not  say  to  him : — ' He  is  simply  a  man  who  in  his 
eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  forgets  his  food,  who  in  the  joy  of  its 
attainment  forgets  his  sorrows,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  old 
age  is  coming  on 4  ? '  Subsequently,  the  duke,  in  conversation 
with  Confucius,  asked  him  about  government,  and  got  the  reply, 
dictated  by  some  circumstances  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  '  Good 
government  obtains,  when  those  who  are  near  are  made  happy, 
and  those  who  are  far  off  are  attracted5.' 

After  a  short  stay  in  Sheh,  according  to  Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  he 
returned  to  Ts'ai,  and  having  to  cross  a  river,  he  sent  Tsze-lu  to 
inquire  for  the  ford  of  two  men  who  were  at  .work  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field.  They  were  recluses, — men  who  had  withdrawn  from 
public  life  in  disgust  at  the  way-wardness  of  the  times.  One  of 
them  was  called  Ch'ang-tsn,  and  instead  of  giving  Tsze-lu  the 
information  he  wanted,  he  asked  him,  'Who  is  it  that  holds  the 
reins  in  the  carriage  there?'  'It  is  K'ung  Ch'iu.'  'K'ung  Ch'iu 
of  Lu?'  'Yes,'  was  the  reply,  and  then  the  man  rejoined,  ' He 
knows  the  ford.' 

Tsze-lu  applied  to  the  other,  who  was  called  Chieh-ni,  but  got 
for  answer  the  question,  'Who  are  you,  Sir?'  He  replied,  'I 
am  Chung  Yii.'  '  Chung  Yu,  who  is  the  disciple  of  K'ung  Ch'iu  of 
LU?'  'Yes,'  again  replied  Tsze-lii,  and  Chieh-ni  said  to  him, 
'  Disorder,  like  a  swelling  flood,  spreads  over  the  whole  kingdom, 

1  Ana.  XQ.  i.  2.  3-  s   &  &,    #  H,    ft  fo    H  +  £•  '  Ana.  XI.  ii' 

Ana.  VII.  xviii.  '  Ana.  XIII.  xvi. 
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and  who  is  lie  that  will  change  it  for  you?  Than  follow  one  who 
merely  withdraws  from  this  one  and  that  one,  had  you  not  better 
follow  those  who  withdraw  from  the  world  altogether?'  With 
this  lie  fell  to  covering  up  the  seed,  and  gave  no  more  heed  to  the 
stranger.  Tsze-lu  went  back  and  reported  what  they  had  said, 
when  Confucius  vindicated  his  own  course,  saying,  'It  is  impossible 
to  associate  with  birds  and  beasts  as  if  they  were  the  same  with  us. 
If  I  associate  not  with  these  people, — with  mankind, — with  whom 
shall  I  associate?  If  right  principles  prevailed  through  the  king- 
dom, there  would  be  no  need  for  me  to  change  its  state '.' 

About  the  same  time  he  had  an  encounter  with  another  recluse, 
who  was  known  as  'The  madman  of  Ch'u.'  He  passed  by  the 
carriage  of  Confucius,  singing  out,  '  O  phoenix,  O  phoenix,  how  is 
your  virtue  degenerated !  As  to  the  past,  reproof  is  useless,  but 
the  future  may  be  provided  against.  Give  up,  give  up  your  vain 
pursuit.'  Confucius  alighted  and  wished  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him,  but  the  man  hastened  away2. 

But  now  the  attention  of  the  ruler  of  Ch'u — king,  as  he  styled 
himself — was  directed  to  the  illustrious  stranger  who  was  in  his 
dominions,  and  he  met  Confucius  and  conducted  him  to  his  capital, 
which  was  in  the  present  district  of  I-ch'ang,  in  the  department  of 
Hsiang-yang ?>,  in  Hu-pei.  After  a  time,  he  proposed  endowing  the 
philosopher  with  a  considerable  territory  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
prime  minister,  who  said  to  him,  '  Has  your  majesty  any  officer  who 
could  discharge  the  duties  of  an  ambassador  like  Tsze-kung?  or 
any  one  so  qualified  for  a  premier  as  Yen  Hui?  or  any  one  to 
compare  as  a  general  with  Tsze-lu?  The  kings  Wan  and  Wu,  from 
their  hereditary  dominions  of  a  hundred  //,  rose  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  kingdom.  If  K'ung  Ch'iu,  with  such  disciples  to  be  his  minis- 
ters, get  the  possession  of  any  territory,  it  will  not  be  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ch'u4?  On  this  remonstrance  the  king  gave  up  his 
purpose ;  and,  when  he  died  in  the  same  year,  Confucius  left  the 
State,  and  went  back  again  to  Wei. 

The  duke  Ling  had  died  four  years  before,  soon  after  Confucius 

B.  c.  489.  had  last  parted  from  him,  and  the  reigning  duke, 
known  to  us  by  the  title  of  Ch'u5,  was  his  grandson,  and  was 
holding  the  principality  against  his  own  father.  The  relations 

1  Ana.  XVIII.  vi.  '  Ana.  XVII.  v.  '  £  ^  Jfr  £  *fc  &  4  See 

the  A  IB ,    ft  ?  fit  &  1>.  io.  5HJ&. 
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between  them  were  rather  complicated.  The  father  had  been  driven 
out  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  which  he  had  instigated  on  the  life  of 
his  step-mother,  the  notorious  Nan-tsze,  and  the  succession  was  given  to 
his  son.  Subsequently,  the  father  wanted  to  reclaim  what  he  deemed 
his  right,  and  an  unseemly  struggle  ensued.  The  duke  Ch'ii  was 
conscious  how  much  his  cause  would  be  strengthened  by  the  support 
of  Confucius,  and  hence  when  he  got  to  Wei,  Tsze-lii  could  say  to  him, 
« The  prince  of  Wei  has  been  waiting  for  you,  in  order  with  you  to 
administer  the  government ; — what  will  you  consider  the  first  thing  to 
be  done1?'  The  opinion  of  the  philosopher,  however,  was  against  the 
propriety  of  the  duke's  course  2,  and  he  declined  taking  office  with  him, 
though  he  remained  in  Wei  for  between  five  and  six  years.  During 
all  that  time  there  is  a  blank  in  his  history.  In  the  very  year  of  his 
return,  according  to  the  'Annals  of  the  Empire,'  his  most  beloved 
disciple,  Yen  Hui,  died,  on  which  occasion  he  exclaimed,  'Alas! 
Heaven  is  destroying  me!  Heaven  is  destroying  me3?'  The  death 
of  his  wife  is  assigned  to  B.  c.  484,  but  nothing  else  is  related  which 
we  can  connect  with  this  long  period. 

9.  His  return  to  Lu  was  brought  about  by  the  disciple  Yen  Yu, 
who,  we  have  seen,  went  into  the  service  of  Chi  K'ang,  in  B.  c.  491. 
From  his  re-  In  the  year  B.  c.  483,  Yti  had  the  conduct  of  some 
hifdeath  military  operations  against  Ch'i,  and  being  successful, 

B.  c.  484-478-  Chi  K'ang  asked  him  how  he  had  obtained  his  military 
skill; — was  it  from  nature,  or  by  learning?  He  replied  that  he 
had  learned  it  from  Confucius,  and  entered  into  a  glowing  eulogy 
of  the  philosopher.  The  chief  declared  that  he  would  bring  Confucius 
home  again  to  LU.  'If  you  do  so,'  said  the  disciple,  'see  that  you  do 
not  let  mean  men  come  between  you  and  him.'  On  this  K'ang  sent 
three  officers  with  appropriate  presents  to  Wei,  to  invite  the  wanderer 
home,  and  he  returned  with  them  accordingly 4. 

This  event  took  place  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  duke  Ai5  who 
succeeded  to  Ting,  and  according  to  K'ung  Fu,  Confucius's  descen- 
dants, the  invitation  proceeded  from  him".  We  may  suppose  that 

Ana.  XIII.  iii.  In  the  notes  on  this  passage,  I  have  given  Chu  Hsi's  opinion  as 
to  the  time  when  Tsze-lu  made  this  remark.  It  seems  more  correct,  however,  to  refer 
it  to  Confucius's  return  to  Wei  from  Ch'u  as  is  done  by  Chiang  Yung.  2  Ana.  VII.  xiv. 
3  Ana.  XI.  viii.  In  the  notes  on  Ana.  XI.  vii,  I  have  adverted  to  the  chronological 
difficulty  connected  with  the  dates  assigned  respectively  to  the  deaths  of  Yen  Hui  and 
Confucius's  own  son,  Li.  Chiang  Yung  assigns  Hui's  death  to  B.  C.  481.  *  See  the 

!fc  ftl,  ?L  ;JP  tfr  %>•          "  -H  <&•  "See  Chiang  Yung's  memoir,  in  he. 
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while  Chi  K'ang  was  the  mover  and  director  of  the  proceeding,  it 
was  with  the  authority  and  approval  of  the  dnke.  It  is  represented  in 
the  chronicle  of  Tso  Ch'iu-ming  as  having  occurred  at  a  very  opportune 
time.  The  philosopher  had  been  consulted  a  little  before  by  K'ung 
Wan ',  an  officer  of  Wei,  about  how  he  should  conduct  a  feud  with 
another  officer,  and  disgusted  at  being  referred  to  on  such  a  subject 
had  ordered  his  carriage  and  prepared  to  leave  the  State,  exclaiming, 
'The  bird  chooses  the  tree.  The  tree  does  not  choose  the  bird.' 
K'ung  Wan  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  and  to  prevail  on  Confucius 
to  remain  in  Wei,  and  just  at  this  juncture  the  messengers  from 
Lti  arrived2. 

Confucius  was  now  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  world  had  not 
dealt  kindly  with  him.  In  every  State  which  he  had  visited  he  had 
met  with  disappointment  and  sorrow.  Only  five  more  years  remained 
to  him,  nor  were  they  of  a  brighter  character  than  the  past.  He  had, 
indeed,  attained  to  that  state,  he  tells  iis,  in  which  'he  could  follow 
what  his  heart  desired  without  transgressing  what  was  right,"  but 
other  people  were  not  more  inclined  than  they  had  been  to  abide 
by  his  counsels.  The  duke  Ai  and  Chi  K'ang  often  conversed  with 
him,  but  he  no  longer  had  weight  in  the  guidance  of  state  affairs,  and 
wisely  addressed  himself  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  labours. 
He  wrote  a  preface,  according  to  Sze-md  Ch'ien,  to  the  Slul-ching; 
carefully  digested  the  rites  and  ceremonies  determined  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  more  ancient  sages  and  kings;  collected  and  arranged  the 
ancient  poetry ;  and  undertook  the  reform  of  music  \  He  has  told  us 
himself,  '  I  returned  from  WTei  to  L,u,  and  then  the  music  was  reformed, 
and  the  pieces  in  the  Songs  of  the  Kingdom  and  Praise  Songs  found 
all  their  proper  place5.'  To  the  Yi-ching  he  devoted  much  -study, 
and  Sze-maV  Ch'ien  says  that  the  leather  thongs  by  which  the  tablets 
of  his  copy  were  bound  together  were  thrice  worn  out.  'If  some 
years  were  added  to  my  life,'  he  said,  'I  would  give  fifty  to  the  study 
of  the  Yi,  and  then  I  might  come  to  be  without  great  faults1'1.' 
During  this  time  also,  we  may  suppose  that  he  supplied  TsSng  Shan 
with  the  materials  of  the  classic  of  Filial  Piety.  The  same  year  that 
he  returned,  Chi  K'ang  sent  Yen  Yu  to  ask  his  opinion  about  an 

1  »fL  3^C  ~f">  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Analects,  V.  xiv.  "  See  the 
£«-:£&  -T  -  *•  =  A"a.  II.  iv.  6.  '  See  the  &  fd,  ft 

p.  12.          5Ana.  IX.  xiv.          sAna.  VII.  xvi. 
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additional  impost  which  he  wished  to  lay  upon  the  people,  but 
Confucius  refused  to  give  any  reply,  telling  the  disciple  privately  his 
disapproval  of  the  proposed  measure.  It  was  carried  out,  however,  in 
the  following  year,  by  the  agency  of  Yen,  on  which  occasion,  I  suppose, 
it  was  that  Confucius  said  to  the  other  disciples,  '  He  is  no  disciple  of 
mine  ;  my  little  children,  beat  the  drum  and  assail  him  V  The  year 
B.  c.  483  was  marked  by  the  death  of  his  son  Li,  which  he  seems  to 
have  borne  with  more  equanimity  than  he  did  that  of  his  disciple  Yen 
Hui,  which  some  writers  assign  to  the  following  year,  though  I  have 
already  mentioned  it  under  the  year  B.  c.  489. 

In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  481,  a  servant  of  Chi  K'ang  caught  a  Ch'i-lin 
on  a  hunting  excursion  of  the  duke  in  the  present  district  of  Chia- 
hsiang2.  No  person  could  tell  what  strange  animal  it  was,  and 
Confucius  was  called  to  look  at  it.  He  at  once  knew  it  to  be  a  //;/,  and 
the  legend-writers  say  that  it  bore  on  one  of  its  horns  the  piece  of 
ribbon,  which  his  mother  had  attached  to  the  one  that  appeared  to  her 
before  his  birth.  According  to  the  chronicle  of  Kung-yang,  he  was 
profoundly  affected.  He  cried  out,  '  For  whom  have  you  come  ?  For 
whom  have  you  come?'  His  tears  flowed  freely,  and  he  added,  'The 
course  of  my  doctrines  is  run3.' 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  the  //;/,  the  life  of  Confucius 
was  still  protracted  for  two  years  longer,  though  he  took  occasion  to 
terminate  with  that  event  his  history  of  the  Ch'un  Cli'iu.  This  Work, 
according  to  Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  was  altogether  the  production  of  this  year, 
but  we  need  not  suppose  that  it  was  so.  In  it,  from  the  standpoint  of 
LU,  he  briefly  indicates  the  principal  events  occurring  throughout  the 
country,  every  term  being  expressive,  it  is  said,  of  the  true  character  of 
the  actors  and  events  described.  Confucius  said  himself,  '  It  is  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  which  will  make  men  know  me,  and  it  is  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  which  will  make  men  condemn  me4.'  Mencius 
makes  the  composition  of  it  to  have  been  an  achievement  as  great  as 
Yu's  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge  :  —  '  Confucius  completed  the 
Spring  and  Autumn,  and  rebellious  ministers  and  villainous  sons  were 
struck  with  terror5.' 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  word  came  to  Lu  that  the  duke 


'  Ana.XI.xvi.  •  £  #|  ft  %  |£  £  .  , 

According  to  Kung-yang,  however,  the  tin  was  found  by  some  wood-gatherers.  *  Mencius 
III.  Pt.  II.  ix.  8.  5  Mencius  III.  Pt.  II.  ix.  11. 
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of  Ch'i  had  been  murdered  by  one  of  his  officers.  Confucius  was 
moved  with  indignation.  Such  an  outrage,  he  felt,  called  for  his 
solemn  interference.  He  bathed,  went  to  court,  and  represented  the 
matter  to  the  duke,  saying,  'Ch'an  HSng  has  slain  his  sovereign,  I  beg 
that  you  will  undertake  to  punish  him.'  The  duke  pleaded  his 
incapacity,  urging  that  L,u  was  weak  compared  with  Ch'i,  but  Confucius 
replied,  '  One  half  the  people  of  Ch'i  are  not  consenting  to  the  deed.  If 
you  add  to  the  people  of  Lu  one  half  the  people  of  Ch'i,  you  are  sure  to 
overcome.'  But  he  could  not  infuse  his  spirit  into  the  duke,  who  told 
him  to  go  and  lay  the  matter  before  the  chiefs  of  the  three  Families, 
Sorely  against  his  sense  of  propriety,  he  did  so,  but  they  would  not  act. 
and  he  withdrew  with  the  remark,  '  Following  in  the  rear  of  the  great 
officers,  I  did  not  dare  not  to  represent  such  a  matter  V 

In  the  year  B.  c.  479,  Confucius  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  another 
of  his  disciples,  one  of  those  who  had  been  longest  with  him, — the 
well-known  Tsze-lu.  He  stands  out  a  sort  of  Peter  in  the  Confucian 
school,  a  man  of  impulse,  prompt  to  speak  and  prompt  to  act.  He  gets 
many  a  check  from  the  master,  but  there  is  evidently  a  strong  sympathy 
between  them.  Tsze-lii  uses  a  freedom  with  him  on  which  none  of  the 
other  disciples  dares  to  venture,  and  there  is  not  one  among  them  all, 
for  whom,  if  I  may  speak  from  my  own  feeling,  the  foreign  student 
comes  to  form  such  a  liking.  A  pleasant  picture  is  presented  to  us  in 
one  passage  of  the  Analects.  It  is  said,  '  The  disciple  Min  was  standing 
by  his  side,  looking  bland  and  precise ;  Tsze-lu  (named  Yu),  looking 
bold  and  soldierly ;  Yen  Yu  and  Tsze-kung,  with  a  free  and  straight- 
forward manner.  The  master  was  pleased,  but  he  observed,  aYu  there! — 
he  will  not  die  a  natural  death2.'" 

This  prediction  was  verified.  When  Confucius  returned  to  L,u 
from  Wei,  he  left  Tsze-lu  and  Tsze-kao3  engaged  there  in  official 
sendee.  Troubles  arose.  News  came  to  Lu,  B.  c.  479,  that  a  revo- 
lution was  in  progress  in  Wei,  and  when  Confucius  heard  it,  he 
said,  'Ch'ai  will  come  here,  but  Yu  will  die  '.'  So  it  turned  out. 
When  Tsze-kao  saw  that  matters  were  desperate  he  made  his 
escape,  but  Tsze-lu  would  not  forsake  the  chief  who  had  treated 

1  See  the  ;£r  jj| )   ^  /fe  -f-  pj  ^  and  Analects  XIV.  xxii.  2  Ana.  XI.  xii. 

»  ^  3&,   by  surname  Kao  (]gj),  and  name  Ch'ai   (jfl|).  *  See  the  ^  f g  ,  ^ 
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him  well.  He  threw  himself  into  the  melee,  and  was  slain.  Confucius 
wept  sore  for  him,  but  his  own  death  was  not  far  off.  It  took  place 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  fourth  month  in  the  same  year,  B.C.  479 '. 

Early  one  morning,  we  are  told,  he  got  up,  and  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  dragging  his  staff,  he  moved  about  by  his  door, 
crooning  over, — 

'  The  great  mountain  must  crumble  ; 
The  strong  beam  must  break  ; 
And  the  wise  man  wither  away  like  a  plant.' 

After  a  little,  he  entered  the  house  and  sat  down  opposite  the 
door.  Tsze-kung  had  heard  his  words,  and  said  to  himself,  'If  the 
great  mountain  crumble,  to  what  shall  I  look  up?  If  the  strong 
beam  break,  and  the  wise  man  wither  away,  on  whom  shall  I  lean? 
The  master,  I  fear,  is  going  to  be  ill.'  With  this  he  hastened  into 
the  house.  Confucius  said  to  him,  'Ts'ze,  what  makes  you  so  late? 
According  to  the  statutes  of  Hsia,  the  corpse  was  dressed  and  coffined 
at  the  top  of  the  eastern  steps,  treating  the  dead  as  if  he  were  still  the 
host.  Under  the  Yin,  the  ceremony  was  performed  between  the  two 
pillars,  as  if  the  dead  were  both  host  and  guest.  The  rule  of  Chan 
is  to  perform  it  at  the  top  of  the  western  steps,  treating  the  dead  as  if 
he  were  a  guest.  I  am  a  man  of  Yin,  and  last  night  I  dreamt  that 
I  was  sitting  writh  offerings  before  me  between -the  two  pillars.  No 
intelligent  monarch  arises ;  there  is  not  one  in  the  kingdom  that  will 
make  me  his  master.  My  time  has  come  to  die.'  So  it  was.  He 
went  to  his  couch,  and  after  seven  days  expired.2 

Such  is  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  last  hours  of  the  great 
philosopher  of  China.  His  end  was  not  unimpressive,  but  it  was 
melancholy.  He  sank  behind  a  cloud.  Disappointed  hopes  made 
his  soul  bitter.  The  great  ones  of  the  kingdom  had  not  received 
his  teachings.  No  wife  nor  child  was  by  to  do  the  kindly  offices  of 
affection  for  him.  Nor  were  the  expectations  of  another  life  present 
with  him  as  he  passed  through  the  dark  valley.  He  uttered  no 
prayer,  and  he  betrayed  no  apprehensions.  Deep-treasured  in  his 
own  heart  may  have  been  the  thought  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  serve  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  but  he  gave  no  sign. 
'  The  mountain  falling  came  to  nought,  and  the  rock  was  removed 

1  See  the  ^  {$,  4&  5*  ~P  '£*&£•>  and  Chiang  Yung's  Life  of  Confucius,  in  loc. 
See  the  Li  Clli,  II.  Sect.  I.  ii.  20. 
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out  of  his  place.  So  death  prevailed  against  him  and  he  passed ;  his 
countenance  was  changed,  and  he  was  sent  away.' 

10.  I  flatter  myself  that  the  preceding  paragraphs  contain  a  more 
correct  narrative  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Confucius 
than  has  yet  been  given  in  any  European  language.  They  might 
easily  have  been  expanded  into  a  volume,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  but  only  to  furnish  a  sketch,  which,  while  it 
might  satisfy  the  general  reader,  would  be  of  special  assistance  to  the 
careful  student  of  the  classical  Books.  I  had  taken  many  notes  of  the 
manifest  errors  in  regard  to  chronology  and  other  matters  in  the 
'  Narratives  of  the  School,'  and  the  chapter  of  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  on  the 
K'ung  family,  when  the  digest  of  Chiang  Yung,  to  which  I  have  made 
frequent  reference,  attracted  my  attention.  Conclusions  to  which  I 
had  come  were  confirmed,  and  a  clue  was  furnished  to  difficulties 
which  1  was  seeking  to  disentangle.  I  take  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge here  my  obligations  to  it.  With  a  few  notices  of  Confucius's 
habits  and  manners,  I  shall  conclude  this  section. 

Very  little  can  be  gathered  from  reliable  sources  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  sage.  The  height  of  his  father  is  stated,  as  I  have 
noted,  to  have  been  ten  feet,  and  though  Confucius  came  short  of  this 
by  four  inches,  he  was  often  called  'the  tall  man.'  It  is  allowed  that 
the  ancient  foot  or  cubit  was  shorter  than  the  modern,  but  it  must  be 
reduced  more  than  any  scholar  I  have  consulted  has  yet  done,  to  bring 
this  statement  within  the  range  of  credibility.  The  legends  assign  to 
his  figure  '  nine-and-forty  remarkable  peculiarities,"  a  tenth  part  of 
which  would  have  made  him  more  a  monster  than  a  man.  Dr. 
Morrison  says  that  the  images  of  him,  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
northern  parts  of  China,  represent  him  as  of  a  dark,  swarthy  colour.2 
It  is  not  so  with  those  common  in  the  south.  He  was,  no  doubt,  in 
size  and  complexion  much  the  same  as  many  of  his  descendants  in  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Edkins  and  myself  enjoyed  the  services  of  two  of 
those  descendants,  who  acted  as  'wheelers'  in  the  wheelbarrows  which 
conveyed  us  from  Ch'u-fau  to  a  town  on  the  Grand  Canal  more  than 
250  miles  off.  They  were  strong,  capable  men,  both  physically  and 
mentally  superior  to  their  companions. 

1  P9  ~h*  Jl>  ^c-  2  Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  char.  -fL-  Sir  John  Davis 
also  mentions  seeing  a  figure  of  Confucius,  in  a  temple  near  the  Po-yang  lake,  of  which 
the  complexion  was  '  quite  black  '  (The  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  66). 
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But  if  his  disciples  had  nothing  to  chronicle  of  his  personal 
appearance,  they  have  gone  very  minutely  into  an  account  of  many 
of  his  habits.  The  tenth  Book  of  the  Analects  is  all  occupied  with 
his  deportment,  his  eating,  and  his  dress.  In  public,  whether  in 
the  village,  the  temple,  or  the  court,  he  was  the  man  of  rule  and 
ceremony,  but  'at  home  he  was  not  formal.'  Yet  if  not  formal,  he 
was  particular.  In  bed  even  he  did  not  forget  himself;— 'he  did 
not  lie  like  a  corpse,'  and  'he  did  not  speak.'  'He  required  his 
sleeping  dress  to  be  half  as  long  again  as  his  body.'  'If  he  happened 
to  be  sick,  and  the  prince  came  to  visit  him,  he  had  his  face  set  to 
the  east,  made  his  court  robes  be  put  over  him,  and  drew  his  girdle 
across  them.' 

He  was  nice  in  his  diet, — '  not  disliking  to  have  his  rice  dressed 
fine,  nor  to  have  his  minced  meat  cut  small.'  '  Anything  at  all 
gone  he  would  not  touch.'  '  He  must  have  his  meat  -cut  properly, 
and  to  every  kind  its  proper  sauce;  but  he  was  not  a  great  eater.' 
'  It  was  only  in  drink  that  he  laid  down  no  limit  to  himself,  but  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  confused  by  it.'  'When  the  villagers 
were  drinking  together,  on  those  who  carried  staffs  going  out,  he 
went  out  immediately  after.'  There  must  always  be  ginger  at  the 
table,  and  'when  eating,  he  did  not  converse.'  'Although  his  food 
might  be  coarse  rice  and  poor  soup,  he  would  offer  a  little  of  it  in 
sacrifice,  with  a  grave,  respectful  air.' 

'On  occasion  of  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  or  a  violent  wind,  he 
would  change  countenance.  He  would  do  the  same,  and  rise  up 
moreover,  when  he  found  himself  a  guest  at  a  loaded  board.'  'At 
the  sight  of  a  person  in  mourning,  he  would  also  change  counten- 
ance, and  if  he  happened  to  be  in  his  carriage,  he  would  bend 
forward  with  a  respectful  salutation.'  His  general  way  in  his 
carriage  was  not  to  turn  his  head  round,  nor  talk  hastily,  nor  point 
with  his  hands.'  He  was  charitable.  'When  any  of  his  friends 
died,  if  there  were  no  relations  who  could  be  depended  on  for  the 
necessary  offices,  he  would  say,  "  I  will  bury  him."  ' 

The  disciples  were  so  careful  to  record  these  and  other  character, 
istics  of  their  master,  it  is  said,  because  every  act,  of  movement  or 
of  rest,  was  closely  associated  with  the  great  principles  which  it 
was  his  object  to  inculcate.  The  detail  of  so  many  small  matters, 
however,  hardly  impresses  a  foreigner  so  favourably.  There  rather 
seems  to  be.  a  want  of  freedom  about  the  philosopher. 
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SECTION    II. 

HIS   INFLUENCE   AND   OPINIONS. 

i.  Confucius  died,   we  have  seen,   complaining    that    of   all    the 

princes   of   the   kingdom    there    was    not   one   who   would  adopt  his 

Homage  ren-     principles    and    obey    his    lessons.       He    had    hardly 

dered  to  Confu-     passed  from  the  stage  of  life,   when  his   merit  began 

cms  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  China,     to    be    acknowledged.      When    the    duke       i    heard    of 

his  death,  he  pronounced  his  eulogy  in  the  words,  '  Heaven  has  not 
left  to  me  the  aged  man.  There  is  none  now  to  assist  me  on  the 
throne.  Woe  is  me !  Alas !  O  venerable  Ni 1 1 '  Tsze-kung  com- 
plained of  the  inconsistency  of  this  lamentation  from  one  who 
could  not  use  the  master  when  he  was  alive,  but  the  prince  was 
probably  sincere  in  his  grief.  He  caused  a  temple  to  be  erected, 
and  ordered  that  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to  the  sage,  at  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.2 

The  sovereigns  of  the  tottering  dynasty  of  Chau  had  not  the 
intelligence,  nor  were  they  in  a  position,  to  do  honour  to  the 
departed  philosopher,  but  the  facts  detailed  in  the  first  chapter 
of  these  prolegomena,  in  connexion  with  the  attempt  of  the  founder 
of  the  Ch'in  dynasty  to  destroy  the  literary  monuments  of  antiquity, 
show  how  the  authority  of  Confucius  had  come  by  that  time  to 
prevail  through  the  nation.  The  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty,  in 
passing  through  L,u,  B.C.  195,  visited  his  tomb  and  offered  the  three 
victims  in  sacrifice  to  him.  Other  sovereigns  since  then  have  often 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  spot.  The  most  famous  temple  in  the 
empire  now  rises  near  the  place  of  the  grave.  The  second  and 
greatest  of  the  rulers  of  the  present  dynasty,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  reign,  the  K'ang-hsi  period,  there  set  the  example  of 
kneeling  thrice,  and  each  time  laying  his  forehead  thrice  in  the 
dust,  before  the  image  of  the  sage. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  i,  began  the  practice  of  conferring 
honorary  designations  on  Confucius  by  imperial  authority.  The 
emperor  P'ing3  then  styled  him — 'The  duke  Ni,  all-complete  and 

1  Li  Chi,  II.  Sect.  I.  iii.  43.  This  eulogy  is  found  at  greater  length  in  the  ~fe  iU» 
immediately  after  the  notice  of  the  sage's  death.  2  See  the  Kl  J§|  jf£  ^  HJ  ^  , 

3§[  — ,  art.  on  Confucius.  I  am  indebted  to  this  for  most  of  the  notices  in  this  para- 
graph. 3  ^  ^ 
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illustrious1.'  This  was  changed,  in  A.n.  492,  to — 'The  venerable 
Ni,  the  accomplished  Sage2.'  Other  titles  have  supplanted  this. 
Shim-chili  :\  the  first  of  the  Man-chau  dynasty,  adopted,  in  his 
second  year  A.D.  1645,  the  style, — '  K'ung,  the  ancient  Teacher, 
accomplished  and  illustrious,  all-complete,  the  perfect  Sage 4 ; '  but 
twelve  years  later,  a  shorter  title  was  introduced, — '  K'ung,  the 
ancient  Teacher,  the  perfect  Sage5.'  Since  that  year  no  further 
alteration  has  been  made. 

At  first,  the  worship  of  Confucius  was  confined  to  the  country  of 
Lu,  but  in  A.D.  57  it  was  enacted  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered 
to  him  in  the  imperial  college,  and  in  all  the  colleges  of  the 
principal  territorial  divisions  throughout  the  empire.  In  those 
sacrifices  he  was  for  some  centuries  associated  with  the  duke  of 
Chan,  the  legislator  to  whom  Confucius  made  frequent  reference, 
but  in  A.D.  609  separate  temples  were  assigned  to  them,  and  in 
628  our  sage  displaced  the  older  worthy  altogether.  About  the 
same  time  began  the  customs,  which  continues  to  the  present  day, 
of  erecting  temples  to  him, — separate  structures,  in  connexion  with 
all  the  colleges,  or  examination-halls,  of  the  country. 

The  sage  is  not  alone  in  those  temples.  In  a  hall  behind  the 
principal  one  occupied  by  himself  are  the  tablets — in  some  cases, 
the  images — of  several  of  his  ancestors,  and  other  worthies ;  while 
associated  with  himself  are  his  principal  disciples,  and  many  who 
in  subsequent  times  have  signalized  themselves  as  expounders  and 
exemplifiers  of  his  doctrines.  On  the  first  day  of  every  month, 
offerings  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  set  forth,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
there  is  a  solemn  burning  of  incense.  But  twice  a  year,  in  the 
middle  months  of  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  first  ting  day''  of 
the  month  comes  round,  the  worship  of  Confucius  is  performed  with 
peculiar  solemnity.  At  the  imperial  college  the  emperor  himself  is 
required  to  attend  in  state,  and  is  in  fact  the  principal  performer. 
After  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  the 
emperor  has  twice  knelt  and  six  times  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth, 
the  presence  of  Confucius's  spirit  is  invoked  in  the  words,  'Great 
art  thou,  O  perfect  sage !  Thy  virtue  is  full ;  thy  doctrine  is 
complete.  Among  mortal  men  there  has  not  been  thine  equal. 
All  kings  honour  thee.  Thy  statutes  and  laws  have  come  gloriously 
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down.  Thou  art  the  pattern  in  this  imperial  school.  Reverently 
have  the  sacrificial  vessels  been  set  out.  Full  of  awe,  we  sound  our 
drums  and  bells1.' 

The  spirit  is  supposed  now  to  be  present,  and  the  service 
proceeds  through  various  offerings,  when  the  first  of  which  has 
been  set  forth,  an  officer  reads  the  following2,  which  is  the  prayer 
on  the  occasion: — 'On  this  .  .  .  month  of  this  .  .  .  year,  I,  A.B., 
the  emperor,  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  philosopher  K'ung,  the  ancient 
Teacher,  the  perfect  Sage,  ai,d  say, — O  Teacher,  in  virtue  equal  to 
Heaven  and  Earth,  whose  doctrines  embrace  the  past  time  and  the 
present,  thou  didst  digest  and  transmit  the  six  classics,  and  didst 
hand  down  lessons  for  all  generations!  Now  in  this  second  month 
of  spring  (or  autumn),  in  reverent  observance  of  the  old  statutes, 
with  victims,  silks,  spirits,  and  fruits,  I  carefully  offer  sacrifice  to 
thee.  With  thee  are  associated  the  philosopher  Yen,  Continuator 
of  thee ;  the  philosopher  Ts&ng,  Exhibiter  of  thy  fundamental 
principals;  the  philosopher  Tsze-sze,  Transmitter  of  thee;  and 
the  philosopher  Mang,  Second  to  thee.  May'st  thou  enjoy  the 
offerings ! ' 

I  need  not  go  on  to  enlarge  on  the  homage  which  the  emperors 
of  China  render  to  Confucius.  It  could  not  be  more  complete.  He 
was  imreasonably  neglected  when  alive.  He  is  now  unreasonably 
venerated  when  dead. 

2.  The  rulers  of  China  are  not  singular  in  this  matter,  but  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  their  people.  It  is  the  distinction 
General  a  re  °^  ^s  emP^re  ^iat  education  has  been  highly  prized 
ciation  of  Con-  in  it  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  so  before  the 
era  of  Confucius,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  system 
met  with  his  approbation.  One  of  his  remarkable  sayings  was, — 
'To  lead  an  uninstructed  people  to  war  is  to  throw  them  away3.' 
When  he  pronounced  this  judgment,  he  was  not  thinking  of  military 
training,  but  of  education  in  the  duties  of  life  and  citizenship.  A 
people  so  taught,  he  thought,  would  be  morally  fitted  to  fight  for 
their  government.  Mencius,  when  lecturing  to  the  ruler  of  Tang 
on  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  kingdom,  told  him  that  he  must 
provide  the  means  of  education  for  all,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
'Establish,'  said  he,  ^hsiang,  hsii,  hsio,  and  hsido, — all  those  educa- 
tional institutions, — for  the  instruction  of  the  people4.' 

1  '  See  the  ^C  $f  ?§  Wk  &  +  H -      3  Ana.  XIII.  xxx.      4  Mencius  III.  Pt.  I.  iii.  10. 
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At  the  present  day,  education  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
China.  In  few  other  countries  is  the  schoolmaster  more  abroad, 
and  in  all  schools  it  is  Confucius  who  is  taught.  The  plan  of 
competitive  examinations,  and  the  selection  for  civil  offices  only 
from  those  who  have  been  successful  candidates, — good  so  far  as 
the  competition  is  concerned,  but  injurious  from  the  restricted 
range  of  subjects  with  which  an  acquaintance  is  required, — have 
obtained  for  more  than  twelve  centuries.  The  classical  works  are 
the  text  books.  It  is  from  them  almost  exclusively  that  the 
themes  proposed  to  determine  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the 
students  are  chosen.  The  whole  of  the  magistracy  of  China  is 
thus  versed  in  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  sage,  and  in  the  ancient 
literature  which  he  preserved.  His  thoughts  are  familiar  to  every 
man  in  authority,  and  his  character  is  more  or  less  reproduced  in 
him. 

The  official  civilians  of  China,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  but  a 
fraction  of  its  students,  and  the  students,  or  those  who  make 
literature  a  profession,  are  again  but  a  fraction  of  those  who  attend 
school  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period.  Yet  so  far  as  the  studies 
have  gone,  they  have  been  occupied  with  the  Confucian  writings. 
In  the  schoolrooms  there  is  a  tablet  or  inscription  on  the  wall, 
sacred  to  the  sage,  and  every  pupil  is  required,  on  coming  to  school 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month,  to  bow 
before  it,  the  first  thing,  as  an  act  of  reverence  '.*  Thus  all  in 
China  who  receive  the  slightest  tincture  of  learning  do  so  at  the 
fountain  of  Confucius.  They  learn  of  him  and  do  homage  to  him 
at  once.  I  have  repeatedly  quoted  the  statement  that  during  his 
life-time  he  had  three  thousand  disciples.  Hundreds  of  millions 
are  his  disciples  now.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  allowance 
in  this  statement  for  the  followers  of  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  for,  as 
Sir  John  Davis  has  observed,  'whatever  the  other  opinions  or  faith 
of  a  Chinese  may  be,  he  takes  good  care  to  treat  Confucius  with 
respect".'  For  two  thousand  years  he  has  reigned  supreme,  the 
undisputed  teacher  of  this  most  populous  land. 

3.  This  position  and  influence  of  Confucius  are  to  be  ascribed,  I 
conceive,  chiefly  to  two  causes  : — his  being  the  preserver,  namely  of 

During  the  present  dynasty,  the  tablet  of  3£  E=I  "ftf  3~i  >  ^ne  K°d  of  literature, 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  displaced  that  of  Confucius  in  schools.     Yet  the  worship  of 
him  does  not  clash  with  that  of  the  other.     He  is  'the  father'  of  composition  only. 
1  The  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
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the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  exemplifier  and  expounder  of 
The  causes  of  the  maxims  °f  the  golden  age  of  China ;  and  the  devo- 
his  influence.  tjon  to  fam  of  his  immediate  disciples  and  their  early 
followers.  The  national  and  the  personal  are  thus  blended  in  him, 
each  in  its  highest  degree  of  excellence.  He  was  a  Chinese  of  the 
Chinese ;  he  is  also  represented  as,  and  all  now  believe  him  to  have 
been,  the  beau  ideal  of  humanity  in  its  best  and  noblest  estate. 

4.    It  may  be  well  to  bring  forward  here  Confucius's  own  estimate 
of    himself   and    of   his    doctrines.      It    will    serve    to    illustrate    the 
His  own  esti-     statements    just   made.      The    following    are    some    of 
aTd%fmsndoc-     his    sayings :—' The    sage    and    the    man    of    perfect 
trines.  virtue  ; — how    dare     I    rank    myself    with    them  ?     It 

may  simply  be  said  of  me,  that  I  strive  to  become  such  without 
satiety,  and  teach  others  without  weariness.'  'In  letters  I  am 
perhaps  equal  to  other  men ;  but  the  character  of  the  superior 
man,  carrying  out  in  his  conduct  what  he  professes,  is  what  I  have 
not  yet  attained  to.'  '  The  leaving  virtue  without  proper  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  not  thoroughly  discussing  what  is  learned  ;  not  being 
able  to  move  towards  righteousness  of  which  a  knowledge  is  gained  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  change  what  is  not  good ; — these  are  the 
things  which  occasion  me  solicitude.'  '  I  am  not  one  who  was  born 
in  the  possession  of  knowledge  ;  I  am  one  who  is  fond  of  antiquity 
and  earnest  in  seeking  it  there.'  'A  transmitter  and  not  a  maker, 
believing  in  and  loving  the  ancients,  I  venture  to  compare  myself 
with  our  old  P'angV 

Confucius  cannot  be  thought  to  speak  of  himself  in  these 
declarations  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  do.  Rather  we  may 
recognise  in  them  the  expressions  of  a  genuine  humility.  He  was 
conscious  that  personally  he  came  short  in  many  things,  but  he 
toiled  after  the  character,  which  he  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw, 
in  the  ancient  sages  whom  he  acknowledged ;  and  the  lessons  of 
government  and  morals  which  he  laboured  to  diffuse  were  those 
which  had  already  been  inculcated  and  exhibited  by  them. 
Emphatically  he  was  '  a  transmitter  and  not  a  maker,'  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  he  was  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  learned.  He  held  them  with  the  full 
approval  and  consent  of  his  own  understanding.  He  believed  that 
if  they  were  acted  on,  they  would  reined}-  the  evils  of  his  time. 
1  All  these  passages  are  taken  from  the  seventh  Book  of  the  Analects.  See  chapters 
xxxiii,  xxxii,  iii,  xix,  and  i. 
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There  was  nothing  to  prevent  rulers  like  Yao  and  Shun  and  the 
great  Yii  from  again  arising,  and  a  condition  of  happy  tranquillity 
being  realised  throughout  the  kingdom  under  their  sway.  • 

If  in  anything  he  thought  himself  'superior  and  alone,'  having 
attributes  which  others  could  not  claim,  it  was  in  his  possessing 
a  divine  commission  as  the  conservator  of  ancient  truth  and  rules. 
He  does  not  speak  very  definitely  on  this  point.  It  is  noted  that 
'  the  appointments  of  Heaven  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
rarely  touched  V  His  most  remarkable  utterance  was  that  which  I 
have  already  given  in  the  sketch  of  his  Life  : — 'When  he  was  put 
in  fear  in  K'wang,  he  said,  "After  the  death  of  king  Wan,  was  not 
the  cause  of  truth  lodged  here  in  me?  If  Heaven  had  wished  to 
let  this  cause  of  truth  perish,  then  I,  a  future  mortal,  should  not 
have  got  such  a  relation  to  that  cause.  While  Heaven  does  not  let 
the  cause  of  truth  perish,  what  can  the  people  of  K'wang  do  to 
me '  ?  "  Confucius,  then,  did  feel  that  he  was  in  the  world  for  a 
special  purpose.  But  it  was  not  to  announce  any  new  truths,  or  to 
initiate  any  new  economy.  It  was  to  prevent  what  had  previously 
been  known  from  being  lost.  He  followed  in  the  wake  of  Yao  and 
Shun,  of  T'ang,  and  king  Wan.  Distant  from  the  last  by  a  long 
interval  of  time,  he  would  have  said  that  he  was  distant  from  him 
also  by  a  great  inferiority  of  character,  but  still  he  had  learned  the 
principles  on  which  they  all  happily  governed  the  country,  and  in 
their  name  he  would  lift  up  a  standard  against  the  prevailing  law- 
essness  of  his  age. 

5.  The  language  employed  with  reference  to  Confucius  by  his 
disciples  and  their  early  followers  presents  a  striking  contrast  with 
Estimate  of  his  own.  I  have  already,  in  writing  of  the  scope  and 
ciJlesbindiSthei?r  valne  of  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,'  called  attention 
early  followers,  to  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  his  grandson  Tsze-sze. 
He  only  followed  the  example  which  had  been  set  by  those  among 
whom  the  philosopher  went  in  and  out.  We  have  the  language  of 
Yen  Yuan,  his  favourite,  which  is  comparatively  moderate,  and 
simply  expresses  the  genuine  admiration  of  a  devoted  pupil :?. 
Tsze-kung  on  several  occasions  spoke  in  a  different  style.  Having 
heard  that  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Lu  had  said  that  he  himself — 
Tsze-kung — was  superior  to  Confucius,  he  observed,  '  Let  me  use 
the  comparison  of  a  house  and  its  encompassing  wall.  My  wall 
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only  reaches  to  the  shoulders.  One  may  peep  over  it,  and  •  see 
whatever  is  valuable  in  the  apartments.  The  wall  of  my  master 
is  several  fathoms  high.  If  one  do  not  find  the  door  and  and  enter  by 
it,  he  cannot  see  the  rich  ancestral  temple  with  its  beauties,  nor  all 
the  officers  in  their  rich  array.  But  I  may  assume  that  they  are 
few  who  find  the  door.  The  remark  of  the  chief  was  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  V 

Another  time,  the  same  individual  having  spoken  revilingly  of 
Confucius,  Tsze-kung  said,  '  It  is  of  no  use  doing  so.  Chung-ni 
cannot  be  reviled.  The  talents  and  virtue  of  other  men  are  hillocks 
and  mounds  which  may  be  stepped  over.  Chung-:ii  is  the  sun  or 
moon,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  step  over.  Although  a  man  may 
wish  to  cut  himself  off  from  the  sage,  what  harm  can  he  do  to  the  sun 
and  moon?  He  only  shows  that  he  does  not  know  his  own  capacity  V 

In  conversation  with  a  fellow-disciple,  Tsze-kung  took  a  still 
higher  flight.  Being  charged  by  Tsze-ch'in  with  being  too  modest, 
for  that  Confucius  was  not  really  superior  to  him,  he  replied,  '  For  one 
word  a  man  is  often  deemed  to  be  wise,  and  for  one  word  he  is  often 
deemed  to  be  foolish.  We  ought  to  be  careful  indeed  in  what  we  say. 
Our  master  cannot  be  attained  to,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  heavens 
cannot  be  gone  up  to  by  the  steps  of  a  stair.  Were  our  master 
in  the  position  of  the  prince  of  a  State,  or  the  chief  of  a  Family,  we 
should  find  verified  the  description  which  has  been  given  of  a  sage's 
rule : — He  would  plant  the  people,  and  forthwith  they  would  be 
established  ;  he  would  lead  them  on,  and  forthwith  they  would  follow 
him  ;  he  would  make  them  happy,  and  forthwith  multitudes  would 
resort  to  his  dominions ;  he  would  stimulate  them,  and  forthwith  they, 
would  be  harmonious.  While  he  lived,  he  would  be  glorious.  When 
he  died,  he  would  be  bitterly  lamented.  How  is  it  possible  for  him 
to  be  attained  to 3  ? ' 

From  these  representations  of  Tsze-kung,  it  was  not  a  difficult 
step  for  Tsze-sze  to  take  in  exalting  Confucius  not  only  to  the 
level  of  the  ancient  sages,  but  as  '  the  equal  of  Heaven.'  And 
Mencius  took  up  the  theme.  Being  questioned  by  Kung-sim  Ch'au, 
one  of  his  disciples,  about  two  acknowleged  sages,  Po-i  and  I  Yin, 
whether  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Confucius,  he 
replied,  'No.  Since  there  were  living  men,  until  now,  there  never 
was  another  Confucius;'  and  then  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his 

1  Ana.  XIX.  xxiii.  3  Ana.  XIX.  xxiv.  *Ana.  XIX.  xxv. 
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opinion  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  Tsai  Wo,  Tsze-knng,  and 
Yii  Zo,  who  all  had  wisdom,  he  thought,  sufficient  to  know  their 
master.  Tsai  Wo's  opinion  was,  'According  to  my  view  of  our 
master,  he  is  far  superior  to  Yao  and  Shun.'  Tsze-kung  said,  'By 
viewing  the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  a  prince,  we  know  the 
character  of  his  government.  By  hearing  his  music,  we  know  the 
character  of  his  virtue.  From  the  distance  of  a  hundred  ages  after, 
I  can  arrange,  according  to  their  merits,  the'  kings  of  those  hundred 
ages  ;  —  not  one  of  them  can  escape  me.  From  the  birth  of  mankind 
till  now,  there  has  never  been  another  like  our  master.'  Yu  Zo 
said,  'Is  it  only  among  men  that  it  is  so?  There  is  the  ch'i-lin 
among  quadrupeds  ;  the  fung-hwang  among  birds  ;  the  T'ai  moun- 
tain among  mounds  and  ant-hills  ;  and  rivers  and  seas  among  rain- 
pools.  Though  different  in  degree,  they  are  the  same  in  kind.  So 
the  sages  among  mankind  are  also  the  same  in  kind.  But  they 
stand  out  from  their  fellows,  and  rise  above  the  level  ;  and  from 
the  birth  of  mankind  till  now,  there  never  has  been  one  so  complete 
as  Confucius  V  I  will  not  indulge  in  farther  illustration.  The 
judgment  of  the  sage's  disciples,  of  Tsze-sze,  and  of  Mencius,  has 
been  unchallenged  by  the  mass  of  the  scholars  of  China.  Doubtless 
it  pleases  them  to  bow  down  at  the  shrine  of  the  Sage,  for  their 
profession  of  literature  is  thereby  glorified.  A  reflection  of  the 
honour  done  to  him  falls  upon  themselves.  And  the.  powers  that 
be,  and  the  multitudes  of  the  people,  fall  in  with  the  judgment. 
Confucius  is  thus,  in  the  empire  of  China,  the  one  man  by  whom 
all  possible  personal  excellence  was  exemplified,  and  by  whom  fcll 
possible  lessons  of  social  virtue  and  political  wisdom  are  taught. 

6.     The  reader  will  be  prepared  by  the  preceding  account  not 

to  expect  to  find  any  light  thrown  by  Confucius  on  the  great  prob- 

Subjects       on  Jems   of   the    human    condition    and   destiny.     He  did 

which    Confucius  . 

did  not  treat.—  uot  speculate  on  the  creation  of  things  or  the  end  of 


rns  WM  ^*-  tliem-     He  was  llot  troubled  to  account  for  the  origin 
itual,   aiid  ppen  of  man,  nor  did  he  seek  to  know  about  his  hereafter. 

to   the  charge  of  ,     ,          .  ,  .  ,  .  ..        .      ., 

insincerity.  He    meddled   neither    with    physics    nor   metaphysics-. 

The  testimony  of  the  Analects  about  the  subjects  of  his  teaching  is 
the    following  :  —  '  His  frequent    themes  of   discourse  were    the    Book 

1  Mencius,  II.  Pt.  I.  ii.  23-28. 

2  'The  conteifls  of  the  Yi-ching,  and  Confucius's  labours  upon  it,  may  be  objected  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  statement,  and  I  must  be  understood  to  make  it  with  some  reservation.     vSix 
years  ago,  I  spent  all  my  leisure  time  for  twelve  months  in  the  study  of  that  Work,  and  wrote 
but  a  translation  of  it,  but  at  the  close  I  was  only  groping  my  way  in  darkness  to  lay  hold  of 
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of  Poetry,  the  Book  of  History,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rules  of 
Propriety.'  '  He  taught  letters,  ethics,  devotion  of  soul,  and  truth- 
fulness.' 'Extraordinary  things;  feats  of  strength;  states  of  dis- 
order; and  spiritual  beings,  he  did  not  like  to  talk  about1.' 

Confucius  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  his  silence  on  the  subjects  here 
indicated.  His  ignorance  of  them  was  to  a  great  extent  his 
misfortune.  He  had  not  learned  them.  No  report  of  them  had 
come  to  him  by  the  ear;  no  vision  of  them  by  the  eye.  And  to 
his  practical  mind  the  toiling  of  thought  amid  uncertainties  seemed 
worse  than  useless. 

The  question  has,  indeed,  been  raised,  whether  he  did  not  make 
changes  in  the  ancient  creed  of  China2, -but  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
did  so  consciously  and  designedly.  Had  his  idiosyncrasy  been  dif- 
ferent, we  might  have  had  expositions  of  the  ancient  views  on  some 
points,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  more  beneficial  than 
the  indefiuiteness  in  which  they  are  now  left,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
so  far,  whether  Confucius  was  not  unfaithful  to  his  guides.  But 
that  he  suppressed  or  added,  in  order  to  bring  in 'articles  of  belief 
originating  with  himself,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  charged  against  him. 

I  will  mention  two  important  subjects  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  a  conviction  in  my  mind  that  he  came  short  of  the  faith  of  the 
older  sages.  The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  God.  This  name  is 
common  in  the  Shih-ching  and  Shu-ching.  Ti  or  Shang-Tl  appears 
there  as  a  personal  being,  ruling  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  the  author 
of, 'man's  moral  nature,  the  governor  among  the  nations,  by  whom 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,  the  rewarder  of  the  good 
and  the  punisher  of  the  bad.  Confucius  preferred  to  speak  of 
Heaven.  Instances  have  already  been  given  of  this.  Two  others 
may  be  -cited  : — '  He  who  offends  against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom 
he  can  pray3?'  'Alas!'  said  he,  'there  is  no  one  that  knows  me.' 
Tsze-kung  said,  '  What  do  you  mean  by  thus  saying  that  no  one 
knows  you?'  He  replied,  'I  do  not  murmur  against  Heaven.  I  do 

its  scope  and  meaning,  and  up  to  this  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  master  it  so  as  to  speak 
positively  about  it.  It  will  come  in  due  time,  in  its  place,  in  the  present  Publication,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  what  I  here  say  of  Confucius  will  require  much,  if  any,  modification.' 
So  I  wrote  in  1861 ;  and  I  at  last  accomplished  a  translation  of  the  Yi,  which  was  published  in 
1882,  as  the  sixteenth  volume  of  'The  Sacred  Books  of  the.  East. '  I  should  like  to  bring  out  a 
revision  of  that  version,  with  the  Chinese  text,  so  as  to  make  it  uniform  with  the  volumes  of 
the  Classics  previously  published.  But  as  Yang  Ho  said  to  Confucius,  'The  jipars  do  not  wait 
for  us.' 

1  Ana.  VII.  xvii;  xxiv;  xx.         2  See  Hardwick's  '  Christ  and  other  Masters,'  Part  iii. 
pp.  18,  19,  with  his  reference  in  a  note  to  a  passage  from  Meadows's  'The  Chinese  and  their 
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not  grumble  against  men.  My  studies  lie  low,  and  my  penetration 
rises  high.  But  there  is  Heaven ; — THAT  knows  me ! ! '  Not  once 
throughout  the  Analects  does  he  use  the  personal  name.  I  would 
say  that  Ke  was  unreligious  rather  than  irreligious ;  yet  by  the 
coldness  of  his  temperament  and  intellect  in  this  matter,  his 
influence  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  ardent  religious 
feeling  among  the  Chinese  people  generally ;  and  he  prepared  the 
way  for  the  speculations  of  the  literati  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
times,  which  have  exposed  them  to  the  charge  of  atheism. 

Secondly,  Along  with  the  worship  of  God  there  existed  in  China, 
from  the  earliest  historical  times,  the  worship  of  other  spiritual 
beings, — especially,  and  to  every  individual,  the  worship  of  departed 
ancestors.  Confucius  recognised  this  as  an  institution  to  be  devoutly 
observed.  '  He  sacrificed  to  the  dead  as  if  they  were  present ;  he 
sacrificed  to  the  spirits  as  if  the  spirits  were  present.  '  He  said? 
"I  consider  my  "not  being  present  at  the  sacrifice  as  if  I  did  not 
sacrifice  V '  The  custom  must  have  originated  from  a  belief  in  the 
continued  existence  of  the  dead.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they 
who  instituted  it  thought  that  with  the  cessation  of  this  life  on 
earth  there  was  a  cessation  also  of  all  conscious  being.  But  Confucius 
never  spoke  explicitly  on  this  subject.  He  tried  to  evade  it.  '  Chi 
Lu  asked  about  serving  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the  master 
said,  "  While  you  are  not  able  to  serve  men,  how7  can  you  serve  their 
spirits?".  The  disciple  added,  "I  venture  to  ask  about  death,"  and 
he  was  answered,  "  While  you  do  not  know  life,  how  can  you  know 
about  death3."'  Still  more  striking  is  a  conversation  with  another 
disciple,  recorded  in  the  'Narratives  of  the  School.'  Tsze-kung 
asked  him,  saying,  'Do  the  dead  have  knowledge  (of  our  services, 
that  is),  or  are  they  without  knowledge?'  The  master  replied,  'If 
I  were  to  say  that  the  dead  have  such  knowledge,  I  am  afraid  that 
filial  sons  and  dutiful  grandsons  would  injure  their  substance  in 
paying  the  last  offices  to  the  departed  ;  and  if  I  were  to  say  that 
the  dead  have  not  such  knowledge,  I  am  afraid  lest  unfilial  sons 
should  leave  their  parents  unburied.  You  need  not  wish,  Ts'ze,  to 
know  whether  the  dead  have  knowledge  or  not.  There  is  no 
present  urgency  about  the  point.  Hereafter  you  will  know  it 
for  yourself4.'  Surely  this  was  not  the  teaching  proper  to  a  sage. 

1  Ana.  XIV.  xxxvii.  2  Ana.  III.  xii.  *  Ana.  XI.  xi.  '  ^  SP.    3£  ^. 
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He  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  had  no  concealments  from  his 
disciples1.  Why  did  he  not  candidly  tell  his  real  thoughts  on 
so  interesting  a  subject?  I  incline  to  think  that  he  doubted  more 
than  he  believed.  If  the  case  were  not  so,  it  would  *be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  answer  which  he  returned  to  a  question  as  to 
what  constituted  wisdom: — 'To  give  one's  self  earnestly,'  said  he, 
'  to  the  duties  due  to  men,  and,  while  respecting  spiritual  beings,  to 
keep  aloof  from  them,  may  be  called  wisdom2.'  At  any  rate,  as  by 
his  frequent  references  to  Heaven,  instead  of  following .  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  older  sages,  he  gave  occasion  to  many  of  his  professed 
followers  to  identify  God  with  a  principle  of  reason  and  the  course 
of  nature  ;  so,  in  the  point  now  in  hand,  he  has  led  them  to  deny, 
like  the  Sadducees  of  old,  the  existence  of  any  spirit  at  all,  and  to 
tell  us  that  their  sacrifices  to  the  dead  are  but  an  outward  form,  the 
mode  of  expression  which  the  principle  of  filial  piety  requires  them 
to  adopt  when  its  objects  have  departed  this  life. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  advocate  or  to  defend  the 
practice  of  sacrificing  to  the  dead.  My  object  has  been  to  point  out 
how  Confucius  recognised  it,  without  acknowledging  the  faith  from 
which  it  must  have  originated,  and  how  he  enforced  it  as  a  matter 
of  form  or  ceremony.  It  thus  connects  itself  with  the  most  serious 
charge  that  can  be  brought  against  him, — the  charge  of  insincerity. 
Among  the  four  things  which  it  is  said  he  taught,  '  truthfulness '  is 
specified :i,  and  many  sayings  might  be  quoted  from  him,  in  which 
'  sincerity '  is  celebrated  as  highly  and  demanded  as  stringently  as 
ever  it  has  been  by  any  Christian  moralist ;  yet  he  was  not 
altogether  the  truthful  and  true  man  to  whom  we  accord  our 
highest  approbation.  There  was  the  case  of  Mang  Chili-fan,  who 
boldly  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  defeated  troops  of  Lu,  and 
attributed  his  occupying  the  place  of  honour  to  the  'backwardness  of 
his  horse.  The  action  was  gallant,  but  the  apology  for  it  was  weak 
and  unnecessary.  And  yet  Confucius  saw  nothing  in  the  whole  but 
matter  for  praise 4.  He  could  excuse  himself  from  seeing  an  un- 
welcome visitor  on  the  ground  that  he  was  sick,  when  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  him5.  These  •  were  small  matters,  but 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  incident  which  I  have  given  in  the  sketch 
of  his  Life,  p.  79, — his  deliberately  breaking  the  oath  which  he  had 
sworn,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  forced  from  him? 

Ana.  VII.  xxiii.  2  Ana.  VI.  xx."  3  See  above,  near  the  beginning  of  this 
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1  should  be  glad  if  I  could  find  evidence  on  which  to  deny  the  truth 
of  that  occurrence.  But  it  rests  on  the  same  authority  as  most 
other  statements  about  him,  and  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  by  the 
people  and  scholars  of  China.  It  must  have  had,  and  it  must  still 
have,  a  very  injurious  influence  upon  them.  Foreigners  charge  a 
habit  of  deceitf illness  upon  the  nation  and  its  government ;— on 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  charge  I  say  nothing.  For  every  word 
of  falsehood  and  every  -act  of  insincerity,  the  guilty  party  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  but  we  cannot  but  regret  the  example  of  Confucius 
in  this  particular.  It  is  with  the  Chinese  and  their  sage,  as  it  was 
with  the  Jews  of  old  and  their  teachers.  He  that  leads  them  has 
caused  them  to  err,  and  destroyed  the  way  of  their  paths1. 

But  was  not  insincerity  a  natural  result  of  the  un-religion  of 
Confucius  ?  There  are  certain  virtues  which  demand  a  true  piety 
in  order  to  their  flourishing  in  the  heart  of  man.  Natural  affection, 
the  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  enlightened  policy,  may  do  much  to 
build  up  and  preserve  a  family  and  a  state,  but  it  requires  more 
to  maintain  the  love  of  truth,  and  make  a  lie,  spoken  or  acted,  to  be 
shrunk  from  with  shame.  It  requires  in  fact  the  living  recognition 
of  a  God  of  truth,  and  all  the  sanctions  of  revealed  religion. 
Unfortunately  the  Chinese  have  not  had  these,  and  the  -example  of 
him  to  whom  they  bow  down  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  men, 
does  not  set  them  against  dissimulation. 

7.  I  go  on  to  a  brief  discussion  of  Confucius's  views  on  govern- 
ment, or  what  we  may  call  his  principles  of  political  science.  It 
His  views  on  could  not  be  in  his  long  intercourse  with  his  disciples 
government.  I3llt  that  he  should  enunciate  many  maxims  bearing 
on  character  and  morals  generally,  but  he  never  rested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  individual.  '  The  kingdom,  the  world,  brought 
to  a  state  of  happy  tranquillity2,'  was  the  grand  object  which  he 
delighted  to  think  of ;  that  it  might  be  brought  about  as  easily  as 
'  one  can  look  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,'  was  the  dream  which 
it  pleased  him  to  indulge3.  He  held  that  there  was  in  men  an 
adaptation  and  readiness  to  be  governed,  which  only  needefl  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  proper  way.  There  must  be  the  right 
administrators,  but  given  those,  and  '  the  growth  of  government 
would  be  rapid,  just  as  vegetation  is  rapid  in  the  earth  ;  yea,  their 
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government  would  display  itself  like  an  easily-growing  rush1.'  The 
same  sentiment  was  common  from  the  lips  of  Mencius.  Enforcing 
it  one  day,  when  conversing  with  one  of  the  petty  rulers  of  his 
time,  he  said  in  his  peculiar  style,  'Does  your  Majesty  understand 
the  way  of  the  growing  grain?  During  the  seventh  and  eighth 
months,  when  drought  prevails,  the  plants  become  dry.  Then  the 
clouds  collect  densely  in  the  heavens ;  they  send  down  torrents  of 
rain,  and  the  grain  erects  itself  as  if  by  a  shoot.  When  it  does  so, 
who  can  keep  it  back2  ? '  .Such,  he  contended,  would  be  the 
response  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  any  true  '  shepherd  of  men.' 
It  may  be  deemed  unnecessary  that  I  should  specify  this  point,,  for 
it  is  a  truth  applicable  to  the  people  of  all  nations.  Speaking 
generally,  government  is  by  no  device  .  or  cunning  craftiness  • 
human  nature  demands  it.  But  in  no  other  family  of  mankind  is 
the  characteristic  so  largely  developed  as  in  the  Chinese.  The  love 
of  order  and  quiet,  and  a  willingness  to  submit  to  *  the  powers  that 
be,'  eminently  distinguish  them.  Foreign  writers  have  often  taken 
notice  of  this,  and  have  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  Confucius's 
doctrines  as  inculcating  subordination ;  but  it  existed  previous  to 
his  time.  The  character  of  the  people  moulded  his  system,  more 
than  it  was  moulded  by  it. 

This  readiness  to  be  governed  arose,  according  to  Confucius,  from 
'  the  duties  of  universal  obligation,  or  those  between  sovereign  and 
minister,  between  father  and  son,  between  husband  and  wife,  be- 
tween elder  brother  and  younger,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
intercourse  of  friends3.'  Men  as  they  are  born  into  the  world,  and 
grow  up  in  it,  find  themselves  existing  in  those  relations.  They  are 
the-  appointment  of  Heaven.  And  each  relation  has  its  reciprocal 
obligations,  the  recognition  of  which  is  proper  to  the  Heaven-con- 
ferred nature.  It  only  needs  that  the  sacredness  of  relations  be 
maintained,  and  the  duties  belonging  to  them  faithfully  discharged, 
and  the  '  happy  tranquillity '  will  prevail  all  under  heaven.  As  to 
the  institutions  of  government,  the  laws  and  arrangements  by 
which,  sm  through  a  thousand  channels,  it  should  go  forth  to  carry 
plenty  and  prosperity  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
it  did  not  belong  to  Confucius,  'the  throneless  king,'  to  set  them 
forth  minutely.  And  indeed  they  were  existing  in  the  records  of 
'  the  ancient  sovereigns.'  Nothing  new  was  needed.  It  was  only 

1  ij»  ^t  xx.  3.  2  Mencius,  I.  Pt.  I.  vi.  6.  3  4*  ^.  xx'  8> 
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requisite  to  pursue  the  old  paths,  and  raise  up  the  old  standards. 
'The  government  of  W3n  and  Wii,'  he  said,  'is  displayed  in  the 
records, — the  tablets  of  wood  and  bamboo.  Let  there  be  the  men, 
and  the  government  will  flourish  ;  but  without  the  men,  the  govern- 
ment decays  and  ceases1.'  To  the  same  effect  was  the  reply  which 
he  gave  to  Yen  Hui  when  asked  by  him  how  the  government  of 
a  State  should  be  administered.  It  seems  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
until  we  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  sage's  veneration  for  ancient 
ordinances,  and  his  opinion  of  their  sufficiency.  '  Follow,'  he  said,, 
'the  seasons  of  Hsia.  Ride  in  the  state-carriages  of  Yin.  Wear 
the  ceremonial  cap  of  Chan.  Let  the  music  be  the  Shao  with  its 
pantomimes.  Banish  the  songs  of  ChSng,  and  keep  far  from  specious 
talkers.2 ' 

Confucius's  idea  then  of  a  happy,  well-governed  State  did  not  go 
beyond  the  flourishing  of  the  five  relations  of  society  which  have 
been  'mentioned  ;  and  we  have  not  any  condensed  exhibition  from 
him  of  their  nature,  or  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  several  parties 
in  them.  Of  the  two  first  he  spoke  frequently,  but  all  that  he  has 
said  on  the  others  would  go  into  small  compass.  Mencius  has  said 
that  '  between  father  and  son  there  -  should  be  affection ;  between 
sovereign  and  minister  righteousness ;  between  husband  and  wife 
attention  to  their  separate  functions ;  between  old  and  young,  a 
proper  order ;  and  between  friends,  fidelity3.'  Confucius,  I  appre- 
hend, would  hardly  have  accepted  this  account.  It  does  not  bring 
out  sufficiently  the  authority  which  he  claimed  for  the  father  and 
the  sovereign,  and  the  obedience  which  he  exacted  from  the  child 
and  the  minister.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
he  was  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  preceding  sages  who  had 
enunciated  their  views  of  '  propriety '  on  the  subject.  We  have  a 
somewhat  detailed  exposition  of  his  opinions  in  the  '  Narratives  of 
the  School.1 — 'Man,'  said  he,  'is  the  representative  of  Heaven,  and 
is  supreme  over  all  things.  Woman  yields  obedience  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  man,  and  helps  to  carry  out  his  principles4.  On  this 
account  she  can  determine  nothing  of  herself,  and  is  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  three  obediences.  When  young,  she  must  obey  her 
father  and  elder  brother ;  when  married,  she  must  obey  her  husband  ; 
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when  her  husband  is  dead,  she  must  obey  her  son.  She  may  not 
think  of  marrying  a  second  time.  No  instructions  or  orders  must 
issue  from  the  harem.  Woman's  business  is  simply  the  preparation 
and  supplying  of  drink  and  food.  Beyond  the  threshold  of  her 
apartments  she  should  not  be  known  for  evil  or  for  good.  She  may 
not  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  State  to  attend  a  funeral.  She 
may  take  no  step  on  her  own  motion,  and  may  come  to  no  conclu- 
sion on  her  own  deliberation.  There  are  five  women  who  are  not 
to  be  taken  in  marriage  : — the  daughter  of  a  rebellious  house ;  the 
daughter  of  a  disorderly  house  ;  the  daughter  of  a  house  which  has 
produced  criminals  for  more  than  one  generation  ;  the  daughter  of 
a  leprous  house ;  and  the  daughter  who  has  lost  her  father  and 
elder  brother.  A  wife  may  be  divorced  for  seven  reasons,  which, 
however,  may  be  overruled  by  three  considerations.  The  grounds 
for  divorce  are  disobedience  to  her  husband's  parents ;  not  giving 
birth  to  a  son  ;  dissolute  conduct ;  jealousy — (of  her  husband's  atten- 
tions, that  is,  to  the  other  inmates  of  his  harem) ;  talkativeness ;  and 
thieving.  The  three  considerations  which  may  overrule  these 
grounds  are — first,  if,  while  she  was  taken  from  a  home,  she  has  now 
no  home  to  return  to  ;  second,  if  she  have  passed  with  her  husband 
through  the  three  years'  mourning  for  his  parents ;  third,  if  the 
husband  have  become  rich  from  being  poor.  All  these  regulations 
were  adopted  by  the  sages  in  harmony  with  the  natures  of  man  and 
woman,  and  to  give  importance  to  the  ordinance  of  marriage1.' 

With  these  ideas  of  the  relations  of  society,  Confucius  dwelt 
much  on  the  necessity  of  personal  correctness  of  character  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority,  in  order  to  secure  the  right  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  implied  in  them.  This  is  one  grand  peculiarity  of  his 
teaching.  I  have  adverted  to  it  in  the  review  of  'The  Great 
Learning,'  but  it  deserves  some  further  exhibition,  and  there  are 
three  conversations  with  the  chief  Chi  K'ang  in  which  it  is  very 
expressly  set  forth.  '  Chi  K'ang  asked  about  government,  and 
Confucius  replied,  "To  govern  means  to  rectify.  If  you  lead  on 
the  people  with  correctness,  who  will  dare  not  to  be  correct?"'  'Chi 
K'ang,  distressed  about  the  number  of  thieves  in  the  State,  inquired 
of  Confucius  about  how  to  do  away  with  them.  Confucius  said,  "  If 
you,  sir,  were  not  covetous,  though  you  should  reward  them  to  do 
it,  they  would  not  steal." '  '  Chi  K'ang  asked  about  government, 
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saying,  "  What  do  you  say  to  killing  the  unprincipled  for  the  good 
of  the  principled?"  Confucius  replied,  "Sir,  in  carrying  on  your, 
government,  why  should  you  use  killing  at  all?  Let  your  evinced 
desires  be  for  what  is  good,  and  the  people  will  be  good.  The 
relation  between  superiors  and  inferiors  '  is  like  that  between  the 
wind  and  the  grass.  The  grass  must  bend,  when  the  wind  blows 
across  it1." ' 

Example  is  not  so  powerful  as  Confucius  in  these  and  many 
other  passages  represented  it,  but  its  influence  is  very  great.  Its 
virtue  is  recognised  in  the  family,  and  it  is  demanded  in  the  church  ' 
of  Christ.  'A  bishop '—and  I  quote  the  term  with  the  simple 
meaning  of  overseer — 'must  be  blameless.'  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  progress  of  society  in  the  West  we  have  come 
to  think  less  of  the  power  of  example  in  many  departments  of 
state  than  we  ought  to  do.  It  is  thought  of  too  little  in  the 
army  and  the  navy.  We  laugh  at  the  'self-denying  ordinance,' 
and  the  'new  model'  of  1644,  but  there  lay  beneath  them  the 
principle  which  Confucius  so  broadly  propounded, — the  importance 
of  personal  virtue  in  all  who  are  in  authority.  Now  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  governing  power  over  the  masses  of  India,  and  that 
we  are  coming  more  and  more  into  contact  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  Chinese,  this  maxim  of  our  sage  is  deserving  of  serious  con. 
sideration  from  all  who  bear  rule,  and  especially  from  those  on  whom 
devolves  the  conduct  of  affairs.  His  words,  on  the  susceptibility  of 
the  people  to  be  acted  on  by  those  above  them  ought  not  to  prove 
as  water  spilt  on  the  ground. 

But  to  return  to  Confucius. — As  he  thus  lays  it  down  that  the 
mainspring  of  the  well-being  of  society  is  the  personal  character  of 
the  ruler,  we  look  anxiously  for  what  directions  he  has  given  for 
the  cultivation  of  that.  But  here  he  is  very  defective.  'Self-adjust- 
ment and  purification,'  he  said,  'with  careful  regulation  of  his  dress, 
and  the  not  making  a  movement  contrary  to  the  rules  of  propriety  ; 
— this  is  the  way  for  the  ruler  to  cultivate  his  person2.'  This  is 
laying  too  much  stress  on  what  is  external;  but  even  to  attain  to 
this  is  beyond  unassisted  human  strength.  Confucius,  however 
never  recognised  a  disturbance  of  the  moral  elements  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  The  people  would  move,  according  to  him,  to  the 
virtue  of  their  ruler  as  the  grass  bends  to  the  wind,  and  that  virtue 

1  Ana.  XII.  xvii  ;  xviii  ;  xix.  %  2  fit  Fjf    xx.  14. 
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would  come  to  the  ruler  at  his  call.  Many  were  the  lamentations 
which  he  uttered  over  the  degeneracy  of  his  times;  frequent 
were  the  confessions  which  he  made  of  his  own  shortcomings. 
It  seems  strange  that  it'  n'ever  came  distinctly  before  him,  that  there 
is  a  power  of  evil  in  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  which  no  efforts 
of  their  own  and  no  instructions  of  sages  are  effectual  to  subdue.  , 

The  government  which  Confucius  taught  was  a  despotism,  but  of 
a  modified  character.  He  allowed  no  ''jus  divinum?  independent  of 
personal  virtue  and  a  benevolent  rule.  He  has  not  explicitly  stated, 
indeed,  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  great  relation  of  the  governor 
and  the  governed,  but  his  views  on  the  subject  were,  we  may  assume, 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  Shu-ching ; — '  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  the  parents  of  all  things,  and  of  all  things  men  are  the 
most  intelligent.  The  man  among  them  most  distinguished  for 
intelligence  becomes  chief  ruler,  and  ought  to  prove  himself  the 
parent  of  the  people1.'  And  again,  'Heaven,  protecting  the  inferior 
people,  has  constituted  for  them  rulers  and  teachers,  who  should  be 
able  to  be  assisting  to  God,  extending  favour  and  producing  tran- 
quillity throughout  all  parts  of  the  kingdom2.'  The  moment  the 
ruler  ceases  to  be  a  minister  of  God  for  good,  and  does  not 
administer  a  government  that  is  beneficial  to  the  people,  he  forfeits 
the  title  by  which  he  holds  the  throne,  and  perseverance  in 
oppression  will  surely  lead  to  his  overthrow.  Mencius  inculcated 
this  principle  with  a  frequency  and  boldness  which  are  remarkable. 
It  was  one  of  the  things  about  which  Confucius  did  not  like  to  talk. 
Still  he  held  it.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the  last  chapter  of  'The  Great 
Learning.'  Its  tendency  has  been  to  .check  the  violence  of  oppres- 
sion, and  maintain  the  self-resprct  of  the  people,  all  along  the  course 
of  Chinese  history. 

I  must  bring  these  observations  on  Confucius's  views  of  govern- 
ment to  a  close,  and  I  do  so  with  two  remarks.  First,  they  are 
adapted  to  a  primitive,  unsophisticated  state  of  society.  He  is  a 
good  counsellor  for  the  father  of  a  family,  the  chief  of  a  clan,  and 
even  the  head  of  a  small  principality.  But  his  views  want  the 
comprehension  which  would  make  them  of  much  service  in  a  great 
dominion.  Within  three  centuries  after  his  death,  the  government  of 
China  passed  into  a  new  phase.  The  founder  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  abolishing  all  its  feudal  kingdoms,  and 
centralizing  their  administration  in  himself.  He  effected  the  revo- 

1  2  See  the  Shfc-ching,  V.  i.  Sect.  I.  2,  7. 
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lution,  and  succeeding  dynasties  adopted  his  system,  and  gradually 
moulded  it  into  the  forms  and  proportions  which  are  now  existing. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  advance,  and  Confucius  has  all  along 
been  trying  to  carry  the  nation  back.  Principles  have  been  needed, 
and  not  'proprieties.'  The  consequence  is  that  China  has  increased 
beyond  its  ancient  dimensions,  while  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
development  of  thought.  Its  body  politic  has  the  size  of  a  giant, 
while  it  still  retains  the  mind  of  a  child.  Its  hoary  age  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  but  senility. 

Second,  Confucius  makes  no  provision  for  the  intercourse  of  his 
country  with  other  and  independent  nations.  He  knew  indeed  of 
none  such.  China  was  to  him  'The  Middle  Kingdom1,'  'The 
multitude  of  Great  States2,'  'All  under  heaven3.'  Beyond  it  were 
only  rude  and  barbarous  tribes.  He  does  not  speak  of  them  bitterly, 
as  many  Chinese  have  done  since  his  time.  In  one  place  he  contrasts 
their  condition  favourably  with  the  prevailing  anarchy  of  the  king- 
dom, saying  'The  rude  tribes  of  the  east  and  north  have  their  princes, 
and  are  not  like  the  States  of  our  great  land  which  are  without 
them4.'  Another  time,  disgusted  with  the  want  of  appreciation 
which  he  experienced,  he  was  expressing  his  intention  to  go  and  live 
among  the  nine  wild  tribes  of  the  east.  Some  one  said,  'They  are 
rude.  How  can  you  do  such  a  thing?'  His  reply  was,  'If  a 
superior  man  dwelt  among  them,  what  rudeness  would  there  be5?' 
But  had  he  been  a  ruler-sage,  he  would  not  only  have  influenced 
them  by  his  instructions,  but  brought  them  to  acknowledge  and 
submit  to  his  sway,  as  the  great  Yii  did6.  The  only  passage  of 
Confucius's  teachings  from  which  any  rule  can  be  gathered  for  dealing 
with  foreigners,  is  that  in  the  '  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,'  where 
'  indulgent  treatment  of  men  from  a  distance '  is  laid  down  as  one  of 
the  nine  standard  rules  for  the  government  of  the  country7.  But 
'  the  men  from  a  distance '  are  understood  to  be  pin  and  Hi* 
simply, — 'guests,'  that  is,  or  officers  of  one  State  seeking  employ- 
ment in  another,  or  at  the  royal  court;  and  'visitors,'  or  travelling 
merchants.  Of  independent  nations  the  ancient  classics  have  not 
any  knowledge,  nor  has  Confucius.  So  long  as  merchants  from 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  could  have  been  content  to 
appear  in  China  as  suppliants,  seeking  the  privilege  of  trade,  so 

'  *t*  P$-  '  i&  M  :  Ana-  IIL  v-  *  ^C  T  J  passim.  4  Ana.  III.  v. 
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long  the  government  would  have  ranked  them  with  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  antiquity,  and  given  them  the  benefit  of  the  maxim  about 
'indulgent  treatment,'  according  to  its  own  understanding  of  it. 
But  when  their  governments  interfered,  and  claimed  to  treat  with 
that  of  China  on  terms  of  equality,  and  that  their  subjects  should 
be  spoken  to  and  of  as  being  of  the  same  clay  with  the  Chinese 
themselves,  an  outrage  was  committed  on  tradition  and  prejudice, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  resent  with  vehemence. 

I  do  not  charge  the  contemptuous  arrogance  of  the  Chinese 
government  and  people  upon  Confucius ;  what  I  deplore,  is  that  he 
left  no  principles  on  record  to  check  the  development  of  such  a 
spirit.  His  simple  views  of  society  and  government  were  in  a 
measure  sufficient  for  the  people  while  they  dwelt  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  His  practical  lessons  were  better  than  if  they  had 
been  left,  which  but  for  him  they  probably  would  have  been,  to  fall 
a  prey  to  the  influences  of  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  but  they  could 
only  subsist  while  they  were  left  alone.  Of  the  earth  earthy,  China 
was  sure  to  go  to  pieces  when  it  came  into  collision  with  a 
Christianly-civilized  power.  Its  sage  had  left  it  no  preservative  or 
restorative  elements  against  such  a  case. 

It  is  a  rude  awakening  from  its  complacency  of  centuries  which 
China  has  now  received.  Its  ancient  landmarks  are  swept  away. 
Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  has  been  assailed,  and  I  do  not  feel  called  to  judge  or  to 
pronounce  here  concerning  them.  In  the  progress  of  events,  it 
could  hardly  be  but  that  the  collision  should  come  ;  and  when  it  did 
come  it  could  not  be  but  that  China  should  be  broken  and  scattered. 
Disorganization  will  go  on  to  destroy  it  more  and  more,  and  yet 
there  is  hope  for  the  people,  with  their  veneration  for  the  relations 
of  society,  with  their  devotion  to  learning,  and  with  their  habits  of 
industry  and  sobriety ; — there  is  hope  for  them,  if  they  will  look 
away  from  all  their  ancient  sages,  and  turn  to  Him,  who  sends 
them,  along  with  the  dissolution  of  their  ancient  state,  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself,  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
"whom  He  hath  sent. 

8.  I  have  little  more  to  add  on  the  opinions  of  Confucius.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  pithy,  and  display  much  knowledge  of  character ; 
but  as  they  are  contained  in  the  body  of  the  Work,  I  will  not 
occupy  the  space  here  with  a  selection  of  those  which  have  struck 
myself  as  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  fourth  Book  of  the  Analects, 
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which  is  on  the  subject  of  zan,  or  perfect  virtue,  has  several  utter- 
ances which  are  remarkable. 

Thornton  observes : — '  It  may  excite  surprise,  and  probably 
incredulity,  to  state  that  the  golden  rule  of  our  Saviour,  'Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,'  which  Mr.  Locke 
designates  as  'the  most  unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation 
of  all  social  virtue,'  had  been  inculcated  by  Confucius,  almost  in  the 
same  words,  four  centuries  before1.'  I  have  taken  notice  of  this 
fact  in  reviewing  both  'The  Great  Learning'  and  'The  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.'  I  would  be  far  from  grudging  a  tribute  of  admiration 
to  Confucius  for  it.  The  maxim  occurs  also  twice  in  the  Analects. 
In  Book  XV.  xxiii,  Tsze-kung  asks  if  there  be  one  word  which  may 
serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life,  and  is  answered,  '  Is  not 
reciprocity  such  a  word?  What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself 
do  not  do  to  others.'  TJie  same  disciple  appears  in  Book  V.  xi, 
telling  Confucius  that  he  was  practising  the  lesson.  He  says,  '  What 
I  do  not  wish  men  to  do  to  me,  I  also  wish  not  to  do  to  men  ;'  but 
the  master  tells  him,  'Ts'ze,  you  have  not  attained  to  that.'  It 
would  appear  from  this  reply,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
obeying  the  precept;  and  it  is  not  found,  in  its  condensed  expres- 
sion at  least,  in  the  older  classics.  The  merit  of  it  is  Confucius's  own. 

When  a  comparison,  however,  is  drawn  between  it  and  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Christ,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  positive 
form  of  the  latter, — '  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  The  lesson  of  the 
gospel  commands  men  to  do  what  they. feel  to  be  right  and  good. 
It  requires  them  to  commence  a  course  of  such  conduct,  without 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  others  to  themselves.  The  lesson  of  Con- 
fucius only  forbids  men  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  wrong  and  hurtful. 
So  far  as  the  point  of  priority  is  concerned,  moreover,  Christ  adds 
'  This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  The  maxim  was  to  be  found  sub- 
stantially in  the  earlier  revelations  of  God.  Still  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Confucius  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  taking  the 
initiative  in  discharging  all  the  relations  of  society.  See  his  words 
as  quoted  from  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean'  on  pages  48,49  above. 

But  the  worth  of  the  two  maxims  depends  on  the  intention  of 
the  enunciators  in  regard  to  their  application.  Confucius,  it  seems 
to  me,  did  not  think  of  the  reciprocity  coming  into  action  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  five  relations  of  society.  Possibly,  he  might  have 

1  History  of  China,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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required  its  observance  in  dealings  even  with  the  rude  tribes,  which 
were  the  only  specimens  of  mankind  besides  his  own  countrymen  of 
which  he  knew  anything,  for  on  one  occasion,  when  asked  about 
perfect  virtue,  he  replied,  '  It  is,  in  retirement,  to  be  sedately  grave ; 
in  the  management  of  business,  to  be  reverently  attentive ;  in 
intercourse  with  others,  to  be  strictly  sincere.  Though  a  man 
go  among  the  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  these  qualities  may  not  be 
neglected1.'  Still,  Confucius  delivered  his  rule  to  his  countrymen 
only,  and  only  for  their  guidance  in  their  relations  of  which  I  have 
had  so  much  occasion  to  speak.  The  rule  of  Christ  is  for  man  as  man 
having  to  do  with  other  men,  all  with  himself  on  the  same  platform 
as  the  children  and  subjects  of  the  one  God  and  Father  in  heaven. 

How  far  short  Confucius  came  of  the  standard  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, may  be  seen  from  his  remarks  when  asked  what  .was  to  be 
thought  of  the  principle  that  injury  shguld  be  recompensed  with 
kindness.  He  replied,  '  With  what  then  will  you  recompense  kind- 
ness? Recompense  injury  with  justice,  and  recompense  kindness 
with  kindness2.'  The  same  deliverance  is  given  in  one  of  the  Books 
of  the  Li  Chi,  where  he  adds  that  'he  who  recompenses  injury  with 
kindness  is  a  man  who  is  careful  of  his  person3.'  Chang  Hsiian,  the 
commentator  of  the  second  century,  says  that  such  a  coiirse  would  be 
'incorrect  in  point  of  propriety4.'  This  ' propriety  '  was  a  great  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  Confucius.  His  morality  was  the  result  of 
the  balancings  of  his  intellect,  fettered  by  the  decisions  of  men  of  old, 
and  not  the  gushings  of  a  loving  heart,  responsive  to  the  promptings 
of  Heaven,  and  in  sympathy,  with  erring  and  feeble  humanity. 

This  subject  leads  me  on  to  the  last  of  the  opinions  of  Confucius 
which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  remark  in  this  place.  A  com- 
mentator observes,  with  reference  to  the  inquiry  about  recompensing 
injury  with  kindness,  that  the  questioner  was  asking  only  about 
trivial  matters,  which  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  he  mentioned, 
while  great  offences,  such  as  those  against  a  sovereign  or  a  father, 
could  not  be  dealt  with  by  such  an  inversion  of  the  principles  of 
justice'.  In  the  second  Book  of  the  Li.  Chi  there  is  the  following 
passage: — 'With  the  slayer  of  his  father,  a  man  may  not  live 
under  the  same  heaven ;  against  the  slayer  of  his  brother,  a  man 
must  never  have  to  go  home  to  fetch  a  weapon ;  with  the  slayer  of 

1  Ana.  XIII.  xix.  *  Ana.  XIV.  xxxvi.  '  jjjg  gS,  ^  fE,  par.  12. 
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his  friends,  a  man  may  not  live  in  the  same  State1.'  The  lex  talionis 
is  here  laid  down  in  its  fullest  extent.  The  Chan  Li  tells  us  of  a 
provision  made  against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  principle,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  minister  called  'The  Reconciler2.'  The  provision 
is  very  inferior  to  the  cities  of  refuge  which  were  set  apart  by  Moses 
for  the  manslayer  to  flee  to  from  the  fury  of  the  avenger.  Such 
as  it  was,  however,  it  existed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Confucius, 
when  consulted  on  the  subject,  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  affirmed  the 
duty  of  blood-revenge  in  the  strongest  and  most  unrestricted  terms. 
His  disciple  Tsze-hsia  asked  him,  '  What  course  is  to  be  pursued  in 
the  case  of  the  murder  of  a  father  or  mother?'  He  replied,  'The 
son  must  sleep  upon  a  matting  of  grass,  with  his  shield  for  his 
pillow ;  he  must  decline  to  take  office  ;  he  must  not  live  under  the 
same  heaven  with  the  slayer.  When  he  meets  him  in  the  market, 
place  or  the  court,  he  must  have  his  weapon  ready  to.  strike  him.' 
'And  what  is  the  course  on  the  murder  of  a  brother?'  'The  sur- 
viving brother  must  not  take  office  in  the  same  State  with  the 
slayer ;  yet  if  he  go  on  his  prince's  service  to  the  State  where  the 
slayer  is,  though  he  meet  him,  he  must  not  fight  with  him.'  .'And 
what  is  the  course  on  the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  a  cousin?'  'In  this 
case  the  nephew  or  cousin  is  not  the  principal.  If  the  principal  on 
whom  the  revenge  devolves  can  take  it,  he  has  only  to  stand  behind 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand,  and  support  him3.' 

Sir  John  Davis  has  rightly  called  attention  to  this  as  one  of  the 
objectionable  principles  of  Confucius4.  The  bad  effects  of  it  are 
evident  even  in  the  present  day.  Revenge  is  sweet  to  the  Chinese. 
I  have  spoken  of  their  readiness  to  submit  to  government,  and  wish  to 
live  in  peace,  yet  they  do  not  like  to  resign  even  to  government  the 
'inquisition  for  blood.'  Where  the  ruling  authority  is  feeble,  as  it  is 
at  present,  individuals  and  clans  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands^ 
and  whole  districts  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  feud  and  warfare. 

But  I  must  now  leave  the  sage.  I  hope  I  have  not  done  him 
injustice;  the  more  I  have  studied  his  character  and  opinions,  the 
more  highly  have  I  came  to  regard  him.  He  was  a  very  great  man, 
and  his  influence  has  been  on  the  whole  a  great  benefit  to  the 
Chinese,  while  his  teachings  suggest  important  lessons  to  ourselves 
who  profess  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ. 

•  j&  ia,  i.  ssct.  pt.  v.  10      '  ft  a®,  ^  £  -t  pg,  PP.  14-18      » m  te. 

II.  Sect.  I.  Pt.  ii.  24.  See  also  the  ^  fg,  ^  0,  ^  J$  f$.      »  The  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  41- 
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SECTION     III. 

HIS   IMMEDIATE   DISCIPLES. 

Sze-ma  Ch'ien  makes  Confucius  say : — '  The  disciples  who  received 
my  instructions,  and  could  themselves  comprehend  them,  were 
seventy-seven  individuals.  They  were  all  scholars  of  extraordinary 
ability  l.  The  common  saying  is,  that  the  disciples  of  the  sage  were 
three  thousand,  while  among  them  there  were  seventy-two  worthies. 
I  propose  to  give  here  a  list  of  all  those  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us,  as  being  his  followers.  Of  the  greater  number  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  know  nothing  more  than  their  names  and  surnames. 
My  principal  authorities  will  be  the  '  Historical  Records, '  the 
'Narratives  of  the  School,'  'The  Sacrificial  Canon  for  the  Sage's 
Temple,  with  Plates,'  and  the  chapter  on  '  The  Disciples  of  Confucius ' 
prefixed  to  the  '  Four  Books,  Text  and  Commentary,  with  Proofs 
and  Illustrations.'.  In  giving  a  few  notices  of  the  better-known 
individuals,  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Analects. 

i.  Yen  Hui,  by  designation  Tsze-yiian  (fg  |E|,  £§£  ^  ffl  ).  He 
was  a  native  of  IA  the  favourite  of  his  master,  whose  junior  he 
was  by  thirty  years,  and  whose  disciple  he  became  when  he  was 
quite  a  youth.  'After  I  got  Hui,'  Confucius  remarked,  'the 
disciples  came  closer  to  me. '  We  are  told  that  once,  when  he 
found  himself  on  the  Naug  hill  with  Hui,  Tsze-lu,  and  Tsze-kung, 
Confucius  asked  them  to  tell  him  their  different  aims,  aud  he 
would  choose  between  them.  'Tsze-lu  began,  and  when  he  had 
done,  the  master  said,  '  It  marks  your  bravery.  '  Tsze-kung  fol- 
lowed, on  whose  words  the  judgment  wns,  '  They  show  your 
discriminating  eloquence. '  At  last  came  Yen  Yiian,  who  said, 
'  I  should  like  to  find  an  intelligent  king  and  sage  ruler  \vhom 
I  might  assist.  I  would  diffuse  among  the  people  instructions  on 
the  five  great  points,  and  lead  them  on  by  the  rules  of  propriety 
and  music,  so  that  they  should  not  care  to  fortify  their  cities  by 
walls  and  moats,  but  would  fuse  their  swords  and  spears  into 
implements  of  agriculture.  They  should  send  forth  their  flocks 
without  fear  into  the  plains  and  forests.  There  should  be  no 
sunderings  of  families,  no  widows  or  widowers.  For  a  thousand 

1  ?i  ?  0,  ^  m  %  &  -#.  -b  +  #  -t  A.  #  n  m  •£  ±  •&. 
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years  there  would  be  no  calamity  of  war.  Yu  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  display  his  bravery,  or  Ts'ze  to  display  his  oratory.' 
The  master  pronounced,  '  How  admirable  is  this  virtue  ! ' 

When  Hui  was  twenty-nine,  his  hair  was  all  white,  and  in  three 
years  more  he  died.  He  was  sacrificed  to,  along  with  Confucius, 
by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  title  which  he 
now  has  in  the  sacrificial  Canon, — '  Continuator  of  the  Sage,'  was 
conferred  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  emperor,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  the  period,  Chia-ching,  A.  D.  1530.  Almost  all  the 
present  sacrificial  titles  of  the  worthies  in  the  temple  were  fixed 
at  that  time.  Hui's  place  is  the  first  of  the  four  Assessors,  on 
the  east  of  the  sage1. 

2.  Min  Sun,  styled  Tsze-ch'ien  (^  ^|,  ^  -f-  ^).  "*He  was  a 
native  of  Lu,  fifteen  years  younger  than  Confucius,  according  to 
Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  but  fifty  years  younger,  according  to  the  '  Narratives 
of  the  School,'  which  latter  authority  is  followed  in  '  Xhe  Annals  of 
the  Empire.'  When  he  first  came  to  Confucius,  we  are  told,  he 
had  a  starved  look2,  •  which  was  by-and-by  exchanged  for  one 
of  fulness  and  satisfaction3.  Tsze-kung  asked  him  how  the  change 
had  come  about.  He  replied,  '  I  came  from  the  midst  of  my  reeds 
and  sedges  into  the  school  of  the  master.  He  trained  my  mind 
to  filial  piety,  and  set  before  me  the  examples  of  the  ancient  kings. 
I  felt  a  pleasure  in  his  instructions;  but  when  I  went  abroad,  and 
saw  the  people  in  authority,  with  their  umbrellas  and  banners, 
and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  trains,  I  also  felt 
pleasure  in  that  show.  These  two  things  assaulted  each  other  in 

1  I  have  referred  briefly,  at  p.  91,  to  the  temples  of  Confucius.  The  principal  hall, 
called  ^  j$;  |$£,  or  '  Hall  of  the  Great  and  Complete  One,'  is  that  in  which  is  his  own 
statue  or  the  tablet  of  his  spirit,  having  on  each  side  of  it,  within  a  screen,  the  statues,  or 
tablets,  of  his  'four  Assessors.' Cn  the  east  and  west,  along  the  walls  of  the  same  apartment, 
are  the  two  IS  the  places  of  the  -4-  ^  ~-&r  or  'twelve  Wise  Ones,'  those  of  his 
disciples,  who,  next  to  the  'Assessors,'  are  counted  w  Drthy  of  honour.  Outside  this  apart- 
ment, and  running  in  a  line  with  the  two  r^  but  along  the  external  wall  of  the  sacred 
jnclosure,  are  the  two  fi^  or  side-galleries,  which  1  have  sometimes  called  the  ranges  of 
the  outer  court.  In  each  there  are  sixty-four  tablets  of  the  disciples  and  other  worthies, 
having  the  same  title  as  the  Wise  Ones,  that  of  -^  j|£,  or 'Ancient  Worthy,' or  the 
inferior  title  of  Ifa  ^  'Ancient  Scholar.'  Behind  the  principal  hall  is  the  Zg  g? 
flpj  Ho  sacred  to  Confucius's  ancestors,  whose  tablets  are  in  the  centre,  fronting  the 
south,  like  that  of  Confucius.  On  each  side  are  likewise  the  tablets  of  certain  'ancient 
Worthies,'  and  'ancient  Scholars. ' 

2  &  fe.  n  m  ±  ft. 
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my  breast.  I  could  not  determine  which  to  prefer,  and  so  I  wore 
that  look  of  distress.  But  now  the  lessons  of  our  master  have 
penetrated  deeply  into  my  mind.  My  progress  also  has  been 
helped  by  the  example  of  you  my  fellow-disciples.  I  now  know 
what  I  should  follow  and  what  I  should  "avoid,  and  all  the  pomp 
of  power  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  dust  of  the  ground.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  I  have  that  look  of  fulness  and  satisfaction.' 
Tsze-ch'ien  was  high  in  Confucius's  esteem.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  purity  and  filial  affection.  His  place  in  the  temple  is  the 
first,  east,  among  'The  Wise  Ones,'  immediately  after  the  four 
assessors.  He  was  first  sacrificed  to  along  with  Confucius,  as  is 
to  be  understood  of  the  other  '  Wise  Ones,'  excepting  in  the  case 
of  Yu  Zo,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  style  K'ai-yuan  of  the  sixth 
emperor  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  A.  D.  720.  His  title,  the  same 
as  that  of  all  but  the  Assessors,  is — 'The  'ancient  Worthy,  the 
philosopher.  Min.' 

3.  Zan    Kang,    styled    Po-niu     (.ft  fj:,  ^  f]      [a/.  ^]  e$).     He 
was  a  native  of    L,u,    and  Confucius's   junior   only   by    seven    years. 
When  Confucius   became    minister    of    Crime,    he    appointed    Po-niu 
to    the  office,  which    he  had  himself  formerly  held,  of  commandant 
of  Chung-tu.     His    tablet    is    now    fourth    among  'The  Wise  Ones,' 
on  the  west. 

4.  Zan   Yung, ,  styled    Chung-kung    (^  |f£  ^  jtji  £§).     He    was 
of    the    same    clan    as    Zan    Kang,    and    twenty-nine    years  younger 
than    Confucius.     He    had    a    bad    father,    but    the    master  declared 
that   was    not    to    be    counted  to  him,  to  detract  from  his  admitted 
excellence.     His  place  is  among  '  The  Wise  Ones,'  the  second,  east. 

5.  Zan      Ch'iii,     styled     Tsze-yu      (-ft  >fc  ^  =£  ^f).     He      was 
related    to    the    two    former,    and    of  the    same    age  as  Chung-kung. 
He    was    noted    among    the    disciples    for    his    versatile    ability    and 
many    acquirements.     Tsze-kung    said    of    him,    'Respectful    to    the 
old,     and     kind    to    the    young ;    attentive    to    guests    and    visitors  ; 
fond  of  learning  and  skilled  in  many  arts ;  diligent  in  his  examina- 
tion   of    things : — these    are    what    belong     to    Zan    Ch'iu.'     It    has 
been  noted  in  the  life  of  Confucius    that  it  was  by  the  influence  of 
Tsze-yu  that  he  was  finally  restored  to    L,u.     He  occupies  the  third 
place,  west,  among  '  The  Wise  Ones.' 

6.  Chung     Yu,     styled    Tsze-lu    and    Chi-lu     (jtji  ^,  ^  ^*  g£, 
J5t  ^r  ^  $&)•     He    was    a    native    of    P'ien     (-Jr)  in    L,u,    and    only 
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nine  years  younger  than  Confucius.  At  their  first  interview,  the 
master  asked  him  what  he  was  fond  of,  and  he  replied,  'My  long 
sword.'  Confucius  said,  '  If  to  your  present  ability  there  were 
added  the  results  of  learning,  you  would  be  a  very  superior  man.' 
lOf  what  advantage  would  learning  be  to  me?'  asked  Tsze-lu. 
4  There  is  a  bamboo  on  the  southern  hill,  which  is  straight  itself 
without  being  bent.  If  you  cut  it  down  and  use  it,  you  can  send 
it  through  a  rhinoceros's  hide; — what  is  the  use  of  learning?'  (Y.es,' 
said  the  master;  'but  if  you  feather  it  and  point  it  with  steel, 
will  it  not  penetrate  more  deeply?'  Tsze-lu  bowed  twice,  and 
said,  '  I  will  reverently  receive  your  instructions.'  Confucius  was 
wont  to  say,  '  From  the  time  that  I  got  Yu,  bad  words  no  more 
came  to  my  ears.'  For  some  time  Tsze-lu  was  chief  magistrate 
of  the  district  of  P'u  (fjff),  where  his  administration  commanded 
the  warm  commendations  of  the  master.  He  died  finally  in  Wei, 
as  has  been  related  above,  pp.  86,  87.  His  tablet  is  now  the 
fourth,  east,  from  those  of  the  Assessors. 

7.  Tsai    Yii,     styled    Tsze-wo     •  $  ^,  ^  -f  ^).     He     was    a 
native    of    Lu,    but  nothing  is   mentioned    of   his    age.     He    had    'a 
sharp    mouth,'    according    to    Sze-ma    Ch'ien.     Once,  when  he   was 
at  the  court   of    Ch'u  on  some    commission,   the  king    Chao    offered 
him    an    easy    carriage    adorned    with     ivory    for    his    master.     Yii 
replied,  '  My    master    is    a  man  who  would  rejoice  in  a  government 
where    right    principles   were    carried   out,    and    can    find  his  joy    in 
himself   when    that    is    not     the     case.     Now    right    principles    and 
virtue  are   as   it  were  in  a   state   of  slumber.     His  wish  is  to  rouse 
and    put   them    in    motion.     Could  he    find    a  prince    really    anxious 
to  rule    according    to   them,    he    would    walk    on   foot   to  his  court, 
and  be  glad  to  do  so.     Why  need  he   receive  such  a  valuable    gift 
as    this    from     so    great    a  distance  ?'     Confucius     commended     this 
reply  ;    but    where  he   is    mentioned    in   the    Analects,   Tsze-wo  does 
not  appear  to    great    advantage.     He    took   service   in  the   State  of 
Ch'i,    and  was  chief  magistrate  of  Lin-tsze,    where    he   joined    with 
T'ien    Ch'ang     in    some     disorderly    movement1,    which    led    to    the 
destruction    of  his    kindred,    and    made    Confucius   ashamed   of  him. 
His  tablet  is  now  the  second,  west,  among  'The  Wise  Ones.' 

8.  Twan-mii    Ts'ze,    styled  Tsze-kung     ($$  ^  £g,  ¥  ^  ^    [al. 
"?  tit]  >    whose  place     is    now    third,    east,    from    the    Assessors.     He 

1  $&  H3  'ifi  tfr  HI-  See  s/-e-"llAl  Ch'ien's  Biographies,  chap.  7,  though  some  have 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  this  part  of  the  notice  of  Tsze-wo. 
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was  a  native  of  Wei  (f|f),  and  thirty-one  years  younger-  than 
Confucius.  He  had  great  quickness  of  natural  ability,  and  appears 
in  the  Analects  as  one  of  the  most  forward  talkers  among  the 
disciples.  Confucius  used  to  say,  '  From  the  time  that  I  got  Ts'ze, 
scholars  from  a  distance  came  daily  resorting  to  me.'  Several 
instances  of  the  language  which  he  used  to  express  his  admiration 
of  the  master  have  been  given  in  the  last  section.  Here  is  another  : 
— The  duke  Ching  of  Ch'i  asked  Tsze-kung  how  Chung-ni  was  to 
be  ranked  as  a  sage,  'do  not  know,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  have  all 
my  life  had  the  heaven  over  my  head,  but  I  do  not  know  its  height, 
and  the  earth  under  my  feet,  but  I  do  not  know  its  thickness.  In 
my  serving  of  Confucius,  I  am  like  a  thirsty  man  who  goes  with 
his  pitcher  to  the  river,  and  there  he  drinks  his  fill,  without 
knowing  the  river's  depth.'  He  took  leave  of  Confucius  to  become 
commandant  .of  Hsin-yang  (ff|  ||§  ^),  when  the  master  said  to 
him,  '  In  dealing  with  your  subordinates,  there  is  nothing  like 
impartiality ;  and  when  wealth  comes  in  your  way,  there  is  nothing 
like  moderation.  Hold  fast  these  two  things,  and  do  not  swerve 
from  them.  To  conceal  men's  excellence  is  to  obscure  the  worthy; 
and  to  proclaim  people's  wickedness  is  the  part  of  a  mean  man. 
To  speak  evil  of  those  whom  you  have  not  sought  the  opportunity 
to  instruct  is  not  the  way  of  friendship  and  harmony.'  Subse- 
quently Tsze-kung  was  high  in  office  both  in  L,u  and  Wei,  and 
•  finally  died  in  Ch'i.  We  saw  how  he  was  in  attendance  on  Con- 
fucius at  the  time  of  the  sage's  death.  Many  of  the  disciples  built 
huts  near  the  master's  grave,  and  mourned  for  him  three  years,  but 
Tsze-kung  remained  sorrowing  alone  for  three  years  more. 

9.  Yen  Yen,  styled  Tsze-yu  (^  f[,  ^  -f  $£)>  now  the  fourth 
in  the  western  range  of  '  The  Wise.'  He  was  a  native  of  Wu 
(^),  forty-five  years  younger  than  Confucius,  and  distinguished 
for  his  literary  acquirements.  Being  made  commandant  of  Wu-ch'ang, 
he  transformed  the  character  of  the  people  by  'proprieties'  and 
music,  and  was  praised  by  the  master.  After  the  death  of.  Con- 
fucius, Chi  K'ang  asked  Yen  how  that  event  had  made  no  sensation 
like  that  which  was  made  by  the  death  of  Tsze-ch'an,  when  the 
men  laid  aside  their  bowstring  rings  and  girdle  ornaments,  and 
the  women  laid  aside  their  pearls  and  ear-rings,  and  the  voice  of 
weeping  was  heard  in  the  lanes  for  three  months.  Yen  replied, 
,  The  influences  of  Tsze-ch'an  and  my  master  might  be  compared 
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to  those  of  overflowing  water  and  the  fattening  rain.  Wherever 
the  water  in  its  overflow  reaches,  men  take  knowledge  of  it,  while 
the  fattening  rain  falls  unobserved.' 

10.  Pii    Shang,    styled    Tsze-hsia     (  b  $1,  ^  ^  H)-     lt   is   not 
certain  to  what  State  he  belonged,  his  birth  being  assigned  to  Wei 
(jtr),    to    Wei    (||),    and    to    W3n    (jg).     He  -was    forty-five    years 
younger  than  Confucius,  and  lived  to  a  great  age,  for  we  find  him, 
B.  c.  406,  at  the  court  of  the  prince  Wan  of  Wei  (f&),  to  whom  he 
gave  copies  of  some  of  the    classical    Books.     He    is    represented    as 
a    scholar    extensively    read    and    exact,    but    without    great  compre- 
hension of    mind.     What  is  called  Mao's  Shih-ching    (^  $f)    is  said 
to    contain    the    v.iews    of    Tsze-hsia.     Kung-yang  Kao  and  Ku-liang 
Ch'ih  are  also  said  to  have  studied  the  Ch'un  Ch'iii  with  him.     On 
the  occasion   of  the  death  of  his  son  he   wept    himself    blind.     His 
place  is  the  fifth,  east,  among  '  The  Wise  Ones.' 

11.  Chwan-sun    Shih,    styled    Tsze-chang     (gg  fa  fr|j,  ^  -f  §|), 
has  his  tablet,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  preceding,   on  the  west. 
He  was  a  native   of   Ch'an  (jfijg),  and  forty-eight  years  younger  than 
Confucius.     Tsze-kung  said,  '  Not  to  boast  of  his   admirable    merit  ; 
not    to    signify    joy    on    account    of    noble    station ;    neither   insolent 
nor    indolent ;    showing    no  pride  to  the  dependent : — these  are   the 
characteristics  of    Chwan-sun    Shih.'     When   he    was   sick,  he  called 
(his  son)  Shan-hsiang  to  him,  and  said,  'We  speak  of  his  end  in  the 
case  of  a  superior  man,  and  of  his  death  in  the  case   of  a  mean  man. 
May  I  think  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  former  with  me  to-day  ? ' 

12.  Tsang    Shan     [or    Ts'an],    styled   Tsze-yii    (J^  ^,  ^  ^f  f| 
[al.  ^p  H]).     He  was    a    native    of  south    Wu-ch'ang,    and  forty-six 
years  younger  than   Confucius.     In  his  sixteenth   year  he   was   sent 
by  his  father  into  Ch'u,  where  Confucius  then   was,   to  learn  under 
the    sage.     Excepting    perhaps    Yen    Hui,    there    is   not   a    name    of 
greater   note   in     the    Confucian    school.     Tsze-kung    said    of    him, 
'There   is   no  subject   which    he   has    not   studied.     His    appearance 
is  respectful.     His   virtue    is   solid.     His    words   command  credence. 
Before  great  men  he  draws  himself  up   in  the  pride  of  self-respect. 
His  eyebrows  are  those  of    longevity.'     He  was  noted  for  his  filial 
piety,    and    after    the    death  of   his    parents,    he    could    not  read  the 
rites  of    mourning    without    being  led  to  think  of  them,  and  moved 
to  tears.     He    was   a   voluminous    writer.     Ten    B*oks    of  his    com- 
position   are    said    to    be    contained  in    the  'Rites  of  the  elder  Tai' 
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(^C  JDt  !&)•  The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  he  is  said  to  have  made 
under  the  eye  of  Confucius.  On  his  connexion  with  '  The  Great 
Learning,'  see  above,  Ch.  in.  Sect.  n.  He  was  first  associated  with 
the  sacrifices  to  Confucius  in  A.  D.  668,  but  in  1267  he  was  advanced 
to  be  one  of  the  sage's  four  Assessors.  His  title  —  '  Exhibitor  of 
the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Sage,'  dates  from  the  period  of 
Chia-ching,  as  mentioned  in  speaking  of  Yen  Hui. 

13.  Tan-t'ai     Mieh-miug,    styled     Tsze-yii    (fl|    <§    jg$    1$,    ffs 
-f1  2J3)-     He  was  a   native   of   Wu-ch'ang,    thirty-nine    years    younger 
than    Confucius,    according    to    the    '  Historical    Records,'   but    forty- 
nine,    according    to    the    'Narratives    of    the    School.'     He    was    ex- 
cessively   ugly,    and     Confucius    thought    meanly    of   his    talents    in 
consequence,  on  his  first  application  to  him.     After  completing   his 
studies,   he   travelled  to  the  south   as  far  as  the   Yang-tsze.     Traces 
of   his    presence   in    that   part   of   the   country    are  still  pointed  out 
in  the   department  of    Su-chau.     He   was  followed    by    about    three 
hundred  disciples,   to  whom  he  laid  down   rules  for  their  guidance 
in   their   intercourse   with    the   princes.     When    Confucius    heard    of 
his  success,    he    confessed  how   he    had   been   led  by  his    bad    looks 
to  misjudge  him.     He,  with  nearly  all    the    disciples  whose    nam^s 
follow,    first   had    a  place  assigned  to  him  in   the  sacrifices  to  .Con- 
fucius in  A.    D.  739.     The    place  of   his   tablet    is    the   second,    east. 
in    the    outer    court,     beyond    that    of   the    'Assessors'    and    'Wise 
Ones.  ' 

14.  Corresponding  to  the  preceding,  on  the  west,  is  the  tablet 
of    Fu    Pu-ch'i,    styled    Tsze-tsien     (*g     [al.     ffi     and  j^,  all={fc] 
^  ^   *£  ^p  H).      He    was    a    native     of    L^,     and,     according    to 
different  accounts,    thirty,   forty,  and  forty-nine    years    younger    than 
Confucius.     He     was      commandant      of      Tan-fu     (*?$    *£    ^),    and 
hardly    needed    to    put    forth    any    personal  effort.     Wu-ma  Ch'i  had 
been   in  the  same  office,  and  had  succeeded  by  dint  of  the  greates, 
industry   and    toil.     He    asked    Pu-ch'i   how   he    managed   so    easily 
for  himself,   and  was  answered,   'I   employ  men  ;  you  employ  men't 
strength.'     People    pr6nounced    Fu    to    be    a  superior  man.     He  was 
also  a  writer,  and  his  works  are  mentioned  in  Liu  Hsin's  Catalogues 

15.  Next  to  that  of  Mieh-ming  is  the  tablet  of  Yuan   Hsien, 
styled  Tsze-sze     (fig  ;|g,   ^  -f  JH),    a  native  of  Sung,  or,  according 
to  Chang  Hsiian,  of  Lu,  and  younger  than   Confucius  by    thirty-six 
years.     He    was    noted   for   his   purity     and    modesty,     and   for   his 
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happiness  in  the  principles  of  the  master  amid  deep  poverty. 
After  the  death  of  Confucius,  he  lived  in  obscurity  in  Wei.  In 
the  notes  to  Ana.  Vi.  iii,  I  have  referred  to  an  interview  which 
he  had  with  Tsze-knng. 

16.  Kung-ye  Ch'ang  [at.  Chih],  styled  Tsze-ch'ang  [<7/Tsze-chih], 
(fe  f£    .g.    [a/.  ^],  f^  :p  ^    [at.    ^  £]),    has   his  tablet  next    to 
that    of     Pu-ch'i.     He    was    son-in-law    to    Confucius.     His   nativity- 
is  assigned  both  to  LU  and  to  Ch'i. 

17.  Nan-kung   Kwo,    styled    Tsze-yung    (]£  g  ffi    \al.  g|   and, 
in  the  'Narratives  of  the  School,'    %$    (T'ao)],    ^  -^  ^),    has    the 
place     at    the    east    next    to  Yiian    Hsien.     It   is  a   question   much 
debated  whether  he  was  the  same  with   Nan-kung  Chang-shu,    who 
accompanied   Confucius  to  the  cpurt  of  Chau,  or  not.     On  occasion 
of  a  fire  breaking  out   in  the  palace  of  duke   Ai,  while  others  were 
intent  on  securing  the  contents  of  the  Treasury,  Nan-kung  directed 
his  efforts  to  save   the   Library,   and  to  him  was  owing  the   preser- 
vation   of   the    copy  of  the    Chau   L,i   which    was    in   LU,    and    other 
ancient  monuments. 

18.  Kuiig-hsi    Ai,    styled    Chi-ts'ze    [at.     Chi-ch'Sn]      (&  ^  ^, 
'-$  ^  ^     [al.  ^  fit] ).     His    tablet    follows   that    of    Kung-ye.     He 
was    a  native    of    LU,    or   of    Ch'i.     Confucius    commended    him    for 
refusing  to  take    office    with    any    of   the   Families   which    were  en- 
croaching  on   the   authority   of   the  princes    of   the    States,   and   for 
choosing   to   endure    the   severest   poverty     rather    than    sacrifice    a 
tittle  of  his  principles. 

19.  Tsa"ng  Tien,  styled    Hsi     (& '$%   [al.  gj],     *&  *g).  He  was 
the  father  of  Tsang  Shan.     His  place  in  the  temples  is  the  hall  to 
Confucius's  ancestors,  where  his  tablet  is  the  first,  west. 

20.  Yen    Wu-yao,    styled   LU    (M  1&  M,   ¥  $&)•     He   was   the 
father    of     Yen     Hui,    younger   than    Confucius    by   six    years.     His 
sacrificial  place  is  the  first,  east,  in  tjie  same  hall  as  the  last. 

21.  Following  the  tablet  of  Nan-kung  Kwo  is   that  of  Shang 
Chii,   styled    Tsze-mii    ($)  H  ^  ^  TJC).     To    him,     it   is    said,    we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  Yi-ching,  which  he  received 
from    Confucius.     Its    transmission    step  step,    from  Chii     down    to 
the  Han  dynasty,  is  minutely  set  forth. 

22.  Next  to  Kung-hsi  Ai  is  the  place  of  Kao  Ch'ai,  styled  Tsze- 
kao    and     Chi-kao  (jg   ^,   ^   =f-   ^    |>/.  ^   * ;  for    ^    moreover, 
we  find  If ,  and  ^4] ),  a  native   of  Ch'i,  according  to  the  '  Narratives 
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of  the  School,'  but  of  Wei,  according  to  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  and  Chang 
Hsiian.  He  was  thirty  (some  say  forty)  years  younger  than  Con- 
fucius, dwarfish  and  ugly,  but  of  great  worth  and  ability.  At  one 
time  he  was  criminal  judge  of  Wei,  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  condemned  a  prisoner  to  lose  his  feet.  Afterwards  that  same 
man  saved  his  life,  when  he  was  flying  from  the  State.  Confucius 
praised  Ch'ai  for  being  able  to  administer  stern  justice  with  such  a 
spirit  of  benevolence  as  to  disarm  resentment. 

23.  Shang  Chu  is  followed  by  Clri-tiao  K'ai  [prop.    Ch'i],  styled 
Tsze-k'ai,    Tsze-zo,     and     Tsze-hsiu    ($  Jg  ffl    !>•    »],    ¥  ¥  Hi, 
^  5g,  and  ^  fg),    a  native  of  Ts'ai    (H),    or,    according    to  Chang 
Hsiian,  of  Lu.     We  only  know  him  as  a  reader   of   the    Shu-ching, 
and  refusing  to  go  into  office. 

24.  Kung-po    Liao,    styled    Tsze-chau     (fe    f£    jg,    >%.    -J-    JfJ). 
He  appears  in  the  Analects,    XIV.  xxxiii,  slandering  Tsze-lu.     It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  should  have  a  place  among  the  disciples. 

25.  Sze-ma     K&ng,    styled    Tsze-niu    (=gj    H    ft,    '-£    ^    ^), 
follows    Ch'i-tiao    K'ai  ;    also  styled  |g  ff.     He  was   a   great  talker, 
a  native  of  Sung,  and  a  brother  of  Hwan  T'ui,   to  escape'  from  whom 
seems  to  have  been  the  labour  of  his  life. 

26.  The  place  next  Kao   Ch'ai   is  occupied  by  Fan  Hsii,  styled 
Tsze-ch'ih     ^  §(,  ^  =?•  j§),     a    native     of     Ch'i,    or,    according   to 
others,   of   LU,    and    whose   age  is   given    as   thirty-six    and   forty-six 
years  younger  than   Confucius.     When   young,  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  military  command  under  the  Chi  family. 

27.  Yu    Zo,    styled    Tsze-zo     (^    ^,    ^  ^  ^).     He    was    a 
native  of  Lu,   and  his  'age  is  stated  very  variously.     He  was  noted 
among  the   disciples  for  his  great  memory  and  fondness  for  antiquity. 
After  the  death  of  Confucius,  the  rest  of  the  disciples,   because   of 
some   likeness  in  Zo's  speech  to  the  Master,   wished  to   render    the 
sime  observances  to  him  which  they  had  done  to  Confucius,  but  on 
Ts&ng  ShSn's  demurring  to  the  thing,   they  abandoned  the  purpose. 
The  tablet   of   Tsze-zo   is   now   the   sixth,    east,    among    'The    Wise 
Ones,'   to  which  place  it  was  promoted  in  the  third  year  of'Ch'ien- 
lung  of  the  present*  dynasty.     This  was  done  in  compliance  with  a 
memorial   from   the  president  of  one  of  the  Boards,  who  said  he  was 
moved  by  a  dream  to  make  the  request.     We  may  suppose   that  his, 
real  motives    were — a  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of    Tsze-zo, 
and   to   restore    the   svmmetrv   of   the    tablets    in    the    '  Hall    of   the 
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Great   and  Complete   One,'   which  had   been  disturbed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tablet  of  Chu  Hsi  in  the  preceding  reign. 

28.  Kung-hsi    Ch'ih,    styled    Tsze-hwa    (fc  HJ  ^,  ^  =f-  $),    a 
native    of    Lii,    younger    than    Confucius    by    forty-two   years,    whose 
place  is  the  fourth,  west,  in  the  outer  court.     He  was  noted  for  his 
knowledge   of  ceremonies,   and   the  other  disciples  devolved  on  him 
all  the  arrangements  about  the  funeral  of  the  Master. 

29.  Wii-md  Shih  [or  Ch'i],  styled  Tsze-Ch'i  (3*  $  $|  [al.  ijfj], 
*f.  3-  3$  [al.  ^  $£]),    a    native    of    Ch'an,    or,    according   to    Chang 
Hsiian,   of  Lu,   thirty   years  younger  than   Confucius.     His  tablet  is 
on    the   east,    next  to  that  of  Sze-ma   King.     It   is  related  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  Confucius  was  about  to  set  out  with  a  company 
of  the  disciples  on  a  walk  or  journey,  he  told  them  to  take  umbrellas. 
They   met    with    a    heavy   shower,    and    Wu-ma   asked   him,    saying, 
'  There  were  no  clouds  in  the  morning ;  but  after  the  sun  had  risen, 
you  told  us  to  take  umbrellas.     How  did  you   know   that  it  would 
rain  ? '     Confucius    said,    '  The   moon   last   evening   was    in    the   con- 
stellation Pi,  and  is  it  not  said  in  the  Shih-ching,  "  When  the  moon 
is  in  Pi,  there  will  be  heavy  rain?  "     It  was  thus  I  knew  it.' 

30.  Liang   Chan    [al.    Li],   styled    Shu-yii    (^  |f    [al.    gg]    ^ 
$i  $0)    occupies  the  eighth   place,   west,   among  the  tablets   of    the 
outer    court.     He    was   a   man    of    Ch'i,    and   his   age   is    stated    as 
twenty-nine    and    thirty-nine    years   younger   than    Confucius.     The 
following    story    is    told    in    connexion    with    him. — When   he    was 
thirty,    being   disappointed    that  he  had  no  son,   he   was  minded   to 
put  away  his  wife.     'Do    not  do   so,' said  Shang  Chit    to   him.     'I 
was    thirty-eight    before    I    had    a   son,    and    my   mother   was    then 
about    to    take    another   wife    for    me,    when    the    Master   proposed 
sending  me  to  Ch'i.     My  mother  was  unwilling  that  I  should  go,  but 
Confucius  said,  '  Don't  be  anxious.     Chii  will  have  five  sons  after  he 
is*  forty.'     It    has   turned  out  so,  and   I   apprehend   it  is   your  fault, 
and    not    your   wife's   that   you   have    no   son  yet.'     Chan   took   this 
advice,  and  in  the  second  year  after,  he  had  a  son. 

31.  Yen  Hsing  [al.  Hsin,  Liu,  and  Wei],  styled  Tsze-liu  (Jg  ^ 
[al.   ^,  $0,   and  ^],  ^  =f>  ;$]),   occupies  the  place,   east,   after   Wu- 
111  a  Shih.     He  was  a  native  of  Lu,  and  forty-six  years  younger  than 
Confucius. 

32.  Liang  Chan  is  followed  on  the  west  by  Zan  Zu,  styled  Tsze-lu 
[al.   Tsze-tsang  and  Tsze-yii]    (-ft  j$    [al.   <fi]    *£  :f  ^    [al.   =f  Q 
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and    [^   $&]),    a    native  of    LU,   and  fifty  years  younger  than   Con- 
fucius. 

33.  Yen   Hsing  is  followed   on   the   east  by   Ts'ao   Hsu,  styled 
Tsze-hsiin   (f|f  Jif5,  £§2  ^-  $f  ),    a    native    of   Ts'ai,    fifty    years   younger 
than  Confucius. 

34.  Next  on  the  west  is  Po  Ch'ien,  styled  Tsze-hsi,  or,  in  the 
current  copies  of  the  'Narratives  of   the  School,'  Tsze-ch'iai   (fg  J^, 
*?  ~F  ^  [^-  •?  W]   or  -?•  tif)>    a    native1  of   Lu,    fifty   years    younger 
than  Confucius. 

35.  Following  Tsze-hsiin  is  Kung-sun  Lung  \al.  Ch'ung],  styled 
Tsze-shih    (fc  ffi   f  f    [a/.    jff  ]  ,   ^   ^  ^),    whose    birth    is    assigned 
by   different   writers    to    Wei,    Ch'u,    and    Chao    (|g).     He  was  fifty- 
three    years    younger     than     Confucius.     We     have     the    following 
account:  —  'Tsze-kung     asked     Tsze-shih,     saying,     "Have    you    not 
learned    the    Book   of    Poetry?"     Tsze-shih    replied,    "What    leisure 
have  I  to  do  so  ?     My  parents  require  me  to  be  filial  ;  my  brothers 
require    me    to   be    submissive  ;    and    my    friends    require    me    to   be 
sincere.     What  leisure  have   I   for  anything  else?"     "Come    to  my 
Master,"  said  Tsze-kung,  "  and  learn  of  him."  ' 

Sze-md  Ch'ien  here  observes  :  —  '  Of  the  thirty-five  disciples 
which  precede,  we  have  some  details.  Their  age  and  other  par- 
ticulars are  found  in  the  Books  and  Records.  It  is  not  so,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  fifty-  two  which  follow.' 

36.  Zan    Chi,    styled    Tsze-ch'an    [al.    Chi-ch'an    and   Tsze-ta] 
(•ft-  ^,  ifs.^  jH    \"l.  ^  ^  and  ^  g]),    a    native    of    Lu,    whose 
place  is  the  nth,  west,  next  to  Po  Ch'ien. 

37.  Kung-tsu  Kau-tsze  or  simply  Tsze,  styled  Tsze-chih  (^  ffl 
^  3£  [°r    simply    |£],  ^  -^  ;£,),    a    native    of    Lu.     His    tablet    is 
the  23rd,  east,  in  the  outer  court. 

38.  Ch'in   Tsu,    styled   Tsze-nan    (^  ffl,  *f  ^  $j),    a    native   of 
Ch'in.     His  tablet  precedes  that  of  the  last,  two  places. 

39.  -Ch'i-tiao     Ch'ih,    styled   Tsze-lien   ($$   jg|    |£    [al.   &\,   ^ 
^  ^jf),  a  native  of  LU.     His  tablet  is  the  i3th,  west. 

40.  Yen    Kao,    styled    Tsze-chiao    (M   &   3*  =?  %£)•     Accord- 
ing to  the  '  Narratives  of  the  School,'  he  was  the  same  as  Yen  K'o 
(ff'L  or  j^)»    who  drove  the    carriage   when    Confucius   rode   in    Wei 
after    the    duke    and    Nan-tsze.     But    this    seems    doubtful.     Other 
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authorities    make    his    name    Ch'an    (jH),    and    style   him    Tsze-tsing 
(=f-  f^).     His  tablet  is  the  i3th,  east. 

41.  Ch'i-tiao    Tu-fu    [al.    Ts'ung],    styled    Tsze-yu,    Tsze-ch'i, 
and    Tsze-wan     ($.]£   $£    3i     [al.    f£],    ^    -^    fi    or    ^   fc    al. 
-^    JfcJJ   and  -^  j$C]),   a   native  of  L,u,   whose  tablet  precedes  that  of 
Ch'i-tiao  Ch'ih. 

42.  Zang  Sze-ch'ih,  styled  Tsze-t'u,  or  Tsze-ts'ung  (Jf|  [al.  f|] 
HH  ^p,    3*  ^  $£    [al.    dp  $£] ),    a    native    of    Ch'in.     Some    consider 
Zang-sze    (j^  J^H)    to  be    a    double   surname.     His  tablet  comes  after 
that  of  No.  40. 

43.  Shang  Chai,  styled  Tsze-chi  and  Tsze-hsiu  (J$  fa  •%  ^  ^ 
[a/.  ^  ^] ),   a   native   of   Lu.     His  tablet  is   immediately  after  that 
of  Fan  Hsii,  No.  26. 

44.  Shih  Tso  [al.  Chili  and  Tsze-shu] ,  styled  Tsze-ming  (^  fa 
[a/.    2,    and    ^f],    i£!,  ^  ^F  P).     Some    take    Shih-tso    (^  f£)    as    a 
double  surname.     His  tablet  follows  that  of  No.  42. 

45.  Zan    Pu-ch'i,    styled    Hsiian    ((J  ^  ^,    ^  g|),    a   native    of 
Ch'u,  whose  tablet  is  next  to  that  of  No.  28. 

46.  Kung-liang    Zu,    styled    Tsze-chang    (fe  &ffi  [al.    >ff],    J^ 
-p    IF.))    a    native    of    Ch'in,    follows   the    preceding   in    the  .temples. 
The    '  Sacrificial    Canon  '    says  : — '  Tsze-chSng   was    a    man   of   worth 
and  bravery.     When  Confucius  was  surrouiided  and  stopped  in  P'u, 
Tsze-chang  fought  so  desperately,  that  the  people  of  P'u  were  afraid, 
and  let  the  Master  go,  on  his  swearing  that  he  would  not  proceed 
to  Wei.' 

47.  Hau  [al.  Shih]  Ch'fl  [al.  Ch'ien],  styled  Tsze-li  [al.  Li-chih] 
Off    \al.    tf]  &  [al.    gf],    ^dPM    K    M    ±]),    a    native    of    Ch'i 
having  his  tablet  the  lyth,  east. 

48.  Ch'in    Zan,     styled    K'di  (^  |^,  *£  ||)),    a   native    of   Ts'ai. 
He  is  not  given  in  the  list  of  the  'Narratives  of  the  School,'  and  on 
this   account   his    tablet    was  put    out  of  the  temples    in    the    ninth 
year  of  Chia-tsing.      It  was  restored,  however,  in  the  second  year  of 
Yung-chang,  A.D.  1724,  and  is  the  33rd,  east,  in  the  outer  court. 

49.  Kung-hsia  Shau,  styled  Sh&ng  [and  Tsze-sh^ng]   (fe  g  ^ 
[al.  -^],  ^^  [and  ^  ff|]),    a    native   of    LU,    whose    tablet   is    next 
to  that  of  No.  44. 

50.  Hsi  Yung-tien  [or  simply  Tien],  styled  Tsze-hsi   [al.  Tsze- 
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chieh    and    Tsze-ch'ieh]     (&  '£  $£   [or  &>]>  ^  ^  ^  K  ^  ft    and 
^  Jg]),  a  native  of  Wei,  having  his  tablet  the  i8th,  east 

51.  Kung  Chien-ting  [al.   Kting  Yu],  styled  Tsze-chung  (^  /pf 
K-    &]    £    K&#L    ^^fl*    [«'•    »f*    and    £]).     His    nativity 
is  assigned  to  Lu,  to  Wei,  and  to  Tsin  (^f).     He  follows  No.  /j6. 

52.  Yen  Tsu  [«/.  Hsiang],  styled  Hsiang  and  Tsze-hsiang  (0f  |^ 
[tf/.  Jg],  ^  j|,  and  ^-  H),    a    native   of   Lu,    with    his   tablet   follow- 
ing that  of  No.  50. 

53.  Chiao   Tan    [al.    Wu],    styled   Tsze-kea    (|5  ^    [a I. '  US],  ^ 
^p  ^),  a  native  cf  Lu.     His  place  is  next  to  that  of  No.  51. 

54.  Chii  [al.  Kau]  Tsing-ch'iang  [and  simply  Tsing],  styled  Tsze- 
ch'iang    [al.    Tsze-chieh    and   Tsze-mang]    (ft)  [al.    £)    and   j%]  #  ^ 
[and    simply    ^r]y   '-^   ^  M   [#/•    "?  $-    an^    -?   5£])>    a   native   of 
Wei,  following  No.  52. 

55.  Han  [al.  Tsai]-fu  Hei,  styled  Tsze-hei  [al.  Tsze-so  and  Tsze- 
su]    (^    [al.    $]    3C  H,  ^  rf  II    [«/•    ^  £*    and    ^  ^]),    a    native 
of  Lu,  whose  tablet  is  next  to  that  of  No.  53. 

56.  Ch'in    Shang,    styled    Tsze-p'ei    [al.    P'ei-tsze    and    Pu-tsze] 
(^   ^    ^    -f    dS    [tf£    3^   S    and   ^    ^]),    a    native    of    Lil,    or, 
according. to   Chang   Hsiian,   of  Ch'u.     He  was  forty  years  younger 
than    Confucius.     One   authority,    however,    says   he   was   only   four 
years  younger,  and  that  his  father  and  Confucius's  father  were  both 
celebrated  for  their  strength.     His  tablet  is  the  i2th,  east. 

57.  Shin  Tang,  styled  Chau  ($  ^  ^  Jfj).     In  the  '  Narratives 
of    the    School'    there    is    a    Shin    Chi,    styled    Tsze-chau    (#  jg|,  ^ 
•^   ffi).     The    name   is   given    by   others    as  T'ang  (^   and  %jji)  and 
Tsu    ( IS  )i    witn    tne    designation    Tsze-tsu    ( ^   ^ ).      These    are 
probably  the  same  person  mentioned  in  the  Analects  as  Shin  Ch'ang 
(^  ;f{|).     Prior  to   the   Ming  dynasty  they  were  sacrificed  to  as  two, 
but  in  A.D.   1530,  the  name  Tang  was  expunged  from  the  sacrificial 
list,  and  only  that  of  Ch'ang  left.     His  tablet  is  the  3ist,  east. 

58.  Yen    Chih-p'o,    styled    Tsze-shu     [or    simply    Shu]    (H  £ 
•^|,    ££   ~f*  ^    [or   simply    ^(]),    a    native    of    Lu",    who    occupies    the 
29th  place,  east. 

59.  Yung   Ch'i,   styled  Tsze-ch'i    [al,   Tsze-yen]   (HJ£   [or  ff], 
^  ^i  jg    or   ^p  f^    [«/.    ^f  |g]),    a    native    of    Lil,    whose    tablet    is 
the  20th,  west. 
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60.  Hsien   Ch'Sng,   styled   Tsze-ch'i    [al.  Tsze-hung]    (J$  $,  ^ 
~p  |Jt  \al.  -^  H|]),  a  native  of  LU.     His  place  is  the  22nd,  east. 

61.  Tso  ZSn-ying  [or  simply  Ying],  styled  Hsing  and  Tsze-hsing 
(£  A  -IS    [or   simply   .£&],    £fs  ft    and    ^  ^f),  a  native  of    Lu.     His 
tablet  follows  that  of  No.  59. 

62.  Yen    Chi,    styled    An    [al.    Tsze-sze]    ($8  f£  [orffc],    ^  jg 
[rt/.  ::p  jgj])?  a  native  of  Ch'in.     His  tablet  is  the  24th,  east. 

63.  Chang   Kwo,   styled  Tsze-t'u   ($&  g,  ^  ^  ft),   a  native   of 
IA       This    is    understood    to    be    the   same    with    the    Hsieh    Pang, 
styled    Tsze-ts'ung    (^    ^ft,    ^    -f   $b),    of    the    'Narratives   of    the 
School.'     His  tablet  follows  No.  61. 

64.  Ch'in    Fei,    styled    Tsze-chih    ($ft  ^,  ££  -f  ^),   a  native    of 
L,u,  having  his  tablet  the  3ist,  west. 

65.  Sliih  Chih-ch'ang,  styled  Tsze-hang,    [al.  ch'ang]  (jfa  ^  '^, 
*^  ^i  ^g  [flr/.  ^] ),  a  native  of  IA     His  tablet  is  the  3oth,  east. 

66.  Yen   K'wai,   styled  Tsze-shang    (^   If,   ^   ^F  ^),  a  native 
of  IA.     His  tablet  is  the  next  to  that  of  No.  64. 

67.  Pu   Shu-shang,   styled   Tsze-ch'e   (^  7^  ^    [in  the   'Narra- 
tives   of    the    School '    we   have    an    old    form    of    ^] ,    ^    ^f-    jji), 
a  native  of  Ch'i.     Sometimes  for   Pu   (^)   we  find   Shao    (/J?).     His 
tablet  is  the  3Oth,  west. 

68.  Yuan   K'ang,   styled  Tsze-chi   (fo  -fa,  ^  ^  £|),  a  native  of 
Lu.     Sze-ma  Ch'ien  calls  him  Yiian   K'ang-chi,   not  mentioning  any 
designation.      The    '  Narratives  of    the    School '    makes    him    Yiian 
K'ang  (fjjjr),  styled  Chi.     His  tablet  is  the  23rd,  west. 

69.  Yo   K'o    [al.    Hsin],   styled  Tsze-shang  (*j|  ^    K-  /ft],   ^ 
^  ^t),  a  native  of  IA  His  tablet  is  the  25th,  east. 

70.  Lien    Chieh,    styled    Yung  and  Tsze-yung    [a/.   Tsze-ts'ao] 

(m  «?.  3s  #  and  ^  /ft  \.al-  *  wi)' a  native  °f  Wei>  °r  °f  ch<i- 

His  tablet  is  next  to  that  of  No.  68. 

71.  Shtt-chung   Hui    [al.  K'wai],  styled  Tsze-ch'i  ($  ft  ^  [al. 
jj^],  £j:  ^p   $}j),   a  native  of   Lu,  or,   according  to   ChSng   Hsiian,   of 
Tsin.      He    was   younger   than    Confucius   by    fifty-four  years.     It  is 
said    that    he    and    another    youth,    called    K'ung    Hsiian    (!JL  £jj), 
attended    by    turns    with    their   pencils,    and  acted  as  amanuenses  to 
the   sage,    and  when   MSng    Wu-po  expressed  a  doubt  of  their  com- 
petency, Confucius  declared  his  satisfaction  with   them.     He  follows 
Lien  Chieh  in  the  temples. 
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72.  Yen  Ho,   styled  Zan  (0  JSJ    5£  -ft),  a  native  of  Lu.     The 
present  copies  of  the  '  Narratives  of  the  School '  do  not  contain  this 
name,    and   in    A.D.    1588  Zan  was  displaced   from  his  place  in  the 
temples.     His  tablet,  however,  has  been  restored  during  the  present 
dynasty.     It  is  the  33rd,  west. 

73.  Ti    Hei,    styled    Che    [at.    Tsze-che    and    Che-chih])  %K  .j£0 
*?    W    D7^   •?   ^   and    ^   %*\\  a  native  of    Wei,    or   of    Lu.       His 
tablet  is  the  26th,  east. 

74.  Kwei  [at.  Pang]  Sun,  styled  Tsze-lien  [a/.  Tsze-yin]  (^  [al. 
2fl]    H,    ^   ^  $fc    [al.   41   ft]),  a  native  of    Lil.     His    tablet  is  the 
27th,  west. 

75.  K'ung  Chung,   styled   Tsze-mieh   (ft   J&,   ^   ^    $Q.     This 
was   the    son,    it   is   said,    of    Confucius's   elder   brother,    the    cripple 
Mang-p'i.      His   tablet   is    next   to   that   of   No.    73.      His   sacrificial 
title  is  'The  ancient  Worthy,  the  philosopher  Mieh.' 

76.  Kung-hsi   Yti-zu    [al.   Yii],  styled  Tsze-shang  (fe  ]Jg  H  ^jj 
[al.  f|l] ,  ^  ^  Jh),  a  native  of  Lu.     His  place  is  the  26th,  west. 

77.  Kung-hsi   Tien,    styled   Tsze-shang  (fc   y§    ^    [or   |fi],.  if2 
^p  j.  [rt-/.  ^i  |^] )  a  native  of  Lu.     His  tablet  is  the  28th,  east. 

78.  Ch'in   Chang    [«/.    Lao],   styled  Tsze-k'ai   (^  ^    [a/.   ^2], 
^  -F  §P!)>  a  native  of  Wei.     His  tablet  is  the  29th,  west. 

79.  Ch'an  K'ang,  styled  Tsze-k'ang    [al.  Tsze-ch'in]   (|$  /L,  ^ 
-J*  /L  [^^  "F"  ^D)  a  native  of  Ch'an.     See  notes  on  Ana.  I.  x. 

80.  Hsien  Tan  [al.  Tan-fu  and  Fang] ,  styled  Tsze-hsiang  (j^   r£ 
[al.    g    3£    and    ^],    ^    ^   ^)^    a    native    of    Lu.     Some    suppose 
that   this    is   the   same    as    No.    53.      The    advisers    of    the    present 
dynasty    in    such    matters,    however,    have    considered    them    to   be 
different,  and  in  1724,  a  tablet  was  assigned  to  Hsien  Tan,  the  34th, 
west. 

The  three  preceding  names  are  given  in   the   '  Narratives  of  the 
School.' 

The  research  of  scholars  has  added  about  twenty  others. 

81.  Lin   Fang,  styled  Tsze-ch'iu   ($fc  ^  t£  ^  jig),   a  native  of 
Lu.     The  only  thing  known  of  him   is  from   the   Ana.    III.   iv.     His 
tablet   was  displaced  under  the  Ming,  but  has  been  restored  by  the 
present  dynasty.     It  is  the  first,  west. 

82.  Chti    Yiian,    styled    Po-yii    (^  ^  ^   f£    3«),    an   officer  of 
Wei,   and,  as  appears  from  the    Analects   and    Mencius,   an    intimate 
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friend  of   Confucius.      Still   his  tablet  has  shared  the  same  changes 
as  that  of  Lin  Fang.     It  is  now  the  first,  east. 

83   and    84.     Shan    Ch'ang    ($    fl|)   and   Sh&n   T'ang   ($   .g). 
See  No.  57. 

85.  Mu  P'i  ($£  jfc),  mentioned  by  Mencius,  VII.  Pt.  Il.-xxxvii.  4. 
His   entrance  into  the  temple  has  been  under  the  present  dynasty. 
His  tablet  is  the  34th,  east. 

86.  Tso  Ch'iu-ming  or  Tso-ch'iu  Ming  (£  J£  f$)  has  the  32nd 
place,  east.     His  title  was  fixed  in  A.D.    1530  to  be — 'The   Ancient 
Scholar,'    but   in   1642  it  was    raised   to   that  of    'Ancient   Worthy.' 
To  him  we  owe  the  most  distinguished  of  the  annotated  editions  of 
the  Ch'un  Ch'iii.     But  whether  he  really  was  a  disciple  of  Confucius, 
and  in  personal  communication  with  him,  is  much  debated. 

The  above  are  the  only  names  and  surnames  of  those  of  the 
disciples  who  now  share  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  sage.  Those  who 
wish  to  exhaust  the  subject,  mention  in  addition,  on  the  authority 
of  Tso  Ch'iu-ming,  Chung-sung  Ho-chi  (>ftfi  %&  fpj  jgi),  a  son  of  Milng 
Hsi  (see  p.  63),  and  Chung-sun  Shwo  (fli  ^  |&),  also  a  son  of  M^ng 
Hsi,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  with  No.  17 ;  Zu  Pei, 
(H  !§»)>  mentioned  in  the  Analects,  XVII.  xx,  and  in  the  Li  Chi, 
XVIII.  Sect.  II.  ii.  22;  Kung-wang  Chili-ch'iu  (fe  |£)  £,  f|)  and 
Hsu  Tien  (Jf£  gj),  mentioned  in  the  Li  Chi,  XLIII.  7 ;  Pin-man 
Chia  (§[  j£  g),  mentioned  in  the  Li  Chi,  XVII.  iii.  16 ;  K'ung 
Hsiian  (ft  $e)  and  Hui  Shu-Ian  (]£  &  §|),  on  the  authority  of 
the  '  Narratives  of  the  School ; '  Ch'ang  Chi  (^  ^),  mentioned  by 
Chwang-tsze ;  Chii  Yii  (f|J  fg),  mentioned  by  Yen-tsze  (J|  ^) ; 
Lien  Yii  (£  ^)  and  Lu  Chiin  (.^  gg),  on  the  authority  of  £  ^ 
^  ^ ;  and  finally  Tsze-fu  Ho  (^  Jfc  -fpj),  the  Tsze-fu  Ching-po 
tne  Analects,  XIV.  xxxviii. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LIST   OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    WORKS    WHICH    HAVE   BEEN 
CONSULTED  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  VOLUME. 

SECTION  I. 

CHINESE   WORKS,    WITH   BRIEF   NOTICES. 

+  H  ^  It  $fc>  'The  Thirteen  Ching,  with  Commentary  and 
Explanations.'  This  is  the  great  repertory  of  ancient  lore  npon 
the  Classics.  On  the  Analects,  it  contains  the  '  Collection  of  Ex- 
planations of  the  Lun  Yii,'  by  Ho  Yen  and  others  (see  p.  19),  and 
'The  Correct  Meaning,'  or  Paraphrase  of  Hsing  Ping  (see  p.  20). 
On  the  Great .  Learning  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  it  contains 
the  comments  and  glosses  of  Chang  Hsiian,  and  of  K'ung  Ying-ta 
(?L  m  ii)  of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

ff  M  #fc  Si  0  ^  II  fa  'A  new  edition  of  the  Four  Books, 
Punctuated  and  Annotated,  for  Reading.'  This  work  was  published 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Tao-kwang  (1827)  by  a  Kdo  Lin  (jj|J  Jfj;). 
It  is  the  finest  edition  of  the  Four  Books  which  I  have  seen,  in 
point  of  typographical  execution.  It  is  indeed  a  volume  for  reading. 
It  contains  the  ordinary  'Collected  Comments'  of  Chu  Hsi  on  the 
Analects,  and  his  '  Chapters  and  Sentences '  of  the  Great  Learning 
and  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  The  editor's  own  notes  are  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  page,  in  rubric. 

n  ^  fc  ¥  #•  SI  M  ^  'The  Proper  Meaning  of  the  Four 
Books  as  determined  by  Chu  Hsi,  Compared  with,  and  Illustrated 
from,  other  Commentators.'  This  is  a  most  voluminous  work,  pub- 
lished in  the  tenth  year  of  Ch'ien-lung,  A.D.  1745,  by  Wang  Pu- 
ch'ing  (31  ^  I*}1),  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  College.  On  the 
Great  Learning  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  the  '  Queries ' 
(i$C  P"])  addressed  to  Chu  Hsi  and  his  replies  are  given  in  the  same 
text  as  the  standard  commentary. 

'09  Hr  @  ^  H  If,  'The  Four 'Books,  Text  and  Commentary, 
with  Proofs  and  Illustrations.'  The  copy  of  this  Work  which  I 
have  was  edited  by  a  Wang  T'ing-chi  (££  %£  $$),  in  the  third 
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year  of  Chia-ch'ing,  A.  D.  1798.  It  may  be  called  a  commentary 
on  the  commentary.  The  research  in  all  matters  of  Geography 
History,  Biography,  Natural  History,  &c.,  is  immense. 

P9  H  It  if  H  ^»  'A  Collection  of  the  most  important  Com- 
ments of  Scholars  on  the  Four  Books.'  By  U  P<  ei-lin  (^  ffi  ffc); 
published  in  the  fifty-seventh  K'ang-hsi  year,  A.D.  1718.  This 
Work  is  about  as  voluminous  as  the  $|  ^,  but  on  a  different  plan. 
Every  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  critical  discussion  of  its  general 
meaning,  and  the  logical  connexion  of  its  several  paragraphs.  This 
is  followed  by  the  text,  and  Chu  Hsi's  standard  commentary.  We 
have  then  a  paraphrase,  full  and  generally  perspicuous.  Next, 
there  is  a  selection  of  approved  comments,  from  a  great  variety  of 
authors  ;  and  finally,  the  reader  finds  a  number  of  critical  remarks 
and  ingenious  views,  differing  often  from  the  common  interpretation, 
which  are  submitted  for  his  examination. 

P9  H  H  t£  IrSr  3£>  'A  Supplemental  Commentary,  and  Literary 
Discussions,  on  the  Four  Books.'  By  Chang  Chan-t'ao  [at.  T'i- 
an]  (jJH  5JL  PSs)  \al>  U?  ^|]),  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  college,  in 
the  early  part,  apparently,  of  the  reign  of  Ch'ien-lung.  The  work 
is  on  a  peculiar  plan.  The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  Chu  Hsi's  commentary,  which  is  not  given ;  but  the  author 
generally  supports  his  views,  and  defends  them  against  the  criticisms 
of  some  of  the  early  scholars -of  this  dynasty.  His  own  exercita- 
tions  are  of  the  nature  of  essays  more  than  of  commentary.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  student  who  is  somewhat  advanced,  rather  than  for  the 
learner.  I  have  often  perused  it  with  interest  and  advantage. 

0  iH  3l  S  £>  j&  'The  Four  Books,  according  to  the  Com- 
mentary, with  Paraphrase.'  Published  in  the  eighth  year  of  Yung 
Chang,' A.D.  1730,  by-WSng  Fu  [a/.  K'eh-fu]  (ft  fe  [at.  £  £])• 
Every  page  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Below,  we  have  the  text 
and  Chu  Hsi's  commentary.  Above,  we  have  an  analysis  of  every 
chapter,  followed  by  a  paraphrase  of  the  several  paragraphs.  To 
the  paraphrase  of  each  paragraph  are  subjoined  critical  notes, 
digested  from  a  great  variety  of  scholars,  but  without  the  mention 
of  their  names.  A  list  of  116  is  given  who  are  thus  laid  under 
contribution.  In  addition,  there  are  maps  and  illustrative  figures 
at  the  commencement ;  and  to  each  Book  there  are  prefixed  bio- 
graphical notices,  explanations  of  peculiar  allusions,  £c. 

m   %    m   ^    ffi    It    ft    %   m    M,    "The  Four  Books,  with  a. 
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Complete  Digest  of  Supplements  to  the  Commentary  and  ad- 
ditional Suggestions.  A  new  edition,  with  Additions.'  By  Tu 
Ting-chi  ($±  %?  Q).  Published  A.D.  17/9.  The  original  of  this 
Work  was  by  T'ang  Lin  (f|$  $$),  a  scholar  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
It  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  editions  of  the  Four  Books  for  a  learner. 
Each  page  is  divided  into  three  parts.  'Below,  is  the  text  divided 
into  sentences  and  members  of  sentences,  which  are  followed  by 
short  glosses.  The  text  is  followed  by  the  usual  commentary,  and 
that  by  a  paraphrase,  to  which  are  subjoined  the  Supplements  and 
Suggestions.  The  middle  division  contains  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  chapters  and  paragraphs  <  and  above,  there  are  the  necessary 
biographical  and  other  notes. 

pg  ^  ^  |H  31,  »The  Four  Books,  .with  the  Relish  of  the 
Radical  Meaning.'  This  is  a  new  Work,  published  in  1852.  It  is 
the  production  of  Chin  Ch'aiig,  styled  Chi'n-t'an  (&  jft  ^  ffi  jf ), 
an  officer  and  scholar,  who,  returning,  apparently  to  Canton  pro- 
vince, from  the  North  in  1836,  occupied  his  retirement  with 
reviewing  his  literary  studies  of  former  years,  and  employed  his 
sons  to  transcribe  his  notes.  The  writer  is  fully  up  in  all  the 
commentaries  on  the  Classics,  and  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
labours  of  the  scholars  of  the  present  dynasty.  To  the  Analects, 
for  instance,  there  is  prefixed  Chiang  Yung's  History  of  Confucius, 
with  criticisms  on  it  by  the  author  himself.  Each  chapter  is 
preceded  by  a  critical  analysis.  Then  follows  the  text  with  the 
standard  commentary,  carefully  divided  into  sentences,  often  with 
glosses,  original  and  selected,  between  them.  To  the  commentary 
there  succeeds  a  paraphrase,  which  is  not  copied  by  the  author 
from  those  of  his  predecessors.  After  the  paraphrase  we  have 
Explanations  ($£).  The  book  is  beautifully  'printed,  and  in  small 
type,  so  that  it  is  really  a  mitlltnn  in  parvo,  with  considerable 
freshness. 

H  ^  0  ^  il  $f,  'A  Paraphrase  for  Daily  Lessons,  Explaining 
the  Meaning  of  the  Four  Books.'  This  work  was  produced  in 
1677,  by  a  department  of  the  members  of  the  Han-lin  college,  in 
obedience  to  an  imperial  rescript.  The  paraphrase  is  full,  per- 
spicuous, and  elegant. 

«  *  m  »  rr  * ;  &  *.  \%  m  &  m ;  n  m  ®  m  %  m ; 

*S  IB  SI  $t;  3g  $C  H  m  &  n-  These  works  form  together 
a  superb  edition  of  the  Five  Ching,  published  by  imperial  authority 
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in  the  K'ang-hsi  and  Yung-chang  reigns.  They  contain  the  standard 
views  (|$) ;  various  opinions  (fg;) ;  critical  decisions  of  the  editors 
('§?)  i  prolegomena ;  plates  or  cuts ;  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
student. 

^  ffi  M  $Q  4£  £•  ^,  'The  Collected  Writings  of  Mao  Hsi- 
ho.'  See  prolegomena,  p.  20.  The  voluminousness  of  his  Writings 
is  understated  there.  Of  $g  ^,  or  Writings  on  the  Classics,  there 
are  236  sections,  while  his  $r  ^  or  other  literary  compositions, 
amount  to  257  sections.  His  treatises  on  the  Great  Learning  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  have  been  especially  helpful  to  me.  He 
is  a  great  opponent  of  Chu  Hsi,  and  would  be  a  much  more  effective 
one,  if  he  possessed  the  same  graces  of  style  as  that  '  prince  of 
literature/ 

E9  $  III  i&  §$>  '  A  Collection  of  Supplemental  Observations  on 
the  Four  Books.'  The  preface  of  the  author,  Ts'ao  Chih-shaiig 
(W  £,  7P).  is  dated  in  1795,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ch'ien 
lung.  The  work  contains  what  we  may  call  prolegomena  on  each 
of  the  Four  Books,  and  tlun  excursus  on  the  most  difficult  and  dis- 
puted passages.  The  tone  is  moderate,  and  the  learning  displayed 
extensive  and  solid.  The  views  of  Chu  Hsi  "are  frequently  well 
defended  from  the  assaults  of  Mao  Hsi-ho.  I  have  found  the  Work 
very  instructive. 

$fl  H  jlj  ^,  'On  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Analects,  with  Plates.' 
This  Work  was  published  by  the  author,  Chiang  Yung  ('jl  ,/jO< 
in  the  twenty-first  Ch'ien-lung  year,  A.D.  1761,  when  he  was 
seventy -six  ve:ns  old.  It  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  above 
portion  of  the  Analects,  and  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  the  first 
of  which  consists  of  woodcuts  and  tables.  The  second  contains  the 
Life  of  Confucius,  of  which  I  have  largely  availed  myself  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  whole  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  minute 
care  with  which  Chinese  scholars  have  illustrated  the  Classical  Books. 

j&  &  m  &-,  mmm  &m>  w  it  &  &  y»m;  w  #n 

to  =L  IB-  We  may  call  these  volumes — 'The  Topography  of  the 
Four  Books  ;  with  three  Supplements.'  The  Author's  naine  is  Yen 
Zo-ch'ii  (|gj  ^Sf  Jfc).  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1698,  and 
the  second  in  1700.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  dates  of 
publication  of  the  other  two,  in  which  there  is  more  biographical 
and  general  matter  than  topographical.  The  author  apologizes  for 
the  inappropriateness  of  their  titles  by  saying  that  he  could  not 

K    2 
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help  calling  them  Supplements  to  the  Topography,  which  was  his 
'first  love.' 

M  fit  i£  M>  'Explanations  of  the  Classics,  under  the  Imperial 
Ts'ing  Dynasty.'  See  above,  p.  20.  The  Work,  however,  was  not 
published,  as  I  have  there  supposed,  by  imperial  authority,  but 
under  the  superintendence,  and  at  the  expense  (aided  by  other 
officers),  of  Yuan  Yuan  ($£  %),  Governor-general  of  Kwang-tung 
and  Kwang-hsi,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  last  reign,  1829.  The 
publication  of  so  extensive  a  Work  shows  a  public  spirit  and  zeal 
for  literature  among  the  high  officers  of  China,  which  should  keep 
foreigners  from  thinking  meanly  of  them. 

•fl  -?  ^  In)  '  Sayings  of  the  Confucian  Family.'  Family  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  Sect  or  School.  In  Liu  Hsin's  Catalogue,  in 
the  subdivision  devoted  to  the  Lun  Yii,  we  find  the  entry: — 'Sayings 
of  the  Confucian  Family,  twenty-seven  Books,'  with  a  note  by 
Yen  Sze-ku  of  the  T'ang  dynasty, — 'Not  the  existing  Work  called 
the  Family  Sayings.'  The  original  Work  w,as  among  the  treasures 
found  in  the  wall  of  Confucius's  old  house,  and  was  deciphered  and 
edited  by  K'ung  An-kwo.  The  present  Work  is  by  Wang  Su  of 
the  Wei  (f|)  dynasty,  grounded  professedly  on  the  older  one,  the 
blocks  of  which  had  suffered  great  dilapidation  during  the  inter- 
vening centuries.  It  is  allowed  also,  that,  since  Su's  time,  the 
Work  has  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  acknowledged  Classics. 
Yet  it  is  a  very  valuable  fragment  of  antiquity,  and  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  incorporate  it  with  the  Analects.  My  copy  is  the 
edition  of  Li  Yung  (^  ^),  published  in  1780.  I  have  generally 
called  the  Work  'Narratives  of  the  School.' 

1?  jff  |E  .&  m  ^,  'Sacrificial  Canon  of  the  Sage's  Temples, 
with  Plates.'  This  Work,  published  in  1826,  by  Kil  Yuan,  styled 
Hsiang-chau  (|j|  f  Jc  ^  $8  ;jft),  is  a  very  painstaking  account  of 
all  the  Names  sacrificed  to  in  the  temples  of  Confucius,  the  dates 
of  their  attaining  to  that  honour,  &c.  There  are  appended  to  it 
Memoirs  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  which  are  not  of  so  much  value. 

~h  dP  &:  Hr>  '  The  Complete  Works  of  the  Ten  Tsse?  See 
Morrison's  Dictionary,  under  the  character  ^.  I  have  only  had 
occasion,  in  connexion  with  this  Work,  to  refer  to  the  writings  of 
Chwang-tsze  ($£  ^)  and  Lieh-tsze  (#lj  ^).  My  copy  is  an 
edition  of  1804. 
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ffi  ft  £  K  9\  k  ft  &  ft.  'A  Cyclopaedia  of  Surnames,  or 
Biographical  Dictionary,  of  the  Famous  Men  and  Virtuous  Women 
of  the  Successive  Dynasties.'  This  is  a  very  notable  work  of  its 
class;  published  in  1793,  by  j|f  ^  {&>  and  extending  through 
157  chapters  or  Books. 

3t  ^  ?!  ^  'General  Examination  of  Records  and  Scholars.' 
This  astonishing  Work,  which  cost  its  author,  Ma  Twan-lin '  ($|  Jjg 
$j),  twenty  years'  labour,  was  first  published  in  1321.  Remusat 
says — 'This  excellent  Work  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  if  Chinese 
literature  possessed  no  other,  the  language  would  be  worth  learning 
for  the  sake  of  reading  this  alone.'  It  does  indeed  display  all  but 
incredible  research  into  every  subject  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, History,  Literature,  Religion,  &c.,  of  the  empire  of  China. 
The  author's  researches  are  digested  in  348  Books.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  consult  principally  those  on  the  Literary  Monuments, 
embraced  in  seventy-six  Books,  from  the  I74th  to  the  249th. 

;5jc  H  H^  i£  i|  3f  >  '  An  Examination  of  the  Commentaries  on 
the  Classics,'  by  Chu  1-ts.un.  The  author  was  a  member  of  the  Han- 
lin  colle'ge,  and  the  work  was  first  published  with  an  imperial 
preface  by  the  Ch'ien-lung  emperor.  It  is  an  exhaustive  work  on 
the  literature  of  the  Classics,  in  300  chapters  or  Books. 

iH  3C  Hfc  M  3f>  '  A  Continuation  of  the  General  Examination 
of  Records  and  Scholars.'  This  Work,  which  is  in  254  Books,  and 
nearly  as  extensive  as  the  former,  was  the  production  of  Wang  Ch'i 
(3i  $?)>  who  dates  his  preface  in  1586,  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Wan-li,  the  style  of  the  reign  of  the  fourteenth  emperor  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  Wang  Gh'i  brings  down  the  Work  of  his  predeces- 
sor to  his  own  times.  He  also  frequently  goes  over  the  same 
ground,  and  puts  things  in  a  clearer  light.  I  have  found  this  to 
be  the  case  in  the  chapters  on  the  classical  and  other  Books. 

H  -p  PJ  &,  'The  Twenty-four  Histories.'  These  are  the  im- 
perially-authorized records  of  the  empire,  commencing  with  the 
4  Historical  Records,'  the  wrork  of  Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  and  ending  with 
the  History  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  which  appeared  in  1742,  \he 
result  of  the  joint  labours  of  145  officers  and  scholars  of  the  present 
dynasty.  The  extent  of  the  collection  may  be  understood  from 
this,  that  my  copy,  bound  in  English  fashion,  makes  sixty-three 
volumes,  each  one  larger  than  this.  No  nation  has  a  history  so 
thoroughly  digested ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  trustworthy.  In  pre- 
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paring  this  volume,  my  necessities  have  been  confined  mostly  to  the 
Works  of  Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  and  his  successor,  Pan  Ku  (%fc  [g),  the 
Historian  of  the  first  Han  dynasty. 

M  ft  $  12,  ^>  'The  Annals  of  the  Nation.'  Published  by 
imperial  authority  in  1803,  the  eighth  year  of  Ch'ia-ch'ing.  This 
Work  is  invaluable  to  a  student,  being,  indeed,  a  collection  of 
chronological  tables,  where  every  year,  from  the  rise  of  the  Chau 
dynasty,  B.C.  1121,  has  a  distinct  column  to  itself,  in  which,  in 
different  compartments,  the  most  important  events  are  noted. 
Beyond  that  date,  it  ascends  to  nearly  the  commencement  of  the 
cycles  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  Hwang-ti,  giving — not  every  ye:ir, 
but  the  years  of  which  anything  has  been  mentioned  in  history. 
From  Hwang-ti  also,  it  ascends  through  the  dateless  ages  up  to 
P'an-ku,  the  first  of  mortal  sovereigns. 

ffi  ft  H  JR  ^»  'The  Boundaries  of  the  Nation  in  the  suc- 
cessive Dynasties.'  This  Work  by  the  same  author,  and  published 
in  1817,  does  for  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  the  same  service 
which  the  preceding  renders  to  its  chronology. 

M  ft  #V  ^  ^>  ' The  Topography  of  the  Nation  in  •  the  suc- 
cessive Dynasties.'  Another  Work  by  the  same  author,  and  of  the 
same  date  as  the  preceding. 


The  Dictionaries  chiefly  consulted  have  been  : — 

The  well-known  Shwo  Wan  (fft  £  ffi  if:),  by  Hsu  Shan,  styled 
Shu  chung  (ff  t^,  ^  $i  Iff),  published  in  A.  D.  100;  with  the 
supplement  (££  f$)  by  Hsii  Ch'ieh  (^  ^)s  of  the  southern  T'ang 
dynasty.  The  characters  are  arranged  in  the  Shwo  W&n  under 
540  keys  or  radicals,  as  they  are  unfortunately  termed. 

The  Liu  Shu  Ku  (^  <|  $0,  by  Tai  T'ung,  styled  Chung-ta 
( lUt  ili>J>  ^  i$  ?H)>  °f  our  thirteenth  century.  The  characters  are 
arranged  in  it,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  R  Ya  (p.  2),  under 
six  general  divisions,  which  again  are  subdivided,  according  to  the 
affinity  of  subjects,  into  various  categories. 

'  The  Tsze  Hiii  (^  H>,  which  appeared  in  the  Wan-li  (H  Jg), 
reign  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1573-1619).  The  540  radicals  of  the 
Shwo  Wan  were  reduced  in  this  to  214,  at  which  number  they  have 
since  continued. 

The  K'ang-hsi  Tsze  Tien  (J^  g|J  %•  Jk),  or  K'ang-hsi  Dictionary, 
prepared  by  order  of  the  great  K'ang-hsi  emperor  in  1716.  This 
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is  tire  most  common  and  complete  of  all  Chinese  dictionaries  for 
common  use. 

The  I 'Wan  Pi  Lan  (%  $£  if  |r),  4  A  Complete  Exhibition  of 
all  the  Authorized  Characters,  published  in  1787;  'furnishing,'  says 
Dr.  Williams,  'good  definitions  of  all  the  common  characters,  whose 
ancient  forms  are  explained.' 

The  Pei  WSn  Yun  Fu  (fa  %,  %%  ^),  generally  known  among 
foreigners  as  'The  K'ang-hsi  Thesaurus.'  It  was  undertaken  by 
an  imperial  order,  and  published  in  1711,  being  probably,  as  Wylie 
says,  'the  most  extensive  work  of  a  lexicographical  character  ever 
produced.'  It  does  for  the  phraseology  of  Chinese  literature  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  the  K'ang-hsi  dictionary  does  for  the  in- 
dividual characters.  The  arrangement  of  the  characters  is  according 
to  their  tones  and  final  sounds.  My  copy  of  it,  with  a  supplement 
published  about  ten  years  later,  is  in  forty-five  large  volumes, 
with  much  more  letter-press  in  it  than  the  edition  of  the  Dynastic 
Histories  mentioned  on  p.  133. 

The  Ching  Tsi  Tswan  Ku,  ping  Pil  Wei  (ff  $  $  ft  #  ft  flt), 
k  A  Digest  of  the  Meanings  in  the  Classical  and  other  Books,  with 
Supplement,'  by,  or  rather  under  the  superintendence  of,  Yiian  Yuan 
(p.  132).  This  has  often  been  found  useful.  It  is  arranged  according 
to  the  tones  and  rhymes  like  the  characters  in  the  Thesaurus. 

SECTION  II. 

TRANSLATIONS    AND    OTHER    WORKS. 

CONFUCIUS  SINARUM  PHILOSOPHUS  ;  sive  Scientia  Sinensis  Latine 
Exposita.  Studio  et  opera  Prosperi  Intorcetta,  Christiani  Herdritch, 
Francisci  Rougemont,  Philippi  Couplet,  Patrum  Societatis  jESr. 
Jussu  Ludovici  Magni.  Parisiis,  1^3  7. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CONFUCIUS ;  containing  the  Original  Text,  with 
a  Translation.  Vol.  I.  By  J.  Marshman.  Serampore,  1809.  This 
is  only  a  fragment  of  'The  Works  of  Confucius.' 

THE  FOUR  BOOKS  ;  Translated  into  English,  by  Rev.  David 
Collie,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Malacca,  1828. 

L'lNVARiABLE  MILIEU  ;  Ouvrage  Moral  de  Tseu-sse,  en  Chinois 
et  en  Mandchou,  avec  une  Version  •litte'rale  Latine,  line  Traduction 
Franchise,  &c.  &c.  Par  M.  Abel-Remusat.  A  Paris,  1817. 

LE  TA  Hio,  ou  LA  GRANDE  I^TUDE  ;  Traduit  en  Francois,  avec 
une  Version  Latine,  &c.  Par  G.  Pauthier.  Paris.  1837. 
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Y-KiNG  ;  Antiquissiraus  Sinarum  Liber,  quern  ex  Latina  Inter- 
pretatione  P.  Regis,  aliortimque  ex  Soc.  JESU  PP.  edidit  Julius 
Mohl.  Stuttgartise  et  Tubingse,  1839. 

MEMOIRES  concernant  L'Histoire,  Les  Sciences,  Les  Arts,  Les 
Mceurs,  Les  Usages,  &c.,  des  Chinois.  Par  les  Missionaires  de 
Pekin.  A  Paris,  1776-1814. 

HISTOIRE  GENERATE  DE  LA  CHINE  ;  on  Annales  de  cet  Empire. 
Traduites  dn  Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou.  Par  le  feu  Pere  Joseph- 
Aunie-Marie  de  Moyriac  de  Mailla,  Jesuite  Fraugois,  Missionaire  a 
Pekin.  A  Paris,  1776-1785. 

NOTITIA  LINGUA  SINIC^E.  Auctore  P.  Premare.  Malaccse,  cara 
Academiae  Anglo-Sinenis,  1831. 

THE  CHINESE  REPOSITORY.     Canton,  China,  20  vols.,  1832-1851. 

DICTIONNAIRE  DES  NOMS,  Anciens  et  Modernes,  des  Villes  et 
Arrondissements  de  Premier,  Deuxieme,  et  Troisieme  ordre,  compris 
dans  L'Empire  Chinois,  &c.  Par  I£douard  Biot,  Membre  du  Conseil 
de  la  Societe  Asiatique.  Paris,  1842. 

THE  CHINESE.  By  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  In 
two  volumes.  London,  1836. 

CHINA  :  its  State  and  Prospects.  By  W.  H.  Medhurst,  D.D.,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  London,  1838. 

L'UNIVERS  :  Histoire  et  Description  des  tons  les  Peuples.  Chine. 
Par  M.  G.  Pauthier.  Paris,  1838. 

HISTORY  OF  CHINA,  from  the  earliest  Records  to  the  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain  in  1842.  By  Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In  two  volumes.  London,  1844. 

THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM  :  A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment, Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  By  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York  and  London,  1848.  The  Second  Edition,  Revised,  1883. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHINESE.  By  Rev.  Joseph 
Edkins,  B.A.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  London,  1859. 

CHRIST  AND  OTHER  MASTERS.  By  Charles  Hardwick,  M.A., 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Part  III. 
Religions  of  China,  America,  and  Oceanica.  Cambridge,  1858. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHINESE  CHARACTERS.  BY  J. 
Edkins,  D.D.  London,  1876. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  CHINESE  CHARACTERS,  under  390  Primary 
Forms.  By  John  Chalmers.  M.A.,  LLD.  Aberdeen,  1882. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF  MENCIUS. 

SECTION  I. 

THEIR  RECOGNITION  UNDER  THE  HAN  DYNASTY,  AND  BEFORE  IT. 

1.  In  the  third  of  the  catalogues  of  Liu  Hsin1,  containing  a  list  of 
the  Works  of  the  Scholars2  which  had  been  collected  up  to  his  time 
(about  A.  D.   i),   and   in  the  first  subdivision,   devoted   to    authors   of 
the  classical  or  orthodox  School,  we  have  the  entry — ( The  Works  of 
Mencius,    in    eleven    Books3.'     At    that    date,    therefore,    Mencius's 
writings   were  known  and  registered  as  a    part   of    the   literature   of 
China. 

2.  A    hundred  years  before  Hsin,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
historian    Sze-md    Ch'ien.     In   the    seventy-fourth    Book  of  Ifis  '  His- 
torical Records,'  there  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Mencius4,  where  he  says 
that    the    philosopher,    having    withdrawn   into   private   life,    'along 
with    the   disciples   of    Wan  Chang,  prefaced  the  Shih  and  the  SM, 
iinfolded  the  views  of  Confucius,  and  made  "The  Works  of  Mencius, 
in  seven  Books5."  ' 

The  discrepancy  that  appears  between  these  testimonies,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  Books  which  went  by  the  common  name  of 
Mencius,  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is 
shown  that  the  writings  of  Mencius  were  recognised  by  scholars  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  which  takes  us  back  to  little 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  fiom  the  date  assigned  to  his  death. 

1  See  vol.  i.  proleg.  pp.  4,  5-         *  ft  "T  B£-          *  j£  ¥  ^  —  If          *  &  H, 

k  -t  ra,  m  «,  #  +  ra-     r>  *  A  ^  z  &,  #  t*  *,  &  &  & 

2,  &  ft  i  *  -fc  «. 
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2  THE   WORKS   OF    MENCIUS. 

3.  Among  writers  of  the  Han  dynasty  earlier  than  Sze-ma  Ch'ien, 
there  were  Han  Ying1  and  Tung  Chung-slur,  contemporaries,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Wan,  Ching,  and  Wu3  (B.  c.   179-87).      Portions 
of    their    Works    remain,    and    in    them    are    found    quotations    from 
Mencius4. 

4.  But  we  find  references  to  Mencius  and  his  Works  anterior  to 
the   dynasty    of    Han.     In  the  literary  remains  of  K'ung  Fu,  to  whose 
concealment  of  many  of  the   classical   Works  on   the   issuing  of  the 
edict  for  their  destruction  posterity  is  so   much   indebted"',   there    are 
accounts  of  Mencius,.  and  many  details  of  his  history'1. 

Between  Mencius  and  the  rise  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty  flourished  the 
philosopher  Hsiin  Chling7,  of  whose  writings  enough  is  still  preserved 
to  form  a  large  volume.  By  many  he  is  'regarded  as  the  ablest  of  all 
the  followers  of  Confucius.  He  several  times  makes  mention  of 
Mencius,  and  one  of  his  most  important  chapters,  'That  Human 
Nature  is  Evil8,'  seems  to  have  been  written  expressly  against  Men- 
cius's  doctrine  of  its  goodness.  He  quotes  his  arguments,  and 
endeavours  to  set  them  aside. 

5.  I  have  used  the  term  recognition  in  the  heading  of  this  section, 
because  the  scholars  of  the  Han   dynasty  do  not  seem   to  have  had 
any  trouble  in  forming  or  settling   the   text  of   Mencius  such  as  we 
have  seen  they  had  with  the  Confucian  Analects. 

Ai^l  here  a  statement  made  by  Cliao  Ch'i,  whose  labours  upon  our 
philospher  I  shall  notice  in  the  next  section,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  says  :  —  'When  Ch4n  sought  by  its  fires  to  destroy  the 
Classical  Books  and  put  the  scholars  to  death  in  pits,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  School  of  Mencius.  His  Works,  however,  were  included 
under  the  common  name  of  "Philosophical,  "  and  so  the  tablets  con- 
taining them  escaped  destruction9.'  Ma  Twan-lin  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  statement  is  incorrect10;  and  it  seems  strange  that 
Mencius  should  have  been  exempted  from  the  sweep  of  a  measure 
intended  to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 


^  ^  jE  ^>  notes  to  Chao  Ch'i's  preface.  °  See  vol.  i.  proleg.  p.  36.  6  I  have  not 
been  able  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  K'ung  Fu  themselves,  but  extracts  from  them  are  given 
in  the  nct-.s  to  Chu  Hsi's  preface  to  Mencius  in  the  JJ^  ^  ^  f£  ^  f?£  '  ^  $$. 

8  ^  -T,  tt  «  »•     9  *  *  m  &  m  -T-,  &  m  m  &  ^  «R  «; 

see  Chao  Ch'i's  preface  to  Mencius.         '°  ^C   j^K   M   ^"-  Bk.  clxxxiv,  upon  Mencius. 
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sovereigns  of  China  and  of  their  principles.  But  the  same  thing  is 
affirmed  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  at  least  one  other  author  of 
antiquity,  the  philosopher  Yii1  ;  and  the  frequent  quotations  of 
Mencius  by  Han  Ying  and  Tung  Chung-shu,  indicating  that  his 
Works  were  a  complete  collection  in  their  times,  give  some  confirma- 
tion to  Ch'i's  account. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  rather  to  preponderate  in  its 
favour.  Mencius  did  not  obtain  his  place  as  '  a  classic '  till  long 
after  the  time  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty ;  and  though  the  infuriate 
emperor  would  doubtless  have  given  special  orders  to  destroy  his 
writings,  if  his  attention  had  been  called  to  them,  we  can  easily 
conceive  their  being  overlooked,  and  escaping  with  a  mass  of  others 
which  were  not  considered  dangerous  to  the  new  rule. 

6.  Another  statement  of  Chao  Ch'i  shows  that  the  Works  of  Men- 
cius, once  recognised  under  the  Han  dynasty,  were  for  a  time  at 
least  kept  with  a  watchful  care.  He  says  that,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Hsiao-wan  (B.C.  178-155),  'the  Lun-yu,  the  Hsiao-ching, 
Mencius,  and  the  K-va  were  all  put  under  the  care  of  a  Board  of 
"  Great  Scholars,"  which  was  subsequently  done  away  with,  only 
"The  Five  Ching ;"  being  left  under  such  guardianship2.'  Clul  Hsi 
has  observed  that  the  Books  of  the  Han  dynasty  supply  no  evidence 
of  such  a  Hoard  ;  but  its  existence  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of 
Lift  Hsin,  complaining  of  the  supineness  with  which  the  scholars 
seconded  his  quest  for  the  scattered  monuments  of  literature.  He 
says  : — '  Under  the  emperor  Hsiao-wan,  the  Shu-ching  reappeared, 
and  the  Shih-ching  began  to  sprout  and  bud  afresh.  Throughout 
the  empire,  a  multitude  of  books  were  continually  making  their 
appearance,  ard  among  them  the  Records  and  Sayings  of  all  the 
Philosophers,  which  likewise  had  their  place  assigned  to  them  in 
the  Courts  of  '  Learning,  and  a  Board  of  Great  Scholars  appointed 
to  their  charge3.' 

As  the  Board  of  Great  Scholars  in  charge  of  the  Five  Ching  was 
instituted  B.C.  13^,  we  may  suppose  that  the  previous  arrangement 
hardly  lasted  half  a  century.  That  it  did  exist  for  a  time,  however, 

1  &  ff  m&m  -T  &  *,  m  m  m  a  -&  &  ^  &  i  ?  * 

IL1  $t  fcl  ;  see  B    ^    It    }£   -f-   JE   it  notes  on  Chao  Ch'i's  preface.         2  ^    3t 

-a  n?  &  flf  m  *  z  »*>  »  &>  n  JK,  £  ?,  m  m  #  ft  if  ±< 
&  m  4*  IE  n  ±,  m  &  a  m  m  a-  s  see  the  *#»;%, 

Bk.  clxxiv.  pp.  9,  10. 
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shows  the  value  set  upon  the  writings  of  Mencius,  and  confirms  the 
points  which  I  have  sought  to  set  forth  in 'this  section, — that  there 
were  Works  of  Mencius  current  in  China  before  the  Han  dynasty, 
and  which  were  eagerly  recognised  and  cherished  by  the  scholars 
under  it,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  collect  the  ancient  literary  produc- 
tions of  their  country. 

SECTION     II. 

CHAO    CH'I    AND    HIS     LABOURS    UPON    MENCIUS. 

1.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Works  of  Mencius  were  sufficiently 
well  known  from  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dynasty  ;  but  its 
more  distinguished  scholars  do  not  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves 
to   their   study   and   elucidation.     The    Classics    claimed    their    first 
attention.     There   was   much   labour   to   be    done   in    collecting   and 
collating   the   fragments  of    them,  and  to  unfold  their  meaning  was 
the  chief  duty  of  every  one  who  thought  himself  equal  to  the  task. 
Mencius  was  but  one  of  the  literati,  a  scholar,  like  themselves.     He 
could    wait.     We    must   come   down   to   the   second   century  of  the 
Christian  era  to  find  the  first  commentary  on  his  writings. 

In  the  prolegomena  to  the  Confucian  Analects,  Section  i./,  I  have 
spoken  of  Ch£ng  Hsiian  cr  Chang  K'ang-crrang,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  some  time  between  A.D.  190-220,  after  having  com- 
mented on  every  ancient  classical  book.  It  is  said  by  some  l  that  he 
embraced  the  Works  of  Mencius  in  his  labours.  If  he  did  so,  which 
to  me  is  very  doubtful,  the  result  has  not  come  down  to  posterity. 
To  give  to  our  philosopher  such  a  treatment  as  he  deserved,  and  com- 
pose a  commentary  that  should  descend  to  the  latest  posterity,  was 
the  work  of  Chao  Ch'i,  of  whom  we  have  a  memoir  in  the  fifty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  Biographies  in  the  Books  of  the  second  Han  dynasty. 

2.  Ch'i  was  born  A.D.   108.     His  father  was  a  censor  about  the 


In  the  '  Books  of  the  Sui  dynasty  '  (A.D.  589-617),  Bk.  xxxix,  ^.£o  >25>^l>\ve  find 
that  there  were  then  in  the  national  Repositories  three  Works  on  Mencius, — Chao  Ch'i's, 
one  by  Chang  Hsiian,  and  one  by  Liu  Hsi(^!JSrt))  also  a  scholar  of  Han,  but  probably  not 
earlier  than  Chao  Ch'i.  The  same  Works  were  existing  under  the  T'ang  dynast}T( 6 18-907) ; 
— see  the  '  Books  of  T'ang,'  Bk.  xlix,  ^^CiS)—-  By  the  rise  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D. 
975  or  960),  however,  the  two  last  were  both  lost.  The  entries  in  the  Records  of  Sui  and 
T'ang  would  seem  to  prove  that  Chang  Hsiian  had  written  on  Mencius,  but  in  the  sketches 
of  his  life  which  I  have  consulted, — and  th  it  in  the  '  Books  of  the  After  Han  dynasty,' 
?'JW^p^-~r5.)  must  be  the  basis  of  all  the  rest, — there  is  no  mention  made  of  his 
having«done  so. 
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court  of  the  emperor  Hsiao-anl,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Chia, 
which  he  afterwards  changed  into  Ch'i  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment, changing  also  his  original  designation  of  T'ai-ch'ing  into  Pin- 
ch'ing2.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  could  trace  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  sovereign  Chwan-hsii3,  B.C.  2510. 

In  his  youth  Ch'i  was  distinguished  for  his  intelligence  and 
diligent  study  of  the  Classics.  He  married  a  niece  of  the  celebrated 
scholar  and  statesman  Ma  Yung4,  but  bore  himself  proudly  towards 
him  and  her  other  relatives.  A  stern  independence  and  hatred  of  the 
sycophancy  of  the  times  were  from  the  first  characteristic  of  him, 
and  proved  the  source  of  many  troubles. 

When  he  was  over  thirty,  Ch'i  was  attacked  with  some  severe 
and  lingering  illness,  in  consequence  of  which  he  lay  upon  his  bed 
for  seven  years.  At  one  time,  thinking  he  was  near  his  end,  he 
addressed  a  nephew  who  was  with  him  in  the  following  terms  :  — 
'  Born  a  man  into  the  world,  in  retirement  I  have  not  displayed  the 
principles  exemplified  on  Mount  Chi5,  nor  in  office  achieved  the  merit 
of  I  and  Lii°.  Heaven  has  not  granted  me  such  distinction.  What 
more  shall  I  say  ?  Set  up  a  round  stone  before  my  grave,  and  engrave 
on  it  the  inscription,  —  "  Here  lies  a  recluse  of  Han,  by  surname  Chao 
and  by  name  Chia.  He  had  the  will,  but  not  the  opportunity. 
Such  was  his  fate.  Alas  !  "  ' 

Contrary  to  expectation,  Ch'i  recovered,  and  in  A.D.  154  we  find 
him  again  engaged  in  public  life,  but  in  four  years  he  is  flying  into 
obscurity  under  a  feigned  name,  to  escape  the  resentment  of  T'ang 
Hang7,  one  of  the  principal  ministers,  and  his  partisans.  He  saved 
his  life,  but  his  family  and  relatives  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  enemies,  and  for  some  time  he  wandered  about  the  country  of 
the  Chiang  and  Hwai,  or  among  the  mountains  and  by  the  sea-coast 
on  the  north  of  the  present  Shan-tung.  One  day  as  he  was  selling 
cakes  in  a  market-place,  his  noble  presence  attracted  the  attention 
of  Sun  Ch'ung8,  a  young  gentleman  of  An-ch'iil,  who  was  passing  by 
in  a  carriage,  and  to  him  on  being  questioned  he  made  known  his 


in,  m  B  &  %  f-     3  &  sf-     4  &  ft     *%  iu  2,  &    it  ™  to 

Mount  Chi  that  ^3C  and  BTfJj    two  ancient  worthies,  are  said  to  have  withdrawn, 
when  Yao  wished  to  promote  them  to  honour.      These  are  the  well-known  I 
and    T'ai-kung    Wang  (•&  fc  ''#).  7  Jlf  flj-  "  %  $>>  &  $'      The 

An-ch'itl  still  remains  in  the  district  so  called  of  the  department  of  Ch'ing-cha 
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history.  This  proved  a  fortunate  rencontre  for  him.  Sun  Ch'ung 
took  him  home,  and  kept  him  for  several  years  concealed  .somewhere 
'  in  the  centre  of  a  double  wall  ' '.  And  now  it  was  that  he  solaced 
his  hard  lot  with  literary  studies.  He  wooed  the  muse  in  twenty- 
three  poetical  compositions,  which  he  called  '  Songs  of  Adversity  -',' 
and  achieved  his  commentary  on  Mencius. 

On  the  fall  of  the  T'ang  faction,  when  a  political  amnesty  was 
proclaimed,  Ch'i  emerged  from  his  friendly  confinement^biit  only  to 
fall  a  victim  again  to  the  intrigues  of  the  time.  The  first  year  of  the 
emperor  Ling,  A.D.  168,  was  the  commencement  of  an  imprisonment 
which  lasted  more  than  ten  years ;  but  nothing  could  crush  his 
elasticity,  or  daunt  his  perseverance.  In  185,  when  he  had  nearly- 
reached  fourscore,  he  was  active  as  ever  in  the  field  of  political  strife, 
and  wrought  loyally  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  the  falling  dynasty. 
He  died  at  last  in  A.D.  201,  when  he  was  over  ninety,  in  Ching-chau, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  a  mission  in  behalf  of  his  imperial  master. 
Befoje  his  death  he  had  a  tomb  prepared  for  himself,  which 
was  long  shown,  or  pretended  to  be  shown,  in  what  is  now  the 
district  city  of  Chiang-ling  in  the  department  of  Ching-chau  in 
Hu-pei 3. 

3.  From  the  above  account  of  Chao  Ch'i,  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
commentary  on  Mencius  was  prepared  under  great  disadvantages. 
That  he,  a  fugitive  and  in  such  close  hiding,  should  have  been  able 
to  produce  a  work  such  as  it  is,  shows  the  extent  of  his  reading  and 
acquirements  in  early  days.  I  have  said  so  much  about  him,  bacause 
his  name  should  be  added  to  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  men  who 
have  found  comfort  in  sore  adversity  from  the  pursuits  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  As  to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  his  subject,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  his  own  account : — 

'  I  wished  to  set  my  mind  on  some  literary  work,  by  which  I  might 
be  assisted  to  the  government  of  my  thought,  and  forget  the 
approach  of  old  age.  But  the  six  classics  had  all  been  explained 
and  carefully  elucidated  by  previous  scholars.  Of  all  the  orthodox 
school  there  was  only  Mencius,  wide  and  deep,  minute  and  exquisite, 
yet  obscure  at  times  and  hard  to  see  through,  who  seemed  to  me  to 
deserve  to  be  properly  ordered  and  digested.  Upon  this  I  brought 
forth  whatever  I  had  learned,  collected  testimonies  from  the  Classics 

itmm. 
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and  other  books,  and  divided  my  author  into  chapters  and  sentences. 
My  annotations  are  given  along  with  the  original  text,  and  of  every 
chapter  I  have  separately  indicated  the  scope.  The  Books  I  have 
divided  into  two  Parts,  the  first  and  second,  making  in  all  fourteen 
sections. 

'  On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  my  labour,  I  do  not  venture  to 
think  that  it  speaks  the  man  of  mark,  but  as  a  gift  to  the  learner,  it 
may  dispel  some  doubts  and  resolve  perplexities.  It  is  not  for  me, 
however,  to  pronounce  on  its  excellencies  or  defects.'  Let  men  of 
discernment  who  come  after  me  observe  its  errors  and  omissions  and 
correct  them ;— that  will  be  a  good  service1.' 


SECTION   III 

OTHER   COMMENTATORS. 

1.  All   the   commentaries  on   Mencius   made  prior  to  the  Sung 
dynasty    (A.D.  960*)    having   perished,    excepting   that    of    Chao    Ch% 
I  will  not  therefore  make  an  attempt  to  enumerate   them   particularly. 
Only    three    names  deserve   to   be  mentioned,  as  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  them    in    Critical    Introductions    to   our    philosopher.     They 
were    all    of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  extending,  if  we  embrace  in  it  what 
is  called  '  The  After  T'ang,'  from  A.D.  618  to   936.     The  first   is  that 
cf  Lu  Shan-ching3,  who  declined  to  adopt  Chao   Ch'i's   division  of   the 
whole    into    fourteen    sections    or    parts,   and    many    of   whose    inter- 
pretations,  differing   from    those •  of   the    older    authority,    have   been 
received  into  the  now  standard  commentary   of  Chil   Hsi.     The    other 
two    names    are    those   of    Chang    Yi4   and    Ting    Kung-chvV5,    whose 
principal  pbject  was  to  determine  the  sounds  and  tones  of  characters 
about    which    there    could    be    dispute.     All    that    we    know  of  their 
views  is  from  the  works  of  Sun  Shih  and  Chu    Hsi,    who    have    many 
references  to  them  in  their  notes. 

2.  During  the  Sung  dynasty,  the  commentators  on  Mencius  were 
a  multitude,  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  I  speak  of  two. 

The  most  distinguished  scholar  of  the  early  reigns  was  Sun  Shih6, 
who  is  now  generally  alluded  to  by  his  posthumous  or  honorary 
epithet  of  '  The  Illustrious  Duke7.'  We  find  him  high  in  favour  and 

See  the  ]jfc  -J*    j^[  fit-      "  ? onie  date  the  commencement  of  the  Sung  dynasty  in 

A.D.  960.     *mm&-     4m&     5r%m-     °&n-     7sa. 
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reputation  in  the  time  of  T'ai-tsung  (976-998),  Chan-tsung  (998- 
1022),  and  Zan-tsung  (1023- io63)1.  By  imperial  command,  in  asso- 
ciation, with  several  other  officers,  he  prepared  a  work  in  two  Parts, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Sounds  and  Meaning  of  Mencius,'  and 
presented  it  to  the  court2.  Occasion  was  taken  from  this  for 
a  strange  imposture.  In  the  edition  of  '  The  Thirteen  Ching,'  Men- 
cius always  appears  with  l  The  Commentary  of  Chao  Ch'i'  and  '  The 
Correct  Meaning  of  Shun  Shih3.'  •  Under  the  Sung  dynasty,  what 
were  called  '  correct  meanings  '  were  made  for  most  of  the  Classics. 
They  are  commentaries  and  annotations  on  the  principal  commentator 
who  is  considered  as  the  expounder  of  the  Classic,  the  author  not 
hesitating,  however,  to  indicate  any  peculiar  views  of  his  own.  The 
genuineness  of  Shih's  '  Correct  Meaning  of  Mencius'  is  questioned 
by  few,  but  'there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  really  a  forgery, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  contains  the  substance  of  the  true  work  of 
'  The  Illustrious  Duke,'  so  far  as  that  embraced  the  meaning  of 
Mencius  and  of  Chao  Ch'i.  The  account  of  it  given  in  the  preface 
to  '  An  Examination  of  the  Text  in  the  Commentary  and  Annotations 
on  Mencius,'  by  Yuan  Yuan  of  the  present  dynasty,  is-—'  Sun  Shih 
himself  make  no  "  Correct  Meaning  ;  "  but  some  one — I  know  not 
who — supposing  that  his  Work  was  really  of  that  character,  and 
that  there  were  many  things  in  the  commentary  which  were  not 
explained,  and  passages  also  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature,  he  trans- 
cribed the  whole  of  Shih's  Work  on  "  The  Sounds  and  Meaning,"  and 
having  interpolated  some  words  of  his  own,  published  it  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Annotations  of  Sun  Shih."  He  was  the  same  person 
who  is  styled  by  Chu  Hsi  "  a  scholar  of  Shao-wu4."  ' 

In  the  twelfth  century  Chu  Hsi  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and 
entered  into  the  labours  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  .published  one 
Work  separately  upon  Mencius5,  and  two  upon  Mencius  and  the 
Confucian  Analects6.  The  second  of  these,  '  Collected  Comments 
on  the  Analects  and  Mencius,'  is  now  the  standard  authority  on  the" 

1  >fc  &,  ^  ^    t    £5  'ifc   -f-   -f   SI,    n   H~—In  or  about  the  year 

1008,  a  book  was  found,  at  one  of  the  palace  gates,  with  the  title  of  '  The  Book  of  Heaven' 
(^  lltf)-  The  emperor  at  first  was  inclined  to  go  in  state  and  accept  it,  but  he  thought 
of  consulting  Shih.  Shih  replied  according  to  a  sentiment  of  Mencius  (V.  Pt.  I.  v.  3)  that 
'Heaven  does  not  speak,'  and  asked  how  then  there  could  be  any  Book  of  Heaven.  Was 
this  Book  of  Heaven,  thus  rejected  on  Shih's  counsel,  a  copy  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  some  Nestorian  Christian  was  endeavouring  in  the  manner  indicated  to  bring  before 

the  court  of  China?     3  ^   j@   J£   » ,   5fe  ft  ft  It-      '•£  3M&  ?  tt  It  tfc  * 
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subject,  and  has  been  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  scholarship  in  the 
literary  examinations  since  A.  D.  1315. 

3.  Under  the  present  dynasty  two  important  contributions  have 
been  made  to  the  study  of  Mencius.  They  are  both  published  in  the 
'Explanations  of  the  Classics  under  the  Imperial  Dynasty  ofCh'ing1.' 
The  former,  bearing  the  title  of  'An  Examination  of  the  Text  in  the 
Commentary  and  Annotations  of  Mencins,'  forms  the  sections  from 
1039  to  1054.  It  is  by  Yuan  Yihn,  the  Governor-General  under 
whose  auspices  that  compilation  was  published.  Its  simple  aim  is 
to  establish  the  true,  reading  by  a  collation  of  the  oldest  and  best 
manuscripts  and  editions,  and  of  the  remains  of  a  series  of  stone 
tablets  containing  the  text  of  Mencius,  which  were  prepared  in  the 
reigu  of  Kao-tsung  (A.D.  1128-1162,)  and  are  now  existing*  in  the 
Exr  mination  Hall  of  Hang-chau.  The  second  Work,  which  is  still 
more  important,  is  embraced  in  the  sections  1117-1146.  Its  title 
is — 'The  Correct  Meaning  of  Mencius,  by  Chiao  Hsiin,  a  Chii-zan 
of  Cliiang-tu  V  It  is  intended  to  be  such  a  Work  as  Sun  -Shih 
would  have  produced,  had  he  really  made  what  has  been  so  long 
current  in  the  world  under  his  name.  I  must  regret  that  I  was  not 
earlier  acquainted  with  it. 

SECTION    IV. 

INTEGRITY;   AUTHORSHIP;   AND   RECEPTION  AMONG  THE  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

• 

1.  We  have  seen  how  the  Works  of  Mencius    were  catalogued  by 

Liu  Hsin  as  being  in  'eleven  Books,'  while  a  century  earlier  Sze-msl 
Ch'ien  referred  to  them  as  consisting  only  of  'seven.'  The  question 
has  very  much  vexed  Chinese  scholars  whether  there  ever  really 
were  four  additional  Books  of  Mencius  which  have  been  lost. 

2.  Chao    Ch'i   says    in    his    preface: — 'There    likewise    are    four 
additional   Books,    entitled  "  A  Discussion  of  the  Goodness  of  Man's 
Nature,"    "  An  Explanation  of  Terms,"  "The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety," 
and  "The  Practice  of  Government."     But  neither  breadth  nor  depth 
marks   their  composition.     It    is  not  like  that  of  the  seven  acknow- 
ledged  Books.     It  may  be  judged  they  are  not  really  the  production 
of  Mencius,  but  have  been  palmed  upon  the  world  by  some  subsequent 
imitator  of  him3.'     As  the  four    Books  in  question  are  lost,  and  only 

i  See  vol.  i.  proleg.  p.    ,33.  *£    ^   j£   ^,    ft    ^    &   ^    fa   $?  ^. 

3    x  #  #  «  w  *  £  *  &  £  Mfc  n  m,  ®  &,  #  £  ^  m 
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a  very  few  quotations  from  Mencius,  that  are  not  found  in  his  Works 
which  we  have,  can  be  fished  up  from  ancient  authors,  our  best  plan 
is  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  Chao  Ch'i.  The  specification  of 
'  Seven  Books '  by  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  is  an  important  corroboration  of 
it.  In  the  two  centuries  preceding  our  era,  we  may  conceive  that 
the  four  Books  whose  titles  are  given  by  him  were  made  and  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Mencius,  and  Hsin  would  only  do  his  duty 
in  including  them  in  his  catalogue,  unless  their  falsehood  was 
generally  acknowledged.  Ch'i  devoting  himself  to  the  study  -of 
our  author,  and  satisfied  from  internal  evidence  that  they  were  not 
his,  only  did  his  duty  in  rejecting  them.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
his  decision  was  called  in  question  by  any  scholar  of  the  Han  or  the 
dynasties  immediately  following,  when  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Books  were  still  in  existence. 

The  author  of  'Supplemental  Observations  on  the  Four  Books1,' 
says  upon  this  subject: — '  "It  would  be  better  to  be  without  books 
than  to  give  entire  credit  to  them'2;" — this  is  the  rule  for  reading 
ancient  books  laid  down  by  Mencius  himself,  and  the  rule  for  us 
after-men  in  reading  about  what  purport  to  be  lost  books  of  his.  The 
seven  Books  which  we  have  "comprehend  the  doctrine  of  heaven 
and  earth,  examine  and  set  forth  ten  thousand  topics,  discuss  the 
subjects  of  benevolence  and  righteousness,  reason  and  virtue,  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  misery  and  happiness3." 
Brilliantly  are  these  things  treated  of,  in  a  way  far  beyond  what  any 
disciple  of  Kung-sun  Clrau  or  Wan  Chang  could  have  attained  to. 
What  is  the  use  of  disputing  about  other  matters?  Ho  Sheh  has 
his  "  Expurgated  Mencius4,"  but  Mencius  cannot  be  expurgated. 
Lin  Chin-sze  has  his  "  Continuation  of  Mencius,"  but  Mencius  needs 
no  continuation.  I  venture  to  say — "Besides  the  Seven  Books  there 
were  no  other  Works  of  Mencius^ 

3.  I  have  said,  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  that  Chao  Ch'i 
gives  the  total  of  the  characters  in  Mencius  as  34,685,  while  they  are 
now  found  actually  to  amount  to  35,226.  This  difference  has  been 
ingeniously  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  continually  recurring 

«  «,   ^  H  ft  £  *B  (El   M  *  *  *  *  *,   *£  ffc  «c  $c  M  i£ 

fy,  l  See  vol.  i.  proleg.  p.  131.  2  Mencius,  VII.  Pt.  II.  iii.  3  This  is  the  language 
of  Chao  Ch'i.  4  Ma  Twan-lin  mentions  two  authors  who  had  taken  in  hand  to  expurgate 
Mencius,  but  neither  of  them  is  called  /fpT  v^.  He  mentions  Lin  Chin-sze,  calling  him 
Lin  Shan-sze  Ej  and  his  Wcrk. 
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'  Mencius '  and  '  Mencius  said '  were  not  in  his  copies.  There  would 
be  no  use  for  them  on  his  view  that  the  whole  was  composed  by 
Mencius  himself.  If  they  were  added  subsequently,  they  would 
about  make  up  the  actual  excess  of  the  number  of  characters  above 
his  computation.  The  point  is  not  one  of  importance,  and  I  have 
touched  on  it  simply  because  it  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Works. 

4.  On  this  point  Sze-md  Ch'ien  and  Chsio  Ch'i  are  agreed.     They 
say  that  Mencius  composed  the  seven  Books  himself,  and  yet  that  he 
did  so  along  with   certain  of  his  disciples.     The  words  of  the  latter 
are : — '  He    withdrew    from    public    life,    collected    and    digested    the 
conversations    which    he    had    had    with    his    distinguished    disciples, 
Kung-sim    Ch'au,    Wan    Chang,    and    others,    on    the    difficulties  and 
doubts    which    they    had    expressed,    and    also    compiled    himself   his 
deliverances  as  vx  catlicdra ; — and  so  published   the  seven  Books  of 
his  writings. 

This  view  of  the  authorship  seems  to  have  been  first  called  in 
question  by  Han  Yii ',  commonly  referred  to  as  *  Han,  the  duke  of 
Literature2,'  a  famous  scholar  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  under 
the  T'ang  dynasty,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'The  Books  of  Mencius  were  not  published  by  himself.  After  his 
death,  his  disciples,  Wan  Chang  and  Kung-sim  Ch'dn,  in  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  recorded  the  words  of  Mencius8.' 

5.  If  we  wish  to  adjudicate  in  the  matter,  we  find  that  we  have 
a  difficult  task  in  hand.     One  thing  is  plain — the  book   is   not   the 
work  of  many  hands  Irke  the  Confucian  Analects.     '  If  we  look  at  the 
style  of  the  composition,'  says  Chu  Hsi,  it  is  as  if  the  whole  were 
melted  together,  and  not  composed  by  joining  piece  to  piece4.'     This 
language  is  too  strong,  but  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  and  force  in  it. 
No  principle  of  chronology  guided  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
parts,  and  a  foreigner  may  be  pardoned  if  now  and  then  the   'pearls' 
seem  to  him  '  at  random  strung ; '  yet  the  collection  is  characterised 
by  a  uniformity  of  style,  and  an  endeavour  in  the  separate  Books  to 
preserve    a   unity    of   matter.      This   consideration,    however,    is    not 


.  *ft-ft* 

w  »  &.  K  tt  g  ^  &  9. 3t-  ft  »  ta  **  m  w  n  # :  «*  n°te 

by  Chu   Hsi  in  his  prefatory  notice  to  Mencius.  4    fji  lf£  ^  2$,    #U  If?  ££  ffff  fi5c> 
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enough  to  decide  the  question.  Such  as  the  work  is,  we  can  conceive 
it  proceeding  either  from  Mencius,  himself,  or  from  the  labours  of 
a  few  of  -his  disciples  engaged  on  it  in  concert. 

The  author  of  the  '  Topography  of  the  Four  Books1 '  has  this 
argument  to  show  that  the  Works  of  Mencius  are  by  Mencius 
himself : — '  The  Confucian  Analects,'  he  says,  '  were  made  by  the 
disciples,  and  therefore  they  record  minutely  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  the  sage.  But  the  seven  Books  were  made  by  Mencius 
himself,  and  therefore  we  have  nothing  in  them  excepting  the  words 
and  public  movements  of  the  philosopher2.'  This  peculiarity  is 
certainly  consonant  with  the  hypothesis  of  Mencius's  own  authorship, 
and  so  far  may  dispose  us  to  adopt  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  princes  of  Mencius's  time  to  whom  any 
reference  is  made  are  always  mentioned  by  the  honorary  epithets 
conferred  on  them  after  their  death,  it  is  argued  that  those  at  least 
must  have  been  introduced  by  his  disciples.  There  are  many 
passages,  again,  which  savour  more  of  a  disciple  or  other  narrator 
than  of  the  philosopher  himself.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  com- 
mencing sentences  of  Book  III.  Pt.  I : — '  When  the  duke  Wan  of 
T'&ng  was  crown-prince,  having  to  go  to  Ch'u'  he  went  by  way  of 
Sung,  and  visited  Mencius  (lit.  the  philosopher  Mang\  Mencius 
discoursed  to  him  how  the  nature  of  man  is  good,  and  when  speaking, 
always  made  laudatory  reference  to  Y4o  and  Shun.  When  the  cro\vn- 
prince  was  returning  from  Ch'u,  he  again  visited  Mencius.  Mencius 
said  to  him  "  Prince,  do  you  doubt  my  words  ?  The  path  is  one,  and 
only  one." ' 

6.  Perhaps  the  truth  after  all  is  as  the  thing  is  stated  by  Sze-ma 
Ch'ien, — that  Mencius,  along  with  some  of  his  disciples,  compiled  and 
composed   the   Wrork.      It   would  be   in   their  hands  and  under  their 
guardianship  after  his  death,   and  they  may  have  made  some  slight 
alterations,  to  prepare  it,  as  we  should  say,  for  the  press.     Yet  allow- 
ing this,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  accepting  the  sayings 
and  doings  as  those  of  Mencius,  guaranteed  by  himself. 

7.  It  now  only  remains  here  that  I  refer  to  the  reception  of  Men- 
cius's Works  among  the  Classics.     WTe  have  seen  how  they  were  not 
admitted  by  Liu  Hsin  into  his  catalogue  of  classical  works.     Mencius 

1   See  vol.  i.  proleg.  p.   131.  *   fa  fg  J&  -f  ft  A  ±-  ^,    $C  IS  ^  A 

fp|  |£  $?•   Sect-  xxiv'  at  the  end. 
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was  then  only  one  of  the  many  scholars  or  philosophers  of  the  ortho- 
dox school.  The  same  classification  obtains  in  the  Books  of  the  Sui 
and  T'ang  dynasties ;  and  in  fact  it  was  only  tinder  the  dynasty  of 
Sung  that  the  Works  of  Mencius  and  the  Confucian  Analects  were 
authoritatively  ranked  together.  The  first  explicitly  to  proclaim 
this  honour  as  due  to  our  philosopher  was  Ch'an  Chih-chai ',  whose 
words  are— 'Since  the  time  when  Han,  the  duke  of  Literature^ 
delivered  his  eulogium,  "  Confucius  handed  the  scheme  of  doctrine  to 
Mencius,  on  whose  death  the  line  of  transmission  was  interrupted 2," 
the  scholars  of  the  empire  have  all  associated  Confucius  and  Mencius 
together.  The  Books  of  Mencius  are  certainly  superior  to  those  of 
Hsiin  and  Yang,  and  others  who  have  followed  them.  Their  pro- 
ductions are  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  day  with  his.'  Chu 
Hsi  adopted  the  same  estimate  of  Mencius,  and  by  his  '  Collected 
Comments'  on  him  and  the  Analects  bound  the  two  sages  together 
in  a  union  which  the  government  of  China,  in  the  several  dynasties 
which  have  succeeded,  has  with  one  temporary  exception  approved 
and  confirmed. 


The  name  and  the  account  I  take  from  the  '  Supplemental  Observa- 
tions on  the  Four  Books,'  art.  I,  on  Mencius.  j^  I  apprehend,  is  a  misprint  for  jf-t  the 
individual  referred  to  being  probably  PS  >j||  &  ,  a  great  scholar  and  officer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  known  also  by  the  designations  of  ;&§£  an^  j£l  f$f.  2  This  eulogy  of  Han 
Yii  is  to  be  found  subjoined  to  the  brief  introduction  in  the  common  editions  of  Mencius.  The 
wholeofthepassagetherequotedis: — 'Yaahandedlfiesc/jeifieo/ doctrine  down  to  Shun;  Shun 
handed  it  to  Yii;  Yii  to  T'ang  ;  T'angtoWan,  Wu,  and  the  duke  of  Chau;  Wan,  Wii,  and  the 
duke  of  Chau  to  Confucius;  and  Confucius  to  Mencius,  on  whose  death  there  was  no  further 
transmission  of  it.  In  Hsiin  and  Yang  there  are  snatches  of  it,  but  without  anice  discrimina- 
tion ;  they  talk  about  it,  but  without  a  definite  particularity.' 
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CHAPTER   II. 

MENCIUS  AND  HIS  DISCIPLES. 

SECTION1 1. 

LIFE   OF   MENCIUS. 

i.  The  materials  for  a  Memoir  of  Mencius  are  very  scanty.  The 
birth  and  principal  incidents  of  Confucius's  life  are  duly  chronicled 
Paucit  and  *n  ^le  vari°lls  annotated  editions  of  the  Ch'un  Ch'iu, 
uncertainty  of  and  in  Sze-ma  Ch'ien.  It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
Mencius.  Ch'ien's  account  of  him  is  contained  in 
half  a  dozen  columns  which  are  without  a  single  date.  That  in  the 
'  Cyclopaedia  of  Surnames '  only  covers  half  a  page.  Chao  Ch'i  is 
more  particular  in  regard  to  the  early  years  of  his  subject,  but  he  is 
equally  indefinite.  Our  chief  informants  are  K'ung  Fii,  and  Liu 
Hsiang  in  his  '  Record  of  Noteworthy  Women  V  but  what  we  find 
in  them  has  more  the  character  of  legend  than  history. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  pages  of  Mencius  himself  that  we  are 
treading  on  any  certain  ground.  They  give  the  principal  incidents 
of  his  public  life,  extending  over  about  twenty-four  years.  We  learri 
from  them  that  in  the  course  of  that  time  he  was  in  such  and  such 
places,  and  gave  expression  to  such  and  such  opinions ;  but  where  he 
went  first  and  where  he  went  last,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  determine. 
I  have  carefully  examined  three  attempts,  made  by  competent  scholars 
of  the  present  dynasty,  to  construct  a  Harmony  that  shall  reconcile 
the  statements  of  the  'Seven  Books'  with  the  current  chronologies 
of  the  time,  and  do  not  see  my  way  to  adopt  entirely  the  conclusions 
of  any  one  of  them2.  The  value  of  the  Books  lies  in  the  record 

1   ^'J  IP]  ?'J  ^C  i^  •  *   The  three  attempts  £,re — one  by  the  author  of  'Supple- 

mental Observations  on  the  Four  Books,'  an  outline  of  which  is  given  in  his  Notes  on 
Mencius,  art.  Ill ;  one  by  the  author  of  the  '  Topography  of  the  Four  Books,'  and  forming 
the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  '  Explanations  of  the  Classics  under  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty ;' 
and  one  prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Mencius,  in  '  The  Four  Books,  with  the  Relish  of  the 
Radical  Meaning'  (vol.  i.  proleg.  p.  130).  These  three  critics  display  much  ingenuity 
and  research,  but  their  conclusions  are  conflicting. — I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying  that 
their  learned  labours  have  affected  me  just  as  those  of  the  Harmonisers  of  the  Gospel 
Narratives  used  to  do  in  former  years, — bewildering  more  than  edifying.  Most  cordially 
do  I  agree  with  Dean  Alford  (New  Testament,  vol.  i.  proleg.  I.  vii.  5): — 'If  the 
Evangelists  have  delivered  to  us  truly  and  faithfully  the  Apostolic  Narratives,  and  if  the 
Apostles  spoke  as  the  Holy  Spirit  enabled  them,  and  brought  events  and  saying  to  their 
recollection,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  if  we  knew  the  teal  process  of  the  transactions 
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which  they  furnish  of  Mencius's  sentiments,  and  the  lessons  which 
these  supply  for  the  regulation  of  individual  conduct  and  national 
policy.  It  is  of  little  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  lay  them 
down  in  the  strict  order  of  time. 

With  Mencius's  withdrawal  from  public  life,  all  traces  of  him  dis- 
appear. All  that  is  said  of  him  is  that  he  spent  his  late  years 
along  with  his  disciples  in  the  preparation  'and  publication  of  his 
Works. 

From  this  paragraph  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  in  this  section.  I  shall  relate,  first,  what  is  reported  of  the 
early  years  and  training  of  our  philosopher,  and  then  look  at  him  as 
he  comes  before  us  in  his  own  pages,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
character  and  powers. 

2.   Mencius  is  the  latinized  form  of  M&ng-tsze1,  '  The  philosopher 

M&ng.'     His  surname  thus  connects  him  with  the  M&ng  or  M&ng-sun 

His  surname  •     ^amil>'»   Olie  of  the  three  great   Houses  of  Su,  whose 

birth-place;  pa-     usurpations  were  such  an  offence  to  Confucius  in  his 

o:  his  birth,  Vc.     time.     Their  power  was  broken  in  the  reign  of  duke 

Ai    (B.C.    494-468),   and  they  thenceforth  dwindle  into 

comparative    insignificance.     Some   branches   remained   in    obscurity 

in  LU,  and  others  went  forth  to  the  neighbouring  States. 

The  branch  from  which  Mencius  sprang  found  a  home  in  the  small 
adjacent  principality  of  Tsau2,  which  in  former  times  had  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Chu3.  It  was  afterwards  absorbed  by  Lu, 
and  its  name  is  said  to  be  still  retained  in  one  of  the  districts  of  the 
department  of  Yen-chau  in  Shan-tung4.  There  I  visited  his  temple 
in  1873,  saw  his  image,  and  drank  of  a  spring  which  supplied  a  well 
of  bright,  clear  water  close  by.  Confucius  was  a  native  of  a  district 
of  Lu  having  the  same  name,  which  many  contend  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  Mencius,  making  him  a  native  of  Lu  and  not  of  the  State 
of  Tsau.  To  my  mind  the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  such 
a  view5. 

themselves,  that  knowledge  would  enable  us  to  give  an  account  of  the  diversities  of  nan  a- 
tion  and  arrangement  which  /7/e  Gospels  now  present  to  us.  But  without  such  knowledge 
all  attempts  to  accomplish  this  analysis  in  minute  detail  mnst  be  merely  conjectural,  and 
must  tend  to  weaken  the  Evangelic  testimony  rather  than  to  strengthen  it.' 

1  £  •?•  2   m  (written  also  ffi)  ffl.  3   ft.  *    fo    -%,  &   ft    Jfr, 

$l>    $&•  IM]    3?    $&    antl    W    £,    ^   stoutly  maintain  the  different  sides  of  thif 

question,  the  latter  giving  five  arguments  to  show  that  the  Tsau  of  Mencius  was  the  TsSu  os 
Lu  As  Mencius  went  from  Ch'i  on  the  death  of  his  mother  to  bury  her  in  Lu(Bk.II.  Pt.II- 
vii),  this  appears  to  prove  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  State.  But  the  conclusion  is  not 
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Mencius's  name  was  K'o1.  His  designation  does  not  appear  in  his 
Works,  nor  is  any  given  to  him  by  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  or  Chao  Ch'i- 
The  latter  says  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  had  been  styled;  but 
the  legends  tell  that  he  was  called  Tsze-chii2,  and  Tsze-yiv5.  The 
same  authorities — if  we  can  call  them  such — say  that  his  father's 
name  was  Chi4,  and  that  he  was  styled  Kimg-i5.  They  say  also  that 
his  mother's  maiden  surname  was  Chang6.  Nothing  is  related  of  the 
former  but  that  he  died  when  his  son  was  quite  young,  but  the  latter 
must  have  a  paragraph  to  herself.  '  The  mother  of  Mencius'  is 
famous  in  China,  and  held  up  to  the  present  time  as  a  model  of 
what  a  mother  should  be. 

The  year  of  Mencius's  birth  was  probably  the  fourth  of  the  sovereign 
Lieh,  B.  c.  3727.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  84,  dying  in  the  year  B.  c. 
289,  the  26th  of  the  sovereign  Nan8,  with  whom  terminated  the  long 
sovereignty  of  the  Chan  dynasty  The  first  twenty-three  )-ears  of 
his  life  thus  synchronized  with  the  last  twenty-three  of  Plato's. 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Demosthenes,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
West,  were  also  his  contemporaries.  When  we  place  Mencius  among 
them,  he  can  look  them  in  the  face.  He  does  not  need  to  hide 
a  diminished  head. 

3.  It    was    his    misfortune,  according  to  Chao  Ch'i,    'to   lose   his 

afther  at  an  early  period9;   but  in   his  youthful   years  he   enjoyed  the 

Mencius's        lessons   of  his  kind  mother,    who   thrice  changed  her 

mother.          residence  on  his  account.' 

necessary.  Jvu  had  been  for  several  generations  the  State  of  his  family,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  might  wish  to  inter  his  parent  there,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Chau 
dynasty  (see  the  L,i  Chi,  Bk.  II.  Sect.  I.  i.  27).  The  way  in  which  Tsau  always  appears 
as  the  residence  of  Mencius,  when  he  is  w7hat  we  should  say  'at  home,'  appears  to  me 
decisive  of  the  question,  though  neither  of  the  disputants  presses  it  into  his  service. 
Compare  Bk.  III.  Pt.  I.  ii;  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  Il.i  and  v.  The  point  is  really  of  no  importance, 
for  the  States  of  Tsau  and  Lu  adjoined.  'The  rattle  of  the  watchman  in  the  one  was 
heard  in  the  other. ' 

jjiiif.  2  ~f-  J^jL  and  ^f-  Jj§,  the  one  character  taking  the  place  of  the  other  from 
the  similarity  of  ths  sound.  '  ~f-  J|l.  *  ^-  °  ^  'J[.  I  find  jit  sometimes 
instead  of  g.  6  fa  ft.  '  $  £,  ft  *£,  £,  H-  "  ft  I  H  +  X 

^j$l^  • — The  'Genealogical  Register  of  the  Mang  Family'  says  that  Mencius  was  born 
in  the  year  till ,  the  37th  of  the  sovereign  Ting  (>£)»  on  the  and  day  of  the  4th  month, 
and  died  in  the  year  ffc  ^ ,  the  26th  of  the  sovereign  Nan,  on  the  isth  day  of  the  ist 
month.  (See  |^  ^  fjj  f&  ffc,  jfc.~f>,  art.  III.)  The  last  of  these  dates  is  to  be 
embraced  on  many  grounds,  but  the  first  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Ting  only  reigned  28 
years,  and  there  is  no  2,!§  year  among  them.  Reckoning  back  84  years  fromthe  26th  of 
Nan,  we  come  to  a  EJ,  {§  year,  the  4th  of  Lieh,  which  is  now  generally  acquiesced  in  as  the 
year  of  Mencius's  birth .  "  Ch'i's  words  are— M^^3C  •  The  legend- writers  are  more 
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At  first  they  lived  near  a  cemetery,  and  Mencius  amused  himself 
with  acting  the  various  scenes  which  he  witnessed  at  the  tombs. 
'This,'  said  the  lady,  'is  no  place  for  my  son;' —and  she  removed  to 
a  house  in  the  market-place.  But  the  change  was  no  improvement. 
The  boy  took  to  playing  the  part  of  a  salesman,  vaunting  his  wares, 
and  chaffering  with  customers.  His  mother  sought  a  new  house, 
and  found  one  at  last  close  by  a  public  school.  There  her  child's 
attention  was  taken  with  the  various  exercises  of  politeness  which 
the  scholars  were  taught,  and  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  them. 
The  mother  was  satisfied.  '  This,'  she  said,  'is  the  proper  place  for 
my  son.' 

Han  Ying  relates  another  story  of  this  period.  Near  their  house 
was  a  pig-butcher's.  One  day  Mencius  asked  his  mother  what  they 
were  killing  the  pigs  for,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  feed  him.  Her 
conscience  immediately  reproved  her  for  the  answer.  She  said  to 
herself,  'While  I  was  carrying  this  boy  in  my  womb,  I  would  not  sit 
down  if  the  mat  was  not  placed  square,  and  I  ate  no  meat  which  was 
not  cut  properly  ; — so  I  taught  him  when  he  was  yet  unborn1.  And 
now  when  his  intelligence  is  opening,  I  am  deceiving  him; — this  is 
to  teach  him  untrutlifulness !'  With  this  she  went  and  bought 
a  piece  of  pork  in  order  to  make  good  her  words. 

As  Meucius  grew  up,  he  was  sent  to  school.  When  he  returned 
home  one  day,  his  mother  looked  up  from  the  web  which  she  was 
weaving,  and  asked  him  how  far  he  had  got  on.  He  answered  her 
with  an  air  of  indifference  that  he  was  doing  well  enough,  on  which 
she  took  a  knife  and  cut  through  the  thread  of  her  shuttle.  The 
idler  was  alarmed,  and  asked  what  she  meant,  when  she  gave  him 
a  long  lecture,  showing  that  she  had  done  what  he  was  doing, — that 
her  cutting  through  her  thread  was  like  his  neglecting  his  learning. 
The  admonition,  it  is  said,  had  its  proper  effect ;  the  lecture  did  not 
need  to  be  repeated. 

There  are  two  other  narratives  in  wljdch  Chang-shih  figures,  and 
though  they  belong  to  a  later  part  of  Mencius's  life,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  embrace  them  in  the  present  paragraph. 

His  wife  was  squatting  down  one  day  in  her  own  room,  when 

precise,  and  say  that  Mencius  was  only  three  years  old  when  his  father  died.  This  state- 
ment, and  Ch'i's  as  well,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  what  we  read  in  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  xvi, 
about  the  style  in  which  Mencius  buried  his  parents.  If  we  accept  the  legend,  we  are 
reduced  there  to  great  straits. 

1  See  Chu    Hsi's  /J>  ^  ^  ^F,  jfc  ^  lj& ,  which  begins  with  the  educational 

duties  of  the  mother,  while  the  child  is  yet  unborn. 
VOL.     II.  C 
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Mencius  went  in.  He  was  so  much  offended  at  finding  her  in  that 
position,  that  he  told  his  mother,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  put 
her  away,  because  of  '  her  want  of  propriety.'  '  It  is  you  who  have 
no  propriety,'  said  his  mother,  'and  not  your  wife.  Do  not  "  The 
Rules  of  Propriety  "  say,  "  When  you  are  about  to  ascend  a  hall,  raise 
your  voice;  when  you  enter  a  door,  keep  your  eyes  low  ? "  The 
reason  of  the  rules  is  that  people  may  not  be  taken  unprepared  ;  but 
you  entered  the  door  of  your  private  apartment  without  raising  your 
voice,  and  so  caused  your  wife  to  be  caught  squatting  on  the  ground. 
The  impropriety  is  with  you  and  not  with  her.'  On  this  Mencius 
fell  to  reproving  himself,  and  did  not  dare  to  put  away  his  wife. 

One  day,  when  he  was  living  with  his  mother  in  Ch'i,  she  was 
struck  with  the  sorrowfulness  of  his  aspect  as  he  stood  leaning 
against  a  pillar,  and  asked  him  the  cause  of  it.  He  replied,  '  I  have 
heard  that  the  superior  man  occupies  the  place  for  which  he  is 
adapted,  accepting  no  reward  to  which  he  does  not  feel  entitled,  and 
not  covetous  of  honour  and  emolument.  Now  my  doctrines  are  not 
practised  in  Ch'i: — I  wish  to  leave  it,  but  I  think  of  your  old  age, 
and  am  anxious. '  His  mother  said,  '  It  does  not  belong  to  a  woman 
to  determine  anything  of  herself,  but  she  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
three  obediences.  When  >oung,  she  has  to  obey  her  parents;  when 
married,  she  has  to  obey  her  husband;  when  a  widow,  she  has  to 
obey  her  son.  You  are  a  man  in  your  full  maturity,  and  I  am  old. 
Do  you  act  as  your  conviction  of  righteousness  tells  you  you  ought 
to  do,  and  I  will  act  according  to  the  rule  which  belongs  to  me.  Why 
should  you  be  anxious  about  me  ?' 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  I  have  found  of  the  mother  of  Men- 
cius. Possibly  some  of  them  are  inventions,  but  they  are  devoutly 
believed  by  the  people  of  China; — and  it  must  be  to  their  profit. 
We  may  well  believe  that  she  was  a  woman  of  very  superior 
character,  and  that  her  son's  subsequent  distinction  was  in  a  great 
degree  owing  to  her  influence  and  training1. 

4.  From  parents  we  advance  to  be  under  tutors  and  governors. 
The  moulding  hand  that  has  wrought  upon  us  in  the  pliant  years  of 
Mencius'  in  youth  always  leaves  ineffaceable  traces  upon  the 
structors;  and  character.  Can  anything  be  ascertained  of  the  in- 
structor or  instructors  of  Mencius?  The  reply  to 
this  inquiry  must  be  substantially  in  the  negative,  though  many 

1  All  these  stories  are  given  in  the  notes  to  the  preface  to  Mencius  in  thepq 
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have  affirmed  that  he  sat  as  a  pupil  at  the  feet,  of  Tsze-sze,  the 
grandson  of  Confucius.  We  are  told  this  by  Chio  Clri,  whose 
words  are  :  —  'As  he  grew  up,  he  studied  under  Tsze-sze,  acquired 
all  the  knowledge  taught  by  "The  Learned,"  and  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  "The  Five  Ching,"  being  more  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  mastery  of  the  Shih,  and  ths  ShtfS  A  reference  to 
gates,  however,  shows  that  this  must  be  incorrect.  From  the  death 
of  Confucius  to  the  birth  of  Mencitis  there  were  108  years,  and 
supposing  —  what  is  by  no  means  probable  —  that  Tsze-sze  was  born 
in  the  year  his  father  died,  he  must  have  been  112  years  old  when 
Mencius  was  born.  The  supposition  of  their  having  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  master  and  scholar  is  inconsistent,  moreover^ 
with  the  style  in  which  Mencius  refers  to  Tsze-sze.  He  mentions 
him  six  or  seven  times,  showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
history,  but  never  once  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  he  had 
personal  intercourse  with  him2. 

Sze-ma  Ch'ien's  account  is  that  '  Mencius  studied  under  the  dis- 
ciples of  Tsze-sze3.'  This  may  have  been  the  case.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  score  of  time  to  make  it  impossible,  or  even  improbable  ;  but 
this  -is  all  that  can  be  said  about  it.  No  famous  names  out  of  the 
school  of  Tsze-sze  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  Mencius 
nowhere  speaks  as  if  he  felt  under  special  obligation  to  any  in- 
structor. 

One  short  sentence  contains  all  that  he  has  said  bearing  on  the 
point  before  us:  —  '  Although  I  could  not  be  a  disciple  of  Confucius 
myself,  I  have  endeavoured  to  cultivate  my  character  and  knowledge 
by  means  of  others  li'ho  were4."1  The  chapter  to  which  this  belongs  is 
rather  enigmatical.  The  other  member  of  it  says:  —  'The  influence 
of  a  sovereign  sage  terminates  with  the  fifth  generation.  The  in- 
fluence of  an  unsceptred  sage  does  the  same.'  By  'an  unsceptred 
sage'  Mencius  is  understood  to  mean  Confucius;  and  by  extending 
his  influence  all  over  five  generations,  he  shows  how  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  place  himself  under  it  by  means  of  others  who  had  been 
in  direct  communication  with  the  Master. 

We  must  leave  the  subject  of  Mencius's  early  instructors  in  the 
obscurity  which  rests  upon  it.  The  first  forty  years  of  his  life  are 


g£   H-  2  See   the   Index   of   Proper    Names. 

4  See  Book  IV.  Pt.  II.  xxii. 
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little  more  than  a  blank  to  us.  Many  of  them,  we  may  be  sure,  were 
spent  in  diligent  study.  He  made  himself  familiar  during  them  with 
all  the  literature  of  his  country.  Its  classics,  its  histories,  its  great 
men,  had  received  his  careful  attention.  Confucius  especially  became 
to  him  the  chief  of  mortal  men,  the  object  of  his  untiring  admira- 
tion ;  and  in  his  principles  and  doctrines  he  recognised  the  truth 
for  want  of  an  appreciation  of  which  the  bonds  of  society  all  round 
him  were  being  relaxed,  and  the  kingdom  hastening  to  a  general 
anarchy. 

How  he  supported  himself  in  Tsau,  we  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  lit- 
was  possessed  of  some  patrimony;  but  when  he  first  conies  forth 
from  his  native  State,  we  find  him  accompanied  by  his  most  eminent 
disciples.  He  probably  imitated  Confucius  by  assuming  the  office 
of  a  teacher, — not  that  of  a  schoolmaster  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
word,  but  that  of  a  professor  of  morals  and  learning,  encouraging 
the  resort  of  inquiring  minds,  in  order  to  resolve  their  doubts  and 
inform  them  on  the  true  principles  of  virtue  and  society.  These 
disciples  would  minister  to  his  \vants,  though  we  may  presume  that 
he  sternly  maintained  his  dignity  among  them,  as  he  afterwards  did 
towards  the  princes  of  the  time,  when  he  appeard  among  them  as 
a  lecturer  in  another  sense  of  the  term.  Two  instances  of  this  are 
recorded,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  belonged  to  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life. 

'  When  Kang  of  T'ang  made  his  appearance  in  your  school,' 
said  the  disciple  Kung-tu,  'it  seemed  proper  that  a  polite  con- 
sideration should  be  paid  to  him,  and  yet  you  did  not  answer 
him ; — why  was  that  ? '  Mencius  replied,  'I  do  not  answer  him 
\vho  questions  me  presuming  on  his  ability,  nor  him  who  presumes 
on  his  talents,  nor  him  who  presumes  on  his  age,  nor  him  who 
presumes  on  services  perfomed  to  me,  nor  him  who  presumes  on  old 
acquaintance.  Two  of  those  things  were  chargeable  on  KSng  of 
T'angV 

The  other  instance  is  that  of  Chiao  of  Ts'ao,  who  said  to  Mencius, 
'I  shall  be  having  an  interview  with  the  prince  of  Tsau,  and  can 
ask  him  to  let  me  have  a  house  to  lodge  in.  I  wish  to  remain  here, 
and  receive  instruction  at  your  gate.'  'The  way  of  truth,'  replied 
the  philosopher,  'is  like  a  great  road.  It  is  not  difficult  to  know 
it.  The  evil  is  only  that  men  will  not  seek  it.  Do  you  go  home 

1  See  Bk.  VII.  Pt.  I.  xliii. 
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and  search  for  it,  and  yon  will  have  abundance  of  teachers1.'  This 
was  firmly  said,  yet  not  unkindly.  It  agrees  with  his  observation  : — 
'There  are.  many  arts  in  teaching.  I  refuse,  as  inconsistent  with 
my  character,  to  teach  a  man,  but  I'  am  only  thereby  still  teaching 
him2.' 

5.  The  state  of  China  had  waxed  worse  and  worse  during  the 
interval  that  elapsed  between  Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  elements 
State  of  China  of  disorganization  which  were  rife  in  the  times  of 
in-Mencius's  time.  t]ie  earlier  sage  had  gone  on  to  produce  their  natural 
results.  One  feeble  sovereign  had  followed  another  on  the  the  throne, 
and  the  dynasty  of  Chan  was  ready  to  vanish  away.  Men  were 
presuaded  of  its  approaching  -extinction.  The  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  it  was  no  longer  a  cherished  sentiment;  and  the  anxiety  and 
expectation  was  about  what  new  rule  would  take  its  place. 

Many  of  the  smaller  fiefs  or  principalities  had  been  reduced  to 
a  helpless  dependence  on,  or  been  absorbed  by$  the  larger  ones.  Of 
Lu,  ChSng,  Wei,  Wii,  Ch'an,  and  Sung'"',  conspicuous  in  the  Analects, 
we  read  but  little  in  Mencius.  Tsin1  had  been  dismembered,  and  its 
fragments  -formed  the  nuclei  of  three  new  and  vigorous  .kingdoms, 
— Wei,  Chao,  arid  Han5.  Ch'i  still  maintained  its  ground,  but 
was  barely  able  to  make  head  against  the  State  of  Ch'in0  in  the 
West,  and  Ch'u  in  the  South7.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  was 
between  these  two;  the  former,  as  it  was  ultimately  successful, 
being  the  more  ambitious  and  incessant  in  its  aggressions  •  on  its 
neighbours. 

The  princes  were  thus  at  constant  warfare  with  one  another.  Now 
two  or  more  would  form  a  league  to  resist  the  encroaching  Ch'in, 
and  hardly  would  that  object  be  accomplished  before  they  were  at 
war  among  themselves.  Ambitious  statesmen  were  continually  in- 
flaming their  quarrels.  The  recluses  of  Confucius's  days,  who 
withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  world  and  its  turmoil,  had  given 
place  to  a  class  of  men  who  came  forth  from  their  retirements 
provided  with  arts  of  war  or  schemes  of  policy  which  they  recom- 
mended to  the  contending  chiefs.  They  made  no  scruple  of  changing 
their  allegiance,  as  they  were  moved  by  whim  or  interest  Kung-sun 
Yen  and  Chang  1  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  those  characters. 
-'  Are  they  not  really  great  men  ? '  it  was  once  asked  of  Mencius. 

1  Bk.  VI.  Pi.  n.  ii,  6.         -  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  II.  xvi.         s  j.  . 
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1  Let  them  once  be  angry,  and  all  the  princes  are  afraid.  Let  them 
live  quietly,  and  the  flames  of  trouble  are  extinguished  throughout 
the  kingdom1.' 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  such  times  the  minds  of  men  should 
have  doubted  of  the  soundness  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  ac- 
knowledged sages  of  the  nation.  Doctrines,  strange  and  portentous 
in  the  view  of  Mencius,  were  openly  professed.  The  authority  of 
Confucius  was  disowned.  The  foundations  of  government  were 
overthrown;  the  foundations  of  truth  were  assailed.  Two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  our  philosopher  will  verify  and  illustrate  this 
representation  of  the  character  of  his  times:  — 

'  A  host  marches  in  attendance  on  the  rulet ,  and  stores  of  provisions 
are  consumed.  The  hungry  are  deprived  of  their  food,  and  theie  is 
no  rest  for  those  who  are  called  to  toil.  Maledictions  are  uttered 
by  one  to  another  with  eyes  askance,  and  the  people  proceed  to  the 
commission  of  wickedness.  Thus  the  royal  ordinances  are  violated, 
and  the  people  are  oppressed,  and  the  supplies  of  food  and  drink 
flow  away  like  water.  The  rulers  yield  themselves  to  the  bad 
current,  or  they  urge  their  evil  way  against  a  good  one;  they  are 
wild;  they  are  utterly  lost2.' 

'The  five  chiefs  of  the  princes  were  sinners  against  the  three 
kings.  The  princes  of  the  present  day  are  sinners  against  the  five 
chiefs.  The  great  officers  of  the  present  day  are  sinners  against  the 
princes.  .  .  .  The  crime  of  him  who  connives  at  and  aids  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  prince  is  small,  but  the  crime  of  him  who  anticipates  and 
excites  that  wickedness  is  great.  The  officers  of  the  present  day  all 
go  to  meet  their  sovereigns'  wickedness,  and  therefore  I  say  that 
they  are  sinners  against  them3.' 

'Sage  sovereigns  cease  to  arise,  and  the  princes  of  the  States  give 
the  reins  to  their  lusts.  Unemployed  scholars  indulge  in  unreason- 
able discussions.  The  words  of  Yang'^Chu  and  Mo  Ti  fill  the  kingdom. 
If  you  listen  to  people's  discourses,  you  will  find  that  they  have 
adopted  the  views  either  of  Yang  or  of  Mo.  Now,  Yang's  principle 
is — "each  one  for  himself,"  which  does  not  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
the  sovereign.  Mo's  principle  is — "to  love  all  equally,"  which  does 
not  acknowledge  the  peculiar  affection  due  to  a  father.  But  to 
acknowledge  neither  king  nor  father  is  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  beast. 
Kung-ming  I  said,  "In  their  kitchens  there  is  fat  meat.  In  their 

1  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  i.          2  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  iy.  6,  8.          3  Bk.  VII.  Pt.  II.  vii.  i,  4. 
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stables  there  are  fat  horses.  But  their  people  have  the  look  of 
hunger,  and  on  the  wilds  there  are  those  who  have  died  of  famine. 
This  is  leading  on  beasts  to  devour  men."  If  the  principles  of  Yang 
and  Mo  are  not  stopped,-  and  the  principles  of  Confucius  not  set 
forth,  those  perverse  speakings  will  delude  the  people  and  stop  up 
the  path  of  benevolence  and  righteousness.  When  benevolence  and 
righteousness  are  stopped  up,  beasts  will  be  led  on  to  devour  men, 
and  men  will  devour  one  another1.' 

6.     It  is  in  Ch'i  that  we  first  meet  with  Mencius  as  a  counsellor  of 

the  princes-,  and  it  was  in  this  State  that  he  "spent  much   the  greater 

part  of  his  public  life.     His  residence  in  it,  however, 

Mencius      the  . 

first     time     in        appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  portions,  and 

beUsienTc11"^          WC  kll°W    11Ot    tO    which    of  them  to  refer  manY  of  the 

and  323.  chapters    which    describe    his    intercourse    with    the 

prince  (or  king,  as  he  claimed  to  be)  and  his  ministers;  but,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  this  is  to  us  of  little  moment.  Our  interest 
is  in  what  he  did  and  said.  It  matters  little  that  we  cannot  assign 
to  each  saying  and  doing  its  particular  dale. 

That  he  left  Ch'i  the  first  time  before  B.C.  323  is  plausibly  inferred 
from  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  xiv.  3s;  and  assuming  that  the  conversation  in 
the  same  Book,  Pt.  I.  ii,  took  place  immediately  before  or  after  his 
arrival4,  we  can  determine  that  he  did  not  enter  the  State  before  B.  c. 
331,  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  attained  at  forty  years  of  age 
to  'an  unperturbed  mind.'  The  two  chapters  contain  the  most 
remarkable  expressions  indicative  of  Mencius's  estimate  of  himself. 
In  the  first,  while  he  glorifies  Confucius  as  far  before  all  other  men 
who  had  ever  lived,  he  declines  having  comparisons  between 
himself  and  any  of  the  sage's  most  distinguished  disciples.  In  the 

•  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  ix.  9.         z  In  the  'Annals  of  the  Nation'  (vol.  i.   proleg.  p.  134), 

Meiirius'.s  visit  to  king  Hui  of  Liang  is  set  down  as  having  occurred  in  B.C.  335,  and  under 
B.C.  318  it  is  said — 'Mencius  goes  from  Liang  to  Ch'i.'  The  visit  to  Liang  is  placed  too 
early,  and  that  to  Ch'i  too  late.  The  disasters  of  king  Hui,  mentioned  in  Bk.  I.  Pt.  I.  v. 
i,  had  not  all  taken  place  in  B.  c.  318;  and  if  Mencius  remained  seventeen  years  in 
Liang,  it  is  strange  we  have  only  five  conversations  between  him  and  king  Hui.  So  far 
from  his  not  going  to  Ch'i  till  B.  c.  318,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  next  note  that  he  was 
leaving  Ch'i  before  B.C.  323.  3  Mencius's  words  are — 'From  the  commencement  of  the 
Chan  dvnasty  till  now  more  than  700  years  have  elapsed.'  It  was  to  the  purpose  of  his 
argument  to  make  the  time  appear  as  long  as  possible.  Had  800  years  elapsed,  he  would 
surely  have  said  so.  But  as  the  Chau  dynasty  commenced  in  B.C.  1121,  the  year  B.C. 
322  would  be  its  Sooth  anniversary,  and  Mencius's  departure  from  Ch'i  did  not  take  place 
later  than  the  year  before  B.  C.  323.  4  This  chapter  and  the  one  before  it  have  very  much 
.  the  appearance  of  having  taken  place  on  the  way  from  Tsau  to  Ch'i.  Mencius  has  been 
invited  to  a  powerful  court.  He  is  emerging  from  his  obscurity.  His  disciples  expect 
great  things  for  him.  Kung-sun  Ch'au  sees  him  invested  with  the  government  of  Ch'i, 
and  in  the  elation  of  his  heart  makes  his  inquiries. 
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second,  when  going  away  sorrowful  because  he  had  not  wrought  the 
good  which  he  desired,  he  observes: — '  Heaven  does  not  yet  wish 
that  the  kingdom  should  enjoy  tranquillity  and  good  order.  If  it 
wished  this,  who  is  there  besides  me  to  bring,  it  about  ?' 

We  may  be  certain  that  Mencius  did  not  go  to  Ch'i  uninvited. 
His  approach  was  waited  for  with  curious  expectation,  and  the  king, 
spoken  of  .always  by  his  honorary  epithet  of  Hsiian,  '  The  Illustrious,' 
sent  persons  to  spy  out  whether  he  was  like  other  men1.  They  had 
their  first  interview  at  a  place  called  Ch'uug,  which  was  so  little 
satisfactory  to  the  philosopher  that  he  resolved  to  make  only  a  short 
stay  in  the  State.  Circumstances  occurred  to  change  this  resolution, 
but  though  he  remained,  and  even  accepted  office,  yet  it  was  only 
honorary; — 'he  declined  receiving  any  salary2. 

From  Ch'ung  he  appears  to  have  retired  to  P'inglu,  where  Ch'u, 
the  prime  minister,  sent  him  a  present,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  get 
into  his  good  graces.  I  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  though 
trifling  in  itself,  because  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  Mencius 
carried  himself  to  the  great  men.  He  took  the  gift,  but  sub- 
sequently, when  he  went  to  the  capital,  he  did  not  visit  the 
minister  to  acknowledge  it.  His  opinion  was  that  Ch'u  might 
have  come  in  person  to  P'ing-lu  to  see  him.  'There  was  a  gift, 
but  no  corresponding  respect3. ' 

With  the  governor  of  P'ing-lu,  called  K'ung  Chu-hsin,  Mencius 
spoke  freely,  and  found  him  a  man  open  to  conviction.  '  If  one  of 
your  spearmen,'  said  Mencius  to  him,  '  were  to  lose  his  place  in  the 
ranks  three  times  in  one  day,  would  you  put  him  to  death  or  not  ? ' 
'  I  would  not  wait  for  three  times  to  do  so?  replied  Chii-hsin.  Men- 
cius then  charged  home  upon  him  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
saying  they  were  equivalent  to  his  losing  his  place  in  the  ranks. 
The  governor  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that  those  sufferings 
were  a  consequence  of  the  general  policy  of  the  State.  To  this  the 
other  replied,  '  Here  is  a  man  who  receives  charge  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  of  another,  undertaking  to  feed  them  for  him; — of  course  he 
must  search  for  pasture-ground  and  grass.  If,  after  searching  for 
those,  he  cannot  find  them,  will  he  return  his  charge  to  the  owner?  or 
will  he  stand  by  and  see  them  die  ?'  The  governor's  reply  was, 
'  Herein  I  am  guilty4.' 

When   Mencius  presented   himself  at  the  capital   of  the  State,  he 

1  Bk.  IV.  Pt.  II.  xxxii.     a  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  xiv.     3  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  v.     » Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  iv. 
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was  honourably  received  by  the  king.  Many  of  the  conversations 
with  the  sovereign  and  officers  which  are  scattered  through  the  seven 
Books,  though  the  first  and  second  are  richest  in  them,  must  be 
referred  to  this  period.  The  one  which  is  first  in  place1.,  and  which 
contains  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  philosopher's  views  on  govern- 
ment,' was  probably  first  likewise  in  time2.  It  sets  forth  the  grand 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  royal  government, — a  heart  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  impatient  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  eager 
to  protect  them  and  make  them  happy;  it  brings  home  to  king 
Hsunn  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  without  such  a  heart,  and 
presses  on  him  the  truth  that  his  not  exercising  it  was  from  a  want 
of  will  and  not  from  any  lack  of  ability;  it  exposes  unsparingly  the 
errors  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing;  and  concludes  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  outlines  and  happy  issues  of  a  true  royal  sway. 

Of  this  nature  were  all  Mencius's  communications  with  the 
sovereign;  but  he  lays  himself  open  in  one  thing  to  severe  censure. 
Afraid  apparently  of  repelling  the  prince  from  him  by  the  severity 
of  his  lessons,  he  tries  to  lead  him  on  by  his  very  passions.  '  I  am 
fond  of  beauty,'  says  the  king,  '  and  that  is  in  the  way  of  my 
attaining  to  the  royal  government  which  you  celebrate.'  'Not  at 
all,'  replies  the  philosopher.  '  Gratify  yourself,  only  do  not  let 
your  doing  so  interfere  with  the  people's  getting  similar  enjoyment* 
for  themselves'.1  So  the  love  of  money,  the  love  of  war,  and  the 
love  of  music  are  dealt  with.  Mencius  thought  that  if  he  could 
only  get  the  good  of  the  people  to  be  recognised  by  Hsiian  as  the 
great  aim  which  he  was  to  pursue,  his  tone  of  mind  would  be  so 
elevated,  that  the  selfish  passions  and  gratifications  of  which  he  was 
the  slave. would  be  purified  or  altogether  displaced.  And  so  it  would 
have  been.  Where  he  fails,  is  in  putting  his  points  as  if  benevolence 
and  selfishness,  covetousness  and  generosity  might  exist  together. 
Chinese  moralists  rightly  find  fault  with  him  in  this  respect,  and  say 
that  Confucius  never  condescended  to  such  a  style  of  argument. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  cordiality  of  the  king's  reception 
of  him,  and  the  freedom  with  which  Mencius  spoke  his  mind  at 
their  interviews,  a  certain  suspiciousness  appears  to  have  been  main- 
tained between  them.  Neither  of  them  would  bend  to  the  other. 

i  Bk.  I.  Pt.  I.  vii.  2  I  judge  that  this  was  the  first  st'/ conversation  between  king 
Hsiian  and  Mencius,  because  of  the  inquiry  with  which  the  king  opens  it, — 'May  I  be 
informed  by  you  of  the  transactions  of  Hwan  of  Ch'i,  and  W3.n  of  Tsin?'  A  very  brief 
acquaintance  with  our  philosopher  would  have  taught  him  that  he  was  the  last  person 
to  apply  to  about  those  characters.  n  Hk.  I.  Pt.  II.  i.  iii.  v;  et  al. 
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Mencius  would  not  bow  to  the  royal  state ;  Hsiian  would  not  vail 
bonnet  to  the  philosopher's  cloak.  We  have  one  amusing  instance 
of  the  struggles  to  which  this  sometimes  gave  rise.  One  day  Men- 
cius was  preparing  to  go  to  court  of  his  own  free  will,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  king,  saying  he  had  intended  to  come 
and  see  him,  but  was  prevented  by  a  cold,  and  asking  whether 
Mencius  would  not  appear  at  the  audience  next  morning.  Mencius 
saw  that  this  was  a  device  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  avoid  stooping 
to  visit  him,  and  though  he  had  been  about  to  go  to  court,  he  replied 
at  once  that  he  was  unwell.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  the  king's 
falsehood  with  one  of  his  own. 

He  did  not  wish,  however,  that  the  king  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  and  went  out  next  morning  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence.  He 
supposed  that  messengers  would  be  sent  from  the  court  to  inquire 
about  his  health,  and  that,  when  they  took  back  word  that  he  had 
gone  out  visiting,  the  king  would  understand  how  his  sickness  of  the 
day  before  was  only  feigned. 

It  happened  as  he  expected.  The  king  sent  a  messenger,  and  his 
physician  besides.  Mencius  being  out,  they  were  received  by  Mang 
Chung,  either  his  son  or  cousin,  who  complicated  the  affair  by  an 
invention  of  his  own.  '  To-day,'  he  said,  'he  was  a  little  better,  and 
hastened  to  go  to  court.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  reached  it 
by  this  time  or  not.'  No  sooner  were  the  visitors  gone  with  this 
story,  than  he  sent  several  persons  to  look  for  the  philosopher,  and 
urge  him  to  go  the  court  before  he  returned  home. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  a  full  account  of  the  matter  should 
reach  the  royal  ears;  and  to  accomplish  this,  Mencius  neither  went 
home  nor  to  court,  but  spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
high  officers.  They  had  an  animated  discussion.  The  officer  accused 
Mencius  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  king.  The  philosopher  replied 
that  no  man  in  Ch'i  showed  so  much  respect  for  the  sovereign  as  he 
did,  for  it  was  only  he  who  brought  high  and  truly  royal  subjects 
under  his  notice. 

'That,'  said  the  officer,  'is  not  my  meaning.  The  mle  is — "When 
the  prince's  order  calls,  the  carriage  must  not  be  waited  for."  You 
were  going  to  the  court,  but  when  you  heard  the  king's  message,  you 
did  not  do  so.  This  seems  not  in  accordance  with  that  rule.'  Mencius 
explained: — 'There  are  three  things  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
honourable, — nobility,  age,  and  virtue.  In  courts,  nobility  holds  the 
first  place;  in  villages,  age;  and  for  helping  one's  generation  and 
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presiding  over  the  people,  the  other  two  are  not  equal  to  virtue. 
The  possession  of  one  of  the  three  does  not  authorise  the  despising 
of  one  who  has  the  other  two. 

'A  prince  who  is  to  accomplish  great  deeds  will  have  ministers 
whom  he  does  not  call  to  go  to  see  him.  When  he  wishes  to  consult 
with  them,  he  goes  to  them.  The  prince  who  does  not  honour  the 
virtuous,  and  delight  in  their  ways  of  doing,  10  this  extent,  is  not 
worth  having  to  do  with. 

'There  was  T'ang  with  I  Yin:— he  first  learned  of  him,  and 
then  made  him  his  minister;  and  so  without  difficulty  he  became 
sovereign.  There  was  the  duke  Hwan  with  Kwan  Chung: — he 
first  learned  of  him,  and  then  made  him  his  minister;  and  so 
without  difficulty  he  became  chief  of  all  the  princes. 

4  So  did  T'ang  behave  to  I  Yin,  and  the  duke  Hwan  to  Kwan 
Chung,  that  they  would  not  venture  to  call  them  to  go  to  them.  If 
'Kwan  Chung  might  not  be  called  to  him  by  his  prince,  how  much 
less  may  I  be  called,  who  would  not  play  the  part  of  Kwan  Chung  '  ! ' 

We  are  to  suppose  that  these  sentiments  were  'conveyed  to  the 
king  by  the  officer  with  whom  Mencius  spent  the  night.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  exposition  of  them  could  only  be  effected  in  such  a  round- 
about manner,  and  was  preceded  by  such  acts  of  prevarication.  But 
where  the  two  parties  were  so  suspicions  of  each  other,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  they  separated  before  long.  Mencius  resigned  his 
honorary  appointment,  and  prepared  to  return  to  Tsau.  On  this 
occasion  king  Hsiian  visited  him,  and  after  some  complimentary 
expressions  asked  whether  he  might  expect  to  see  him  again. 
'  I  dare  not  request  permission  to  visit  you  at  any  particular  titne^ 
replied  Mencius,  'but,  indeed,  it  is  what  I  desire2.' 

The  king  made  another  attempt  to  detain  him,  and  sent  an  officer, 
called  Sliih,  to  propose  to  him  to  remain  in  the  State,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  have  a  house  large  enough  to  accommodate 
his  disciples,  and  an  allowance  of  ten  thousand  measures  of  grain 
to  support  them.  All  Mencius's  efforts  had  not  sufficed  to  make 
king  Hsiian  and  his  ministers  understand  him.  They  thought  he 
was  really  actuated  like  themselves  by  a  desire  for  wealth.  .He 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal,  and  pointed  out  the  folly  of 

'  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  ii.  -  Rk.  II.  Pt.  II.  x.  I  consider  that  this  chapter,  and  others 
here  referred  to,  belong  to  Mt-ncius's  first  departure  from  Ch'i.  I  do  so  because  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  king  and  his  officers  would  not  have  understood  him  better  by  the 
end  of  his  second  residence.  Moreover,  while  Mencius  retires,  his  language  in  x.  2  and 
xi.  5,  6  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  leaves  an  opening  for  him  to  return  again. 
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it,  considering  that  he  had  already  declined  a  hundred  thousand 
measures  in  holding  only  an  honorary  appointment1. 

So  Mencius  turned  his  back  on  Ch'i ;  but  he  withdrew  with  a 
slow  and  lingering  step,  stopping  three  nights  in  one  place,  to  afford 
the  king  an  opportunity  to  recall  him  on  a  proper  understanding. 
Some  reproached  him  with  his  hesitancy,  but  he  sufficiently  explained 
himself.  'The  king,'  he  said,  'is,  after  all,  one  who  may  be  made 
to  do  good.  If  he  were  to  use  me,  would  it  be  for  the  happiness 
of  Ch'i  only?  It  would  be  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  I.  am  hoping  that  the  king  will  change ;  I  am 
daily  hoping  for  this. 

'  Am  I  like  one  of  your  little-minded  people  ?  They  will  remon- 
strate with  their  prince,  and  on  their  remonstrance  not  being 
accepted,  they  get  angry,  and,  with  their  passion  displayed  in  their 
countenance,  they  take  their  leave,  and  travel  with  all  their  strength 
for  a  whole  day;  before  they  will  rest'.'  • 

7.  After  he  left  Ch'i,  Mencius  found  a  home  for  some  time  in  the 
small  principality  of  T'ang,  on  the  south  of  Ch'i,  in  the  ruler  of 
Mencius  in  which  he  had  a  sincere  admirer  and  docile  pupil. 
L5vini~Ch?hto  He  did  not  P^ceed  thither  immediately,  however, 
B.C.  318.  but  seems  to  have  taken  his  way  to  Sung,  which 

consisted  mostly  of  the  present  department  of  Kwei-tei  in  Ho-nan3. 
There  he  was  visited  by  the  crown-prince  of  T'ang,  who  made  a  long 
detour,  while  on  a  journey  to  Ch'u,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him. 
The  philosopher  discoursed  on  the  goodness  of  human  nature,  and 
the  excellent  ways  of  Yao  and  Shun.  His  hearer  admired,  but 
doubted.  He  could  not  .forget,  however,  and  the  lessons  which  he 
received  produced  fruit  before  long. 

2  I  have  said  in  a  note.  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  x.  5,  that  100,000  chung  was  the  fixed  allowance 
of  a  fiftrj  which  Mencius  had  declined  to  receive.  When  we  look  narrowly  into  the  matter, 
however,  we  see  that  this  could  hardly  be  the  case.  It  is  known  that  four  measures  were 
used  in  Ch'i, — the  J^  f  T|£ (  3£  and  ^^  and  that  a  chung  was=ten  Fu,  or  six  ~&  and  four 
t&u.  io,oooc/iu>i°-  would  thtis=64,ooo  stone,  and  Mencius  declined  640,000  stone  of  grain. 
No  officer  of  Ch'i  could  have  an  income  so  much  as  that.  The  measures  of  the  Han  dynasty 
are  ascertained  to  have  been  only  one-fifth  the  capacity  of  the  present.  Assuming  that  those 
of  Chau  and  Han  agreed,  and  bringing  the  above  computations  to  the  present  standard, 
Mencius  was  offered  an  annual  amount  of  12,800  stone  of  grain  for  his  disciples,  and  he 
had  himself  refused  in  all  128,000  stone.  With  this  reduction,  and  taking  any  grain  we 
please  as  the  standard  of  valuation,  the  amount  is  still  much  beyond  what  we  can  suppose 
to  have  been  a  )Jf||J's  salary. — |||j  -^  fct[  supposes  that  Mencius  intends  by  100,000  c/imig 
the  sum  of  the  income  during  all  the  years  he  had  held  his  honorary  office.  2  Bk.  II.  Pt. 
ll.  xii.  3  This  is  gathered  from  Bk.  III.  Ft'  I.  i.  i,  where  the  crown-prince  of  T'ang 
visits  Mencius,  and  from  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II,  iii,  where  his  accepting  a  gift  in  Sung  appears  to 
to  have  been  subsequent  to  his  refusing  one  in  Ch'i. 
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From  Sung  Mencius  returned  to  Tsdu,  by  way  of  Hsieh.  •  In 
both  Sung  and  Hsieh  he  accepted  large  gifts  from  the  rulers,  which 
help  us  in  some  measure  to  understand  how  he  could  maintain  an 
expenditure  which  must  have  been  great,  and  which  gave  occasion 
also  for  an  ingenious  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
guided  his  course  among  the  princes.  '  When  you  were  in  Ch'i,' 
said  one  of  his  disciples,  '  you  refused  a  hundred  yi  of  fine  gold, 
which  the  king  sent,  while  in  Sung  you  accepted  seventy  yi,  and  in 
Hsieh  fifty.1  If  you  were  right  in  refusing  [the  gift  in  the  first  case, 
you  did  wrong  in  accepting  it  in  the  other  two.  If  you  were  right 
in  accepting  it  in  those  two  cases,  you  were  wrong  in  refusing  it  in 
Ch'i.  You  must  accept  one  of  these  alternatives.'  'I  did  right 
in  all  the  cases,'  replied  Mencius.  'When  I  was  in  Sung,  I  was 
about  to  undertake  a  long  journey.  Travellers  must  be  provided 
with  what  is  necessary  for  their  expenses.  The,  prince's  message 
was — "  a  present  against  travelling  expenses ; "  why  should  I  have 
declined  the  gift?  In  Hsieh  I  was  under  apprehensions  for  my 
safety,  and  taking  measures  for  my  protection.  The  message  was — 
14 1  have  heard  you  are  taking  measures  to  protect  yourself,  and 
send  this  to  help  you  in  procuring  arms."  Why  should  I  have 
declined  the  gift?  But  when  I  was  in  Ch'i,  I  had  no  occasion  for 
money.  To  send  a  man  a  gift  when  he  has  no  occasion  for  it  is  to 
bribe  him.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  superior  man  should  be  taken 
with  a  bribe2?' 

Before  Mencius  had  been  long  in  Tsdu,  the  crown-prince  of  T'ang 
succeeded  to  the  rule  of  the  principality,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
lessons  which  he  had  heard  in  Sung,  sent  an  officer  to  consult  the 
philosopher  on  the  manner  in  which  he  should  perform  the  funeral 
and  mourning  services  for  his  father1.  .Mencius  of  course  advised 
him  to  carry-  out  in  the  strictest  manner  the  ancient  regulations. 
The  new  prince's  relatives  and  the  officers,  of  the  State  opposed,  but 

1  I  have  supposed  in  the  translation,  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  iii.  i,  that  the  metal  of  these 
gifts  was  silver  and  not  gold.  KJ  =g:  i*  however,  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  we  ought 
to  understand  that  it  was  gold.  (See  jj^^jfjlfcffi.  ^-^  /J£2^^p^|^,  P-  6.)  Pressed 
with  the  objection  that  2,400  ounces  of  gold  seems  too  large  a  sum,  he  goes  on  to  make 
it  appear  that  under  the  Ch'in  dynast}-,  ayi  or  twenty-four  ounces  of  gold  was  only  equal 
to  15,000  cash,  or  fifteen  taels  of  silver  of  the  present  day!  This  is  a  point  on  which  I  do 
not  know  that  we  can  attain  any  positive  certainty.  '-  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  iii.  3  Bk.  III.  Pt 
I.  ii.  The  note  of  time  which  is  relied  on  as  enabling  us  to  follow  Mencius  here  is  the 
intimation,  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  xiv,  that '  Ch'i  was  about  to  fortify  Hsieh.'  This  is  referred  to 
B.C.  320,  when  king  Hsiian  appointed  his  brother  in  MR  over  the  dependency  of  Hsieh, 
and  took  measures  to  fortify  it. 
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ineffectually.     Mencius's   counsel    was   followed,    and    the    effect    was 
great.     Duke  WSn  became  an  object  of  general  admiration. 

By  and  by  Mencius  proceeded  himself  to  T'ang.  We  may  suppose 
that  he  was  invited  thither  by  the  prince  as  soon  as  the  rules  of 
mourning  would  allow  his  holding  free  communication  with  him. 
The  chapters  which  give  an  account  of  their  conversations  are  really 
interesting.  Mencius  recommended  that  attention  should  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  education.  He 
would  have  nourishment  secured  both  for  the  body  and  the  mind 
of  every  subject1.  When  the  duke  was  lamenting  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed  from  his  powerful  and  encroaching  neighbours, 
Mencius  told  him  he  might  adopt  one  of  two  courses ; — either  leave 
his  State,  and  like  king  T'di  go  and  find  a  settlement  elsewhere,  or 
be  prepared  to  die  for  his  patrimony.  'If  you  do  good,v  said  he, 
'among  your  descendants  in  after  generations  there  will  be  one 
who  shall  attain  to  the  royal  dignity.  But  results  are  with 
Heaven.  What  is  Ch'i  to  you,  O  prince?  Be  strong  to  do  good. 
That  is  all  your  business2.' 

After  all,  nothing  came  of  Mencius's  residence  in  T'ang.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  made  him  leave  it.  Confucius  said  that, 
if  any  of  the  princes  were  to  employ  him,  he  should  achieve  some- 
thing considerable  in  twelve  months,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  the  government  would  be  perfected ;{.  Mencius  taught  that, 
in  his  time,  with  half  the  merit  of  former  days  double  the  result 
might  be  accomplished4.  Here  in  T'ang  a  fair  field  seemed  to  be 
afforded  him,  but  he  was  not  able  to  make  his  promise  good. 
Possibly  the  good  purposes  and  docility  of  duke  Wan  may  not  have 
held  out,  or  Mencius  may  have  fo  mid  that  it  was  easier  to  theorise 
about  government,  than  actually  to  carry  it  on.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  "we  find  him  in  B.C.  319  at  the  court  of  king 
Hui  of  Liang. 

Before  he  left  T'ang,  Mencius  had  his  rencounter  with  the  disciples 
of  the  '  shrike-tongued  barbarian  of  the  South,'  one  Hsii  Hsing,  who 
came  to  T'ang  on  hearing  of  the  reforms  which  were  being  made  at 
Mencius's  advice  by  the  duke  Wan.  This  was  one  of  the  dreamy 
speculators  of  the  time,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.  He  pre- 
tended to  follow  the  lessons  of  Shan-nang,  one  of  the  reputed  founders 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  father  of  husbandry,  and  came  to  T'ang  with 

1  Bk.  III.  Pt.  I.  iii.  *  Bk.  II.  Pi.  II.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  3  Confucian  Analects,  XIII.  x. 
4  Bk.  II.  Pt.  I.  i.  13. 
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his  plough  upon  his  shoulder,  followed  by  scores  of  followers,  all 
wearing  the  coarsest  clothes,  and  supporting  themselves  by  making 
mats  and  sandals.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  l  the  magistrates 
should  be  labouring-men.'  He  would  have  the  sovereign  grow  his 
own  rice,  and  cook  his  own  meals.  Not  a  few  of  '  The  Learned ' 
were  led  away  by  his  doctrines,  but  Mencius  girt  up  his  loins  to 
oppose  the  heresy,  and  ably  vindicated  the  propriety  of  a  division 
of  labour,  and  of  a  lettered  class  conducting  the  government.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  appearance  of  Hsu  Hsing,  and  the  countenance 
shown  to  him,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Mencius's 
leaving  the  State. 

8.  Liang  was  another  name  for  Wei,  one  of  the  States  into  which 

Tsin  had  been  divided.     King  Hui,  early   in  his  reign,  B.C.  364,  had 

made    the    citv  of    TaMiang,   in  the  present  department 

Mencms  in  A.  •  .  .. 

Liang ;— B.C.  of  K'ai-fSng,  his  capital,  and  given  its  name  to  his 
whole  principality.  It  was  the  year  before  his  death, 
when  Mencius  visited  him1.  A  long,  stormy,  and  disastrous  rule 
was  about  to  terminate,  but  the  king  was  as  full  of  activity  and 
warlike  enterprise  as  ever  he  had  been.  At  his  first  interview  with 
Mencius,  he  addressed  him  in  the  well-known  words,  'Venerable 
Sir,  since  you  have  not  counted  it  far  to  come  here,  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  //,  may  I  presume  that  you  are  likewise  provided  with 
counsels  to  profit  my  kingdom  ?  '  Mencius  in  reply  starts  from  the 
word  profit,  and  expatiates  eloquently  on  the  evil  consequences  that 
must  ensue  from  making  a  regard  to  profit  the  ground  of  conduct  or 
the  rule  of  policy.  As  for  himself,  his  theme  must  be  benevolence 
and  righteousness.  On  these  he  would  discourse,  but  on  nothing 
else,  and  in  following  them  a  prince  would  obtain  true  and  sure 
advantages. 

Only  five  conversations  are  related  between  king  Hui  and  the 
philosopher.  They  are  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  which  has  just 
been  described,  and  of  those  which  he  had  with  king  Hsuan  of  Ch'i. 

1  There  are  varir  us  difficulties  about  the  reign  of  king  Hui  of  Liang.  Sze-ma  Ch'ien 
makes  it  commence  in  369  and  terminate  in  334.  A  He  is  then  succeeded  by  Hsiang  (f|)' 
where  reign  ends  in  318  ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Ai  (^.)  till  295.  What  are  called  'The 
BambooBooks'  (^^)extendHui's  reign  to  B.c.3i8,and  the  next  twenty  years  are  assigned 
to  king  Ai.  'The  Annals  of  the  Nation'  (which  are  compiled  from  'The  General  Mirror  of 
History'  BH^]  )  follow  the  Bamboo  Books  in  the  length  of  king  HAi's  reign,  but  make 
him  followed  by  Hsiang;  and  take  no  note  of  a  king  Ai. — From  Mencius  we  may  be  assured 
that  Hxli  was  succeeded  by  Hsiang,  and  the  view  of  his  Life,  which  I  have  followed  in  this 
sketch,  leads  to  the  longer  period  assigned  to  his  reign. 
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There  is  the  same  freedom  of  expostulation,  or,  rather,  boldness  of 
reproof,  and  the  same  unhesitating  assurance  of  the  success  that 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  his  principles.  The  most  remarkable 
is  the  third,  where  we  have  a  sounder  doctrine  than  where  he  tells 
king  Hsuan  that  his  love  of  beauty  and  money  and  valour  need  not 
interfere  with  his  administration  of  royal  government.  Hili  is 
boasting  of  his  diligence  in  the  government  of  his  State,  and 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  as  far  beyond  those  of 
any  of  the  neigbouring  rulers,  and  wondering  how  he  was  not  more 
prosperous  than  they.  Mencius  replies,  '  Your  Majesty  is  fond  of 
war  ; — let  me  take  an  illustration  from  it.  The  drums  sound,  and 
the  weapons  are  crossed,  when  suddenly  the  soldiers  on  one  side 
throw  away  their  coats  of  mail,  trail  their  weapons  behind  them, 
and  run.  Some  of  them  run  a  hundred  paces,  and  some  run  only 
fifty.  What  would  you  think  if  those  who  run  fifty  paces  were  to 
laugh  at  those  who  run  a  hundred  paces?'  4  They  may  not  do  so,' 
said  the  king ;  '  they  only  did  not  run  a  hundred  paces,  but  they 
also  ran.'  '  Since  your  Majesty  knows  this,'  was  the  reply,  '  you 
need  not  hope  that  your  people  will  become  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.'  The  king  was  thus  taught 
that  half-measures  would  not  do.  Royal  government,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  carried  out  faithfully  and  in  its  spirit. 

King  Hui  died  in  B.C.  319,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
king  Hsiang.  Mencius  appears  to  have  had  but  one  interview  with 
him.  When  he  came  out  from  it,  he  observed  to  some  of  his  friends  : 
— '  When  I  looked  at  him  from  a  distance,  lie  did  not  appear  like  a 
sovereign  ;  when  I  drew  near  to  him,  I  saw  nothing  venerable  about 
him1.' 

It  was  of  no  use  to  remain  any  longer  in  Liang ;  he  left  it,  and 
we  meet  with  him  again  in  Ch'i. 

9.  Whether  he  returned  immediately  to  Ch'i  we  cannot  tell,  but 

the    probability    is   that   he    did,    and    remained    in    it    till    the   year 

Mencius    the     B'C>  311*'     When  he  left  it  about  seven  years  before, 

second  time  in     he  had  made  provision    for  his   return    in    case    of   a 

Ch'i; — toB. 0.311.      1  ........          TT   ••  ATM  1  -1  1 

change  of  mind  in  king  Hsuan.     The  philosopher,  I 

1  Bk.  I.  Pt.  I.  vi.  2  This  conclusion  is  adopted  because  it  was  in  311  that  Yen  rebelled, 
when  the  king  said  that  he  was  very  much  ashamed  when  he  thought  of  Mencius,  who  had 
strongly  condemned  his  policy  towards  the  State  ofYen. — This  is  another  case  in  which  the 
chronology  is  differently  laid  down  by  the  authorities,  Sze-tna  Ch'ien  saying  that  Yen  was 
taken  by  king  Min  (*£&  ^|£),  the  son  and  successor  of  Hsuan. 
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apprehend,  was  content  with  an  insufficient  assurance  of  such  an 
alteration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  went  back;  and  took  an  appoint- 
ment again  as  a  high  noble. 

If  he  was  contented  with  a  smaller  reformation  on  the  part  of  the 
king  than  he  must  have  desired,  Mencins  was  not  himself  different 
from  what  he  had  been.  In  the  court  and  among  the  high  officers 
his  deportment  was  equally  unbending ;  he  was  the  same  stern 
mentor. 

Among  the  officers  was  one  Wang  Hwan,  called  also  Tsze-ao,  a 
favourite  with  the  king,  insolent  and  presuming.  Him  Mencius 
treated  with  an  indifference  and  even  contempt  which  must  have 
been  very  provoking.  A  large  party  were  met  one  time  at  the 
house  of  an  officer  who  had  lost  a  son,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
their  condolences.  Mencius  was  among  them,  when  suddenly  Wang 
Hwan  made  his  appearance.  One  and  another  moved  to  do  him 
honour  and  win  from  him  a  smile, — all  indeed  but  Mencius,  who 
paid  no  regard  to  him.  The  other  complained  of  the  rudeness,  but 
the  philosopher  could  show  that  his  conduct  was  only  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Propriety1. 

Another  time,  Mencius  was  sent  as.  the  chief  of  a  mission  of 
condolence  to  the  court  of  T'ang,  Wang  Hwan  being  the  assistant 
commissioner.  Every  morning  and  evening  he  waited  upon  Mencius, 
who  never  once  exchanged  a  word  with  him  on  the  business  of  their 
mission2. 

Now  and  then'  he  became  the  object  of  unpleasant  remark  and 
censure.  At  his  instigation,  an  officer,  Ch'i  WS,  remonstrated  with 
the  king  on  some  abuse,  and  had  in  consequence  to  resign  his  office. 
The  people  were  not  pleased  with  Mencius,  thus  advising  others  to 
their  harm,  and  yet  continuing  to  retain  his  own  position  undis- 
turbed. '  In  the  course  which  he  marked  out  for  Ch'i  Wa,'  they 
said,  '  he  did  well,  but  we  do  not  know  as  to  the  course  which  he 
pursues  for  himself.'  The  philosopher,  however,  was  never  at  a  loss 
in  rendering  a  reason.  He  declared  that, -as  his  office  was  honorary 
he  could  act  '  freely  and  without  restraint  either  in  going  forward  or 
retiring3.'  In  this  matter  we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  con. 
demnation  than  with  the  defence. 

Some  time  during  these  years  there  occurred  the  death  of 
Mencius's  excellent  mother.  She  had  been  with  him  in  Ch'i,  and 

1  Bk.  IV.  Pt.  II.  xxvii.  -'  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  vi.  3  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  v. 
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he  carried  the  coffin  to  L,ii,  to  bury  it  near  the  dust  of  his  father 
and  ancestors.  The  'funeral  was  a  splendid  one.  Meiicitis  perhaps 
erred  in  having  it  so  from  his  dislike  to  the  Mohists,  who  advocated 
a  spare  simplicity  in  all  funeral  matters1.  His  arrangements  certainly 
excited  the  astonishment  of  some  of  his  own  disciples2,  and  were  the 
occasion  of  general  remark'5.  He  defended  himself  on  the  ground 
that  '  the  superior  man  will  not  for  all  the  world  be  niggardly  to  his 
parents,'  and  that,  as  he  had  the  means,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  give  all  the  expression  in  his  power  to  his  natural  feelings. 

Having  paid  this  last  tribute  of  filial  duty,  Mencius  returned  to 
Ch'i,  but  he  could  not  appear  at  court  till  the  three  years  of  his 
mourning  were  accomplished4.  It  could  not  be  long  after  this  when 
trouble  and  confusion  arose  in  Yen,-  a  large  State  to  the  north-west 
of  Ch'i,  in  the  present  Chih-li.  Its  prince,  who  was  a  poor  weakling, 
wished  to  go  through  the  sham  of  resigning  his  throne  to  his  prime 
minister,  understanding  that  he  would  decline  it,  and  that  thus  he 
would  have  the  credit  of  playing  the  part  of  the  ancient  Yao,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  retained  his  kingdom.  The  minister,  however, 
accepted  the  tender,  and,  as  he  proved  a  tyrannical  ruler,  great 
dissatisfaction  arose.  Ch'aii  T'ung,  an  officer  of  Ch'i,  asked  Mencius 
whether  Yen  might  be  smitten.  He  replied  that  it  might,  for  its 
prince  had  no  right  to  resign  it  to  his  minister,  and  the  minister 
no  right  to  receive  it.  'Suppose,'  said  he,  'there  were  an  officer 
here  with  whom  you  were  pleased,  and  that,  without  informing  the 
king,  you  were  privately  to  give  him  your  salary  and  rank  ;  and  sup- 
pose that  this  officer,  also  without  the  king's  orders,  were  privately  to 
receive  them  from  you  : — would  such  a  transaction  be  allowable  ? 
And  where  is  the  difference  between  the  case  of  Yen  and  this 5  ? ' 

Whether  these  sentiments  were  reported  to  king  Hsiian  or  not,  he 
proceeded  to  attack  Yen,  and  found  it  an  easy  prey.  Mencius  was 
charged  with  having  advised  the  measure,  but  he  ingeniously  re- 
pudiated the  accusation.  .'  I  answered  Ch'an  T'ung  that  Yen  might 
be  smitten.  If  he  had  asked  me — "  Who  may  smite  it  ?  "  I  would 
have  answered  him — "  He  who  is  the  minister  of  Heaven  may  smite 
it."  Suppose  the  case  of  a  murderer,  and  that  one  asks  me — "  May 
this  man  be  put  to  death  ?  "  I  will  answer  him — "  He  may."  If  he 

1  Bk.  III.  Pt.  I.  v.  2  *  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  vii.  3  Bk.  I  Pt.  II.  xvi.  4  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  Mencius  stopped  all  the  period  of  mourning  in  Lu,but  the  more  natural  con- 
clusion, Bk.  II.  Pt:  II.  vii.  i,  seems  to  me  that  he  returned  to  Ch'f,  and  stayed  at  Ying, 
without  going  to  court.  5  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  viii. 
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ask  me — "Who  may  put  him  to  death?"  I  will  answer  him — "The 
chief  criminal  judge  may  put  him  to  death."  But  now  with  one 
Yen  to  smite  another  Yen: — how  should  I  have  advised  this?'  This 
reference  to  '  The  minister  of  Heaven '  strikingly  illustrates  what 
was  said  about  the  state  of  China  in  Mencius's  time.  He  tells  us  in 
one  place  that  hostile  States  do  not  correct  one  another,  and  that 
only  the  supreme  authority  can  punish  its  subjects  by  force  of 
arms l.  But  there  was  now  no  supreme  authority  in  China.  He 
saw  in  the  sovereign  but  '  the  shadow  of  an  empty  name.'  His 
conception  of  a  minister  of  Heaven  was  not  unworthy.  He  was  one 
who,  by  the  distinction  which  he  gave  to  talents  and  virtue,  and  by 
his  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  attracted  all  people 
to  him  as  a  parent.  He  would  have  no  enemy  under  heaven,  and 
could  not  help  attaining  to  the  royal  dignity  2. 

King  Hsiian,  after  conquering  and  appropriating  Yen,  tried  to 
get  Mencius's  sanction  of  the  proceeding,  alleging  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  had  effected  the  conquest  as  an  evidence 
of  the  favour  of  Heaven.  But  the  philosopher  was  true  to  himself. 
The  people  of  Yen,  he  said,  had  submitted,  because  they  expected 
to  find  in  the  king  a  deliverer  from  the  evils  under  which  they 
groaned.  If  they  were  pleased,  he  might  retain  the  State,  but  if  he 
tried  to  keep  it  by  force,  there  would  simply  be  another  revolution3. 

The  king's  love  of  power  prevailed.  He  determined  to  keep  his 
prey,  and  ere  long  a  combination  was  formed  among  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  to  wrest  Yen  from  him.  Full  of  alarm  he  again 
consulted  Mencius,  but  got  no  comfort  from  him.  '  Let  him  restore 
his  captives  and  spoils,  consult  with  the  people  of  Yen,  and  appoint 
them  a  ruler ; — so  he  might  be  able  to  avert  the  threatened  attack  V 

The  result  was  as  Mencius  had  predicted.  The  people  of  Yen 
rebelled.  The  king  felt  ashamed  before  the  philosopher,  whose  second 
residence  in  Ch'i  was  thus  brought  to  an  unpleasant  termination. 

10.  We  do  not  know  that  Mencius  visited  any  of  the  princes  after 
this.  On  leaving  Ch'i,  he  took  his  way  again  to  Sung,  the  duke  of 
Mencius  in  i.u :  which  had  taken  the  title  of  king  in  B.C.  318.  A 
—B.C.  309.  report  also  had  gone  abroad  that  he  was  setting 

about  to  practise  the  true  royal  government,  but  Mencius  soon 
satisfied  himself  of  its  incorrectness 5. 

The  last  court  at  which  we  find  him  is  that  of  Lu,  B.C.  309.     The 

1  Bk.  VII.  I't.  II.  ii.  *  Bk.  IT.  Ft.  I.  v.  '  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  x.  *  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  xi. 
5  See  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  v.  vi. 
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duke  P'ing  had  there  called  Yo-chang,  one  of  the  philosopher's 
disciples,  to  his  councils,  and  indeed  committed  to  him  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government.  "When  Mencius  heard  of  it,  he  was 
so  overjoyed  that  he  could  not  sleep  '. 

The  first  appearance  (in  point  of  time)  of  this  Yo-chang  in 
the  seven  Books  is  not  much  to  his  credit.  He  comes  to  Ch'i  in 
the  train  of  Wang  Hwan,  the  favourite  who  was  an  offence  to  the 
philosopher,  and  is  very  sharply  reproved  for  joining  himself  to  such 
a  character  ''for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes2.'  Other  references 
to  him  are  more  favourable!  Mencius  declares  him  to  be  'a  good 
man,'  'a  real  man3.'  He  allows  that  'he  is  not  a  man  of  vigour,' 
nor  'a  man  wise  in  council,'  nor  '  a  man  of  much  information,'  but 
he  says  —  'he  is  a  man  that  loves  what  is  good,'  and  'the  love  of 
what  is  good  is  more  than  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  ;  —  how  much  more  is  it  so  for  the  State  of 


Either  on  his  own  impulse  or  by  Yo-chang's  invitation,  Mencius 
went  himself  also  to  Lil,  hoping  that  the  prince  who  had  committed 
his  government  to  the  disciple  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  the  master.  The  duke  was  informed  of  his  arrival  by 
Yo-chSng,  and  also  of  the  deference  which  he  exacted.  He  resolved 
to  go  and  visit  him  and  invite  him  to  the  court.  The  horses  were 
put  to  the  carriage,  and  the  duke  was  ready  to  start,  when  the  in- 
tervention of  his  favourite,  a  worthless  creature  called  Tsang  Ts'ang, 
diverted  him  from  his  good  purpose.  When  told  by  the  duke  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  the  scholar  Mang,  Ts'ang  said,  '  That  you 
demean  yourself  to  pay  the  honour  of  the  first  visit  to  a  common 
man,  is,  I  apprehend,  because  you  think  that  he  is  a  man  of  talents 
and  virtue.  From  such  men  the  rules  of  ceremonial  proprieties  and 
right  proceed  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  this  Ming's  second  mourning, 
his  observances  exceeded  those  of  the  former.  Do  not  go  to  see  him, 
my  prince.'  The  duke  said,  'I  will  not;  —  and  carriage  and  horses 
were  ordered  back  to  their  places. 

As  soon  as  Yo-chang  had  an  audience  of  the  duke,  he  explained 
the  charge  of  impropriety  which  had  been  brought  against  Mencius  ; 
but  the  evil  was  done.  The  duke  had  taken  his  course.  '  I  told 
him,'  said  Yo-chang,  'about  you,  and  he  was  coming  to  see  you, 
when  Tsang  Ts'ang  stopped  him.'  Mencius  replied  to  him,  'A  man's 

1  Bk.  VI.  Ft.  II.  xiii.        2  Bk.  IV.  Pt.  I.  xxv 
Pt.  II.  xiii. 
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advancement  is  effected,  it  may  be,  by  others,  and  the  stopping  him 
is,  it  may  be,  from  the  efforts  of  others.  But  to  advance  a  man  or 
to  stop  his  advance  is  really  beyond  the  power  of  other  men  ;  my  not 
rinding  in  the  prince  of  Lu  a  ruler  who  would  confide  in  me,  a  id  put 
my  counsels  into  practice,  is  from  Heaven.  How  could  that  scion 
of  the  Tsang  family  cause  me  not  to  find  the  ruler  that  would  suit 
me '  ? ' 

Mencius  appears  to  have  accepted  this  intimation  of  the  will  of 
Heaven  as  final.  He  has  a  remarkable  saying,  that  Heaven  controls 
the  development  of  a  man's  faculties  and  affections,  but  as  there  is 
an  adaptation  in  his  nature  for  these,  the  superior  man  does  not 
say — 'It  is  the  appointment  of  Heaven2.'  In  accordance  with  this 
principle  he  had  striven  long  against  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  threw  his  hopes  of  influencing  the  rulers  of  his  time  again 
and  again  in  the  dust.  On  his  first  leaving  -Lu  we  saw  how  he 
said: — 'Heaven  does  not  yet  wish  that  the  country  should  enjoy 
tranquillity  and  good  order.'  For  about  fifteen  years,  however,  he 
persevered,  if  peradventure  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  Heavenly 
councils.  Now  at  last  he  bowed  in  submission.  The  year  after  and 
he  would  reach  his  grand  climacteric.  We  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
retired  from  courts  and  great  officers.  We  can  but  think  and  con- 
jecture of  him,  according  to  tradition,  passing  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  amid  the  more  congenial  society  of  his  disciples,  discoursing 
to  them,  and  compiling  the  Works  which  have  survived  as  his 
memorial  to  the  present  day. 

ii.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  to  put  to- 
gether the  principal  incidents  of  Mencius's  history  as  they  may  be 
gathered  from  his  Writings.  There  is  no  other  source  of  informa- 
tion about  him,  and  we  must  regret  that  they  tell  us  nothing  of  his 
domestic  life  and  habits.  In  one  of  the  stories  about  his  mother 
there  is  an  allusion  to  his  wife,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
his  marriage  was  not  without  its  bitternesses.  It  is  probable  that 
the  M&ng  Chung,  mentioned  in  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II.  ii,  was  his  son,  though 
this  is  not  easily  reconcileable  with  what  we  read  in  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  v. 
of  a  Mang  Ch'i,  who  was,  according  to  Chao  Ch'i,  a  brother  of  M5ng 
Chung.  We  must  believe  that  he  left  a  family,  for  his  descendants 
form  a  large  clan  at  the  present  day.  Hsi-wSn,  the  fifty-sixth  in 
descent  from  Mencins,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Chia-ching  (A.D.  1522- 

1  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  xvi.  -  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  i.  ii. 
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1566),  constituted  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  college,  and  of  the  Board 
in  charge  of  the  Five  Ching,  which  honour  was  to  be  hereditary  in 
the  family,  and  the  holder  of  it  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  to  his 
ancestor1.  China's  appreciation  of  our  philosopher  could  not  be 
more  strikingly  shown.  Honours  flow  back  in  this  empire.  The 
descendant  ennobles  his  ancestors.  But  in  the  case  of  Mencius,  as 
in  that  of  Confucius,  this  order  is  reversed.  No  excellence  of 
descendants  can  extend  to  them ;  and  the  nation  acknowledges  its 
obligations  to  them  by  nobility  and  distinction  conferred  through 
all  generations  upon  their  posterity. 

SECTION     II. 

HIS   INFLUENCE    AND   OPINIONS. 

i.  Confucius  had  hardly  pa&ed  off  the  stage  of  life  before  his 
merits  began  to  be  acknowledged.  The  duke  Ai,  who  had  neglected 
his  counsels  when  he  was  alive,  was  the  first  to  pronounce  his 
eulogy,  and  to  order  that  public  sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  him. 
His  disciples  proclaimed  their  estimation  of  him  as  superior  to  all 
the  sages  whom  China  had  ever  seen.  Before  long  this  view  of  him 
took  possession  of  the  empire ;  and  since  the  Han  dynasty,  he 
has  been  the  man  whom  sovereign  and  people  have  delighted  to 
honour. 

The  memory  of  Mencius  was  not  so  distinguished.  We  have  seen 
that  many  centuries  elapsed  before  his  Writings  were  received  among 

Acknowledge-  the  Classics  of  the  empire.  It  was  natural  that  under 
cSs  merite'ty"  tlie  same  dynastY  when  this  was  done  the  man  him- 
the  government.  self  should  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  sacrifices 

presented  to  Confusius. 

The  emperor  ShSn  Tsung2,  in  A.D.  1083,  issued  a  patent,  con- 
stituting Mencius  '  Duke  of  the  kingdom  of  Tsau  V  and  ordering  a 
temple  to  be  built  to  him  in  the  district  of  Tsau,  at  the  spot  where 
the  philosopher  had  been  interred.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
enacted  that  he  should  have,  a  place  in  the  temple  of  Confucius,  next 
to  that  of  Yen  Yuan,  the  favourite  disciple  of  the  sage. 

In  A.D.  1330,  the  emperor  Wan  Tsung4,  of  the  Yuan  dynasty, 
made  an  addition  to  Mencius's  title,  and  styled  him  'Duke  of  the 

1  See  Morrison's  Dictionary,  on  Mencius,  character  jfe.        2  $$?£,  A.D.  1068-1083. 

.D.   1330-1333- 
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State  of  Tsiu,  Inferior  Sage1.'  This  continued  till  the  rise  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  the  founder  of  which,  Hung-wu,  had  his  indignation 
excited  in  1372  by  one  of  Mencins's  conversations  with  king  Hsuan. 
The  philosopher  had  said: — 'When  the  prince  regards  his  ministers 
as  his  hands  and  feet,  the  ministers  regard  their  prince  as  their  belly 
and  heart ;  when  he  regards  them  as  his  dogs  and  horses,  they  regard 
him  as  any  other  man  ;  when  he  regards  them  as  ground  or  grass, 
they  regard  him  as  a  robber  and  an  enemy2.'  To  apply  such  names 
as  robber  and  enemy  in  any  case  to  sovereigns  seemed  to  the  imperial 
reader  an  unpardonable  outrage,  and  he  ordered  Mencius  to  be 
degraded  from  his  place  in  the  temples  of  Confucius,  declaring  also 
that  if  any  one  remonstrated  on  the  proceeding  he  should  be  dealt 
with  as  guilty  of  '  Contempt  of  Majesty.' 

The  scholars  of  China  have  never  been  slow  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  its  sages  and  worthies.  Undeterred  by  the  imperial 
threat,  Ch'ien  T'ang^,  a  president  of  the  Board  of  Punishments, 
appeared  with  a  remonstrance,  saying,—'  I  will  die  for  Mencius, 
and  my  death  will  be  crowned  with  glory.'  The  emperor  was  moved 
by  his  earnestness,  and  allowed  him  to  go  scathless.  In  the  following 
year,  moreover,  examination  and  reflection  produced  a  change  of 
mind.  He  issued  a  second  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  Mencius 
by  exposing  heretical  doctrines  and  overthrowing  perverse  speakings, 
had  set  forth  clearly  the  principles  of  Confucius,  and  ought  to  be 
restored  to  his  place  as  one  of  his  assessors4. 

'^R  J19  J>iri  ife  &•  The  ]S  has  been  translated  'second-rate,'  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  depreciating  a  term  as  that,  simply  indicating  that  Mencius  was  second  to  Con- 
fucius. The  title  jSl?  was  first  applied  to  him  by  Chao  Ch'i.  2fik.  IV.  Pt.  II.  iii.  3f|)if . 
4  I  have  taken  this  account  from  '  The  Sacrifical  Canon  of  the  Sage's  Temples'  (vol.  i. 
proleg.  p.  132).  Dr.  Morrison  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  character  Jt>  adds  that 
the  charge  in  the  emperor's  mind  was  produced  by  his  reading  the  remarkable  passage 
in  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  II.  xv,  about  trials  and  hardships  as  the  way  by  which  Heaven  prepares 
men  for  great  services.  He  thought  it  was  descriptive  of  himself,  and  that  he  could  argue 
from  it  a  good  title  to  the  crown; — and  so  he  was  mollified  to  the  philosopher.  It  may 
IK.-  worth  while  to  give  here  the  concluding  remarks  in  '  The  Paraphrase  for  Daily  Lessons, 
Explaining-  the  Meaning  of  the  Four  Books'  (vol.  i.  proleg.  p.  130),  on  the  chapter  of 
Mencius  which  was  deemed  by  the  imperial  reader  so  objectionable  : — '  Mencius  wished 
that  sovereigns  should  treat  their  ministers  according  to  propriety,  and  nourish  them 
with  kindness,  and  therefore  he  used  these  perilous  words  in  order  to  alarm  and  rouse 
them.  As  to  the  other  side,  the  part  of  ministers,  though  the  sovereign  regard  them  as 
his  hands  and  feet,  they  ought  notwithstanding  to  discharge  most  earnestly  their  duties 
of  loyalty  and  love.  Yea,  though  he  regard  them  as  dogs  and  horses,  or  as  the  ground 
and  grass,  they  ought  still  more  to  perform  their  part  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  and 
oblivious  of  their  persons.  They  may  on  no  account  make  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  regarded,  whether  it  be  of  appreciation  or  contempt,  the  standard  by  which 
they  regulate  the  measure  of  their  grateful  service.  The  words  of  Confucius,  that 
the  ruler  should  behave  to  his  ministers  according  to  propriety,  and  the  ministers 
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Iii  1530,  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Chid-ching,  a  general 
revision  was  made  of  the  sacrificial  canon  for  the  sage's  temple,  and 
the  title  of  Mencius  was  changed  into — '  The  philosopher  M£ng, 
Inferior  Sage.'  So  it  continues  to  the  present  da}-.  His  place  is 
the  second  on  the  west,  next  to  that  of  the  philosoper  Tsang. 
Originally,  we  have  seen,  he  followed  Yen  Hui,  but  Hui,  Tsze-sze, 
Tsftng,  and  Maiig  were  appointed  the  sage's  fonr  assessors,  and  had 
their  relative  positions  fixed,  in  1267. 

2  The  second  edict  of  Hung-wu,  restoring  Mencius  to  his  place 
in  the  temples  of  Confucius,  states  fairly  enough  the  services  which 
Estimate  of  he  is  held  to  have  rendered  to  his  country.  The 
Wmself8  and  philosopher's  own  estimate  of  himself  has  partly 
by  scholars.  appeared  in  the  sketch  of  his  Life  1.  He  seemed  to 
start  with  astonishment  when  his  disciple  Kimg-sun  Ch'au  was 
disposed  to  rank  him  as  a  sage2 ;  but  he  also  said  on  one  occasion — 
'  When  sages  shall  rise  up  again,  they  will  not  change  my  words  V 
Evidently,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  mantle  of  Confucius  had  fallen 
upon  him.  A  work  was  to  be  done  in  his  generation,  and  he  felt 
himself  able  to  undertake  it.  After  describing  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  great  Yii,  by  Chau-kung,  and  Confucius,  he 
adds : — '  I  also  wish  to  rectify  men's  hearts,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
those  perverse  doctrines,  to  oppose  their  one-sided  actions,  and 
banish  away  their  licentious  expressions ;  and  thus  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  three  sages  V 

The  place  which  Mencius  occupies  in  the  estimation  of  the  literati 
of  China  may  be  seen  by  the  following  testimonies,  selected  from 
those  appended  by  Chu  Hsi  to  the  prefatory  notice  of  his  Life  in 
the  <  Collected  Comments.' 

Han  Yii5  says,  '  If  we  wish  to  study  the  doctrines  of  the  sages, 
we  must  begin  with  Mencius.'  He  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  Yang 
Tsze-yiin6,  '  Yang  and  Mo  were  stopping  up  the  way  of  truth,  when 
Mencius  refuted  them,  and  scattered  their  delusions  without  diffi- 
culty ; '  and  then  remarks  upon  it : — '  When  Yang  and  Mo  walked 
abroad,  the  true  '  doctrine  had  nearly  come  to  nought.  Though 

serve  their  sovereign  with  faithfulness,  contain  the  unchanging  rule  for  all  ages.'  The 
authors  of  the  '  Daily  Lessons  '  did  their  work  by  imperial  order,  and  evidently  had  the 
fear  of  the  court  before  their  eyes.  Their  language  implies  a  censure  of  our  philo- 
sopher. There  will  ever  be  a  grudge  against  him  in  the  minds  of  despots,  and  their 
creatures  will  be  ready  to  depreciate  him. 

'  See  above,  pp.  23,  24.  2  Bk.  II.  Pt.  I.  ii.  18,  19.  3  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  ix.  10. 

4  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  ix.  13.  •'  vSee  above,  pp.  n,  12.  °  ^  ^p  M  !— died  A.D.  18. 
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Mencins  possessed  talents  and  virtue,  even  those  of  a  sage,  he  did 
not  occupy  the  throne.  He  could  only  speak  and  not  act.  With 
all  his  earnestness,  what  could  he  do?  It  is  owing,  however,  to  his 
words,  that  learners  now-a-days  still  know  how  to  revere  Confucius,  to 
honour  benevolence  and  righteousness,  to  esteem  the  true  sovereign 
and  despise  the  mere  pretender.  But  the  grand  rules  and  laws  of 
the  sage  and  sage-sovereigns  has  been  lost  beyond  the  power  of 
redemption  ;  only  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  was  preserved.  Can  it 
be  said  in  those  circumstances  that  Mencius  had  an  easy  task  ?  Yet 
had  it  not  been  for  him,  we  should  have  been  buttoning  the  lappets 
of  out  coats  on  the  left  side,  and  our  discourse  would  have  been  all 
confused  and  indistinct ; — it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  honoured 
Mencius,  and  consider  his  merit  not  inferior  to  that  of  Yii.' 

One  as£ed  the  philosopher  Ch'ang  '  whether  Mencius  might  be 
pronounced  to  be  a  sage.  He  replied,  '  I  do  not  dare  to  say- 
altogether  that  he  was  a  sage,  but  his  learning  had  reached  the 
extremest  point.'  The  same  great  scholar  also  said: — '  The  merit 
of  Mencius  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sages  is  more  than  can 
be  told.  Confucius  only  spoke  of  benevolence,  but  as  soon  as  Mencius 
opens  his  mouth,  we  hear  of  benevolence  and  righteousness.  Con- 
fucius only  spoke  of  Hie  will  or  mind,  but  Mencins  enlarged  also 
on  tire  nourishment  of  the  passion-nature?  In  these  two  respects 
his  merit  was  great.'  '  Mencius  did  great  service  to  the  world  by 
his  teaching  'the  goodness  of  man's  nature.'  'Mencius  had  a 
certain  amount  of  the  heroical  spirit,  and  to  that  there  always 
belong  some  jutting  corners,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  injurious. 
Yen  Yiian,  all  round  and  complete,  was  different  from  this.  He 
was  but  a  hair's-breadth  removed  from  a  sage,  while  Mencius 
must  be  placed  in  a  lower  rank,  a  great  worthy,  an  inferior  sage.' 
Ch'ang  was  asked  where  what  he  called  the  heroical  spirit  of 
Mencius  could  be  seen.  'We  have  only  to  compare  his  words 
with  those  of  Confucius,''  he  said,  'and  we  shall  perceive  it.  It  is 
like  the  comparison  of  ice  or  crystal  with  a  precious  jade-stone. 
The  ice  is  bright  enough,  but  the  precious  stone,  without  so  much 
brilliancy,  has  a  softness  ;"'d  richness  all  its  ownV  The  scholar 

'  f£  -F  J  see  vol.  i.  proleg.  \, ,  ^. 

This  is  probably  the  original  of  what  appears  in  the  '  Memoires 
concernant  les  Chinois,'  in  the  notice  of  Mencins,  vol.  iii,  and  which 
Thornton  (vol.  ii.  pp.  2r6,  217)  has  faithfully  translated  therefrom  in  the 
following  terms: — '  Confucius,  through  prudence  or  modesty,  often  dissimulated  ; 
he  did  not  always  say  what  he  might  have  said  :  MSng-tsze,  on  the  contrary,  was 
incapable  of  constraining  himself ;  he  spoke  what  he  thought,  and  without  the 
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Yang  l  says  : — '  The  greal  object  of  Mencius  in  his  writings  is  to 
lectify  men's  hearts,  teaching  them  to  preserve  their  heart  and 
nourish  their  nature,  and  to  recover  their  lost  heait.  When  he 
discourses  of  benevolence,  righteousness,  propriety,  and  knowledge, 
he  refers  to  the  principles  of  these  in  the  heart  commiserating, 
feeling  shame  and  dislike,  affected  with  modesty  and  com- 
plaisance, approving  and  disapproving.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
evils  springing  from  perverted  speakings,  he  says—"  Growing  first 
in  the  mind,  they  prove  injurious  to  government."  Wlien  he 
shows  how  a  prince  should  be  served,  he  says — "  Correct  what  is 
wrong  in  his  mind.  Once  rectify  the  prince,  and  the  kingdom  will 
be  settled."  With  him  the  thousand  changes  and  ten  thousand 
operations  of  men  all  come  from  the  mind  or  heart.  If  a  man 
once  rectify  his  heart,  little  else  will  remain  for  him  to  do.  In 
"  The  Great  Learning,"  the  cultivation  of  the  person,  the  regulation 
of  the  family,  the  government  of  the  State,  and  the  tranquillisation 
of  the  empire,  all  have  their  root  in  rectifying  the  heart  and  making 
the  thoughts  sincere.  If  the  heart  be  rectified,  we  recognise  at 
once  the  goodness  of  the  nature.  On  this  account,  whenever 
Mencius  came  into  contact  with  people,  he  testified  that  man's 
nature  is  good.  When  Au-yung-shu 2  says,  that  in  the  lessons 
of  the  sages,  man's  nature  does  not  occupy  the  first  place,  he  is 
wrong.  There  is  nothing  to  be  put  before  this.  Yao.  and  Shun  are 
the  models  for  ten  thousand  ages  simply  because  they  followed 
their  nature.  And  to  follow  our  nature  is  just  to  accord  with 
Heavenly  principle.  To  use  plans  and  arts,  away  from  this,  though 
they  may  be  successful  in  great  achievement,  is  the  selfishness  of 
human  desires,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
sage,  as  earth  is  from  heaven/  I  shall  close  testimonies  with 
a  sentence  from  Chu  Hsi  himself.  He  says: — '  Mencius,  when 
compared  with  Confucius,  always  appears  to  speak  in  too  lofty  a 
style  ;  but  when  we  hear  him  proclaiming  the  goodness  of  man's 

least  fear  or  reserve.  He  resembles  ice  of  the  purest  water,  through  which  we  can  see 
all  its  defects  as  well  as  its  beauties  :  Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  precious 
gem,  which,  though  not  so  pellucid  as  ice,  has  more  strength  and  solidity.'  The  former 
of  these  sentences  is  quite  alien  from  the  style  of  Chinese  thinking  and  expression. 

^  -R-  This  is  fj|  llvf,  styled  ^jt.  t>ut  moie  commonly  referred  to  as  ^  H, 
|lj.  He  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  a  friend  of  the  two  Ch'ang. 
He  has  a  place  in  the  temples  of  Confucius.  2  P|fc  |^F  7R  ^(-  This  was  one  of  China's 
greatest  scholars.  He  has  now  a  place  in  the  temples  of  Confucius. 
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nature,  and  celebrating  Ya"o  and  Shun,  then  we  likewise  perceive 
the  solidity  of  his  discourses1.' 

3.  The  judgment  concerning  our  philosopher  contained  in  the 
above  quotations  will  approve  itself  to  every  one  who  has  carefully 
Correctness  of  perused  his  Works.  The  long  passage  from  Yang 
Sonfes°Ve  Men-  Kwei-sliaii  is  especially  valuable,  and  puts  the  prin- 
cius's  own  pecu-  cipal  characteristic  of  Mencius's  teachings  in  a  clear 
iliTi'is^xposmons  light  Whether  those  teachings  have  the  intrinsic 
of  doctrine.  value  which  is  ascribed  to  them  is  another  question^ 

which  I  will  endeavour  to  discuss  in  the  present  section  without 
prejudice.  But  Mencius's  position  with  reference  to  '  the  doctrines 
of  the  sages'  is  correctly  assigned.  We  are  not  to  look  for  new 
truths  in  him.  And  this  does  not  lead  his  countrymen  to  think  less 
highly  of  him.  I  ventured  to  lay  it  down  as  one  grand  cause  of 
the  position  and  influence  of  Confucius,  that  he  was  simply  the 
preserver  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  exemplifier  and 
expounder  of  the  maxims  of  the  golden  age  of  China.  In  this 
Mencius  must  share  with  him. 

But  while  \ve  are  not  to  look  to  Mencius  for  new  truths,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  natural  character  were  more  striking  than  those 
of  his  master.  There  was  an  element  of  '  the  heroical '  about  him. 
He  was  a  dialectician,  moreover.  If  he  did  not  like  disputing,  as 
he  protested  that  he  did  not,  yet  when  forced  to  it,  he  showed 
himself  a  master  of  the  art.  An  ingenuity,  and  subtlety,  which  we 
cannot  but  enjoy,  often  mark  his  reasonings.  We  have  more 
sympathy  with  him  than  with  Confucius.  He  comes  closer  to  us. 
He  is  not  so  awe-ful,  but  he  is  more  admirable.  The  doctrines  of 
the  sages  take  a  tinge  from  his  mind  in  passing  through  it,  and  it 
is  with  that  Mencian  character  about  them  that  they  are  now  held 
by  the  cultivated  classes  and  by  readers  generally. 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  a  few  passages  illustrative  of  these 
remarks.  Some  might  prefer  to  search  them  out  for  themselves  in 
the  body  of  the  volume,  and  I  am  far  from  intending  to  exhaust  the 
subject.  There  will  be  many  readers,  however,  pleased  to  have  the 
means  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  man  for  themselves  brought  within 
small  compass.  My  next  object  will  be  to  review  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning man's  mental  constitution  and  the  nourishment  of  the 
passion-nature,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  special  service 

'  See    *   ?    &  «   -   +. 
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to  the  cause  of  truth.  That  done,  I  will  conclude  by  pointing  out 
what  I  conceive  to  be  his.  chief  defects  as  a  moral  and  political 
teacher.  To  the  opinions  of  Yang  Chu  and  Mo,  which  he  took 
credit  to  himself  for  assailing  and  exposing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
devote  another  chapter. 

4.     It  was  pointed  out  in  treating  of  the  opinions  of  Confucius, 

that  he  allowed  no   '  right  divine '  to  a  sovereign,  independent  of  his 

specimens    of       exercising  a  benevolent  rule.     This   was  one  of  the 

Mencius's  opin-       topics,    however,   of  which   he  was  shy.     With  Men- 
ions,    and   man-  .  ,  .  P  .       ,,  /TA1 
ner     of    advo-       cms,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  favourite  theme.     The 

eating  them.  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  the  ardour  of  his  disposi- 

tion prompted  him  equally  to  the  free  expression  of  his  convictions 
about  it. 

'  The    people,'    he    said,    '  are   the  most  important  element  in    a 

nation  ;  the   spirits  of   the   land  and  grain  are  the  next  ;  the  sovereign 

On       govern-        ^s   ^ie  lightest.      When   a  prince  endangers  the  altars 

ment.— The  peo-       of  the   spirits  of  the   land  and  grain;   he  is  changed, 

tant    than    the       and    another     appointed    in    his    place.      When    the 

sacrificial  victims  have  been  perfect,  the  millet  in  its 

vessels  all  pure,   and  the  sacrifices  offered  at  their  proper  seasons,  if 

yet  .there  ensue  drought,    or  the   waters   overflow,  the  spirits  of  the 

land. and  grain  are  changed,  and  others  appointed  in  their  place1.' 

1  The  people  are  the  most  important  element  in  a  nation,  and  the 
sovereign  is  the  lightest,-'1 — that  is  certainly  a  bold  and  ringing 
An  unworthy  affirmation.  Mencius  was  not  afraid  to  follow  it  to 
dethronedno?yput  tlle  conclusion  that  the  sovereign  who  was  exercising 
to  death.  an  injurious  rule  should  be  dethroned.  His  existence 

is  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  general  good.  Killing  in 
such  a  case  is  no  murder.  King  Hsiian  once  asked,  '  Was  it  so  that 
T'ang  banished  Chieh,  and  that  king  WTu  smote  Chau?'  Mencius 
replied,  'It  is  so  in  the  records.'  The  king  asked,  '  May  a  minister 
then  put  his  sovereign  to  death  ? '  Our  philosopher's  reply  was: — 
4  He  who  outrages  the  benevolence  proper  to  his  nature  is  called 
a  robber ;  he  who  outrages  righteousness  is  called  a  ruffian.  The 
robber  and  ruffian  we  call  a  mere  fellow.  I  have  heard  of  the 
cutting  off  of  the  fellow  Chan,  but  I  have  not  heard  in  his  case  of 
the  putting  a  sovereign  to  death  V 

With   regard    to    the   ground  of  the  relation   between  -ruler  and 

1    Bk.  Vll.'Pt.  If.  xiv.  2   Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  viii. 
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people,    Mencius  refers  it   very  clearly   to   the   will   of  God.     In  one 
The  ground  of    place  he   adapts  for  his  own  purpose  the  language  of 
IwLf rauie"  ami    ki"S    Wfl    in    the    Shu-ching :-'  Heaven  "having  "  pro- 
P60?16-  •  duced   the   inferior  people,   appointed   for    them    rulers 

and  teachers,  with  the  purpose  that  they  should  be  assisting  to  God, 
and  therefore  distinguished  them  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the 
kingdom1.'  But  the  question  arises— How  can  this  will  of  Heaven 

be   known?     Mencius   has   endeavoured    to    answer   it.      He   says: 

'Heaven  gives  the  throne,  but  its  appointment  is  not  conferred 
with  specific  injunctions.  Heaven  does  not  speak.  It  shows  its  will 
by  a  man's  personal  conduct  and  his  conduct  of  affairs.'  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is : — '  Heaven  sees  according  as  the 
people  see;  Heaven  hears  according  as  the  people  hearV 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  dispute  these  principles.     I  for  one  have- 
no  hesitation   in  admitting  them.     Their  application,   however  must 
An  unworthy    always   be   attended    with    difficulty.      Here    is    a    sove- 
tLroneTbJ6  his    rei&n   who   is   the   ver>'   Averse   of    a    minister   of   God 
relatives.  for  good.      He   ought    to    be    removed,    but    who    is    to 

remove  him?  Mencius  teaches  in  one  passage  that  the  duty  is  to 
be  performed  by  his  relatives  who  are  also  ministers.  The  king 
Hsiian  asked  him  about  the  office  of  chief  ministers.  Mencius  said, 
4  Which  chief  ministers  is  your  Majesty  asking  about?'  'Are  there 
differences  among  them,'  inquired  the  king.  'There  are,'  was  the 
reply  ;  '  there  are  the  chief  ministers  who  are  noble  and  relatives  of 
the  prince,  and  there  are  those  who  are  of  a  different  surname.' 
The  king  said,  '  I  beg  to  ask  about  the  chief  ministers  who  are  noble 
and  relatives  of  the  prince.'  Mencius  answered,  'If  the  prince  have 
great  faults,  they  ought  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  if  he  do  not 
listen  to  them  after  they  have  done  so  again  and  again,  they  ought 
to  dethrone  him.'  The  king  on  this  looked  moved,  and  changed 
countenance.  Mencius  said,  'Let  not  your  Majesty  be  offended. 
You  asked  me,  and  I  dare  not  answer  but  according  to  truth  V 

This  plan  for  disposing  of  an  unworthy  sovereign  has  been  acted 
on  in  China  and  in  other  countries.  It  is  the  best  that  can  be 
virtuous  minis-  adopted  to  secure  the  throne  in  the  ruling  House. 
[e^HeaveTmly  But  where  there  are  no  relatives  that  have  the 
dethrone  a  ruler.  virtue  and  power  to  play  such  a  part,  what  is  to  be 
done?  Mencius  has  'two  ways  of  meeting  this  difficulty.  Contrary 

1    Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  iii.  7.         *   Bk.  V.  Pt.  I.  v.  *   Bk.  V.  Pt.  II.  ix. 
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to  his  general  rule '  for  the  conduct  of  ministers  who  are  not 
relatives,  he  allows  that  even  they  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
take  summary  measures  with  their  sovereign.  His  disciple  Kung-sun 
Ch'iu  said  to  him,  'I  Yin  said,  "I  cannot  be  near  and  see  him  so 
disobedient  to  reason,"  and  therewith  he  banished  T'ai-chid  to  T'ung. 
The  people  were  much  pleased.  When  Tai-chia  became  virtuous 
he  brought  him  back,  and  the  people  were  again  much  pleased. 
When  worthies  are  ministers,  may  they  indeed  banish  their  sove- 
reigns in  this  way  when  they  are  not  virtuous?'  Mencius  replied, 
'  If  they  have  the  same  purpose,  as  I  Yin,  they  may.  If  they  have 
not  the  same  purpose,  it  would  be  usurpation2.'  His  grand  device, 
however,  is  what  he  calls  'the  minister  of  Heaven.'  When  the 
sovereign  has  become  worthless  and  useless,  his  hope  is  that  Heaven 
will  raise  up  some  one  for  the  help  of  the  people  ; — some  one  who 
shall  so  occupy  in  his  original  subordinate  position  as  to  draw  all 
eyes  and  hearts  to  himself3.  Let  him  then  raise  the  standard,  not 
of  rebellion,  but  of  righteousness4,  and  he  cannot  help  attaining  to 
the  highest  dignity.  So  it  was  with  the  great  T'ang ;  so  it  was 
with  the  kings  WSn  and  Wil.  Of  the  last  Mencius  says: — 'There 
was  one  man' — i.e.  the  tyrant  Chan — 'pursuing  a  violent  and  dis- 
orderly course  in  the  kingdom,  and  king  Wu  was  ashamed  of  it.  By 
one  display  of  his  anger,  he  gave  repose  to  all  the  people5.'  He 
would  have  been  glad  if  any  one  of  the  princes  of  his  own  time  had 
been  able  to  vault  in  a  similar  way  to  the  sovereign  throne,  and  he 
went  about  counselling  them  to  the  attempt.  '  Let  your  Majesty, 
said  he  to  king  Hsiian,  'in  like  manner,  by  one  burst  of  anger,  give 
repose  to  all  the  people  of  the  nation.'  This  was  in  fact  advising 
to  rebellion,  but  the  philosopher  would  have  recked  little  of  such  a 
charge.  The  house  of  Chan  had  forfeited  in  his  view  its  title  to  the 
kingdom.  Alas  !•  among  all  the  princes  he  had  to  do  with,  he  did 
not  find  one  who  could  be  stirred  to  so  honourable  an  action. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  Mencius,  putting  forth  the  above  views 
so  boldly  and  broadly,  should  not  be  a  favourite  with  the  rulers  of 
China.  His  sentiments,  professed  by  the  literati,  and  known  and 
read  by  all  the  people,  have  operated  powerfully  to  compel  the 
good  behaviour  of  'the  powers  that  be.'  It  may  be  said  that  they 
encourage  the  aims  of  selfish  ambition,  and  the  lawlessness  of  the 

1  Bk.  V.  Pt.  II.  ix.  i.  2  Bk.  VII.  Pt.  I.  xxxi.  s  Bk,  II.  Pt.  I.  v.  6.  4  ^i|^, 
'  a  raising  of  righteous  soldiers  ; ' — this  is  what  all  rebel  leaders  in  China  profess  to  do. 
5  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  iii.  7- 
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licentious  mob.  I  grant  it.  They  are  lessons  for  the  virtuous,  and 
not  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  but  the  government  of  China 
would  have  been  more  of  a  grinding  despotism,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  them. 

On  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  be  governed  Mencius  only 
differs  from  Confucius  in  the  more  vehement  style  in  which  he 
The  influence  exPresses  his  views.  He  does  not  dwell  so  much  on 
of  personal  char-  the  influence  of  personal  virtue,  and  I  pointed  out,  in 
the  sketch  of  his  Life,  how  he  all  but  compromised  his 
character  in  his  communications  with  king  Hsiian,  telling  him  that  his 
love  of  women,  of  war,  and  of  wealth  might  be  so  regulated  as  not  to 
intertere  with  his  exercise  of  true  royal  government.  Still  he  speaks 
at  times  correctly  and  emphatically  on  this  subject.  He  quotes  Con- 
fucius's  language  on  the  influence  generally  of  superiors  on  inferiors, 
— that  '  the  relation  between  them  is  like  that  between  the  wind  and 
grass ;  the  grass  must  bend  when  the  wind  blows  upon  it l ; '  and  he 
says  himself : — '  It  is  not  enough  to  remonstrate  with  a  sovereign  on 
account  of  the  mal-employment  of  Ministers,  nor  to  blame  errors  of 
government.  It  is  only  the  great  man  who  can  rectify  what  is 
wrong  in  the  sovereign's  mind.  Let  the  prince  be  benevolent,  and 
all  his  acts  will  be  benevolent.  Let  the  prince  be  righteous,  and 
all  his  acts  will  be  righteous.  Let  the  prince  be  correct,  and  all  his 
acts  will  be  correct.  Once  rectify  the  prince,  and  the  kingdom  will 
be  firmly  settled2.' 

But  the  misery  which  he  saw  around  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  anarchy  and  constant  wars  between  State  and  State,  led 
Benevolent  ov-  Men<nus  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  what  he  called 
ernment,  and  its  'a  benevolent  government.'  The  king  Hsiang  asked 
him,  '  Who  can  unite  the  kingdom  under  one  sway  ? ' 
and  his  reply  was,  '  He  who  has  no  pleasure  in  killing  men  can  so 
unite  it3.'  His  being  so  possessed  with  the  sad  condition  of  his  time 
likewise  gave  occasion,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  utterance  of  another 
sentiment  sufficiently  remarkable.  'Never,'  said  he,  'has  he  who 
would  by  his  excellence  subdue  men  been  able  to  subdue  them.  Let 
a  prince  seek  by  his  excellence  to  nourish  men,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  subdue  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should 
become  ruler  of  the  kingdom  to  whom  it  has  not  yielded  the  sub- 
jection of  the  heart4.'  The  highest  style  of  excellence  will  of  course 

1  Bk.  III.  Pt.  I.  ii.  4.     *  Bk.  IV.  Pt.  I.  xx.     s  Bk.  I.  Pt.  I.  vi.     4  .  Pt.  II.  xvi 
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have    its    outgoings   in   benevolence.      Apart   from    that,    it    will    be 
powerless,  as  Mencius  says.     Hi?   words   are   akin   to   those   of   Paul  : 

—  '  Scarcely   for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die  :  yet  peradventure  for 
a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.' 

On  the  effects  of  a  benevolent  rule  he  says:  —  '  Chieh  and  Chan's 
losing  the  throne  arose  from  their  losin  g  the  people  ;  and  to  lose  the 
people  means  to  lose  their  hearts.  There  is  a  way  to  get  the  throne  : 

—  get  the  people,  and  the  throne  is  got-     There  is  a  way  to  get  the 
people:—  get  their  hearts,  and  the  people  are  got.     There  is  a   way 
to  get  their  hearts  :  —  it  is  simply  to  collect  for  them  what  they  like, 
and   not    to   lay    on    them    what    they    dislike.     The    people    turn    to 
a  benevolent  rule  as  water  flows  downwards,   and  as  wild   beasts  fly 
to   the   wilderness.     As  the  otter  aids  the  deep  waters,   driving   the 
fish  into  them,  and  as  the  hawk  aids  the  deep  waters,  driving  the  little 
birds  to  them,  so  Chieh  and  Chshi  aided  T'ang  and  Wu,  driving  the 
people   to  them.     If  among  the  present  sovereigns  of  the  kingdom 
there  were  one  who  loved  benevolence,   all  the  other  princes  would 
aid  him  by  driving  the  people  to  him.     Although  he  wished  not  to 
become  sovereign,  he  could  not  avoid  becoming  so1.' 

Two  principal  elements  of  this  benevolent  rule,  much  insisted 
on  by  Mencius,  deserve  to  be  made  prominent.  They  are  to  be 

found   indicated    in    the    Analects,    and    in    the    older 
To  make  the  peo- 

pie  prosperous,  and  Classics  also,  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  philosopher 
to  set  them  forth»  sharply  defined  in  his  own  style, 


ments  in  a  benevo-  and  to  show  the  connexion  between  them.  They 
are  :  —  that  the  people  be  made  well  off,  and  that  they 
be  educated  ;  and  the  former  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  other. 

Once,  when  Confucius  was  passing  through  Wei  in  company  with 
Yen  Yu,  he  was  struck  with  the  populousness  of  the  State.  The 
disciple  said,  '  Since  the  people  are  thus  numerous,  what  more  shall 
be  done  for  them?'  Confucius  answered,  'Enrich  them.'  'And 
when  they  have  been  enriched,  what  more  shall  be  done  for  them  ?  > 
The  reply  was  —  'Teach  them2.'  This  brief  conversation  contains 
the  germs  of  the  ideas  on  which  Mencius  delighted  to  dwell. 

We  read  in  one  place  :  —  '  L,et  it  be  seen  to  that  their  fields  of  grain 
and  hemp  are  w7ell  cultivated,  and  make  the  taxes  on  them  light  :— 
so  the  people  may  be  made  rich. 

1   Bk.  IV.  Pt.  I.  ix.  -  Confucian  Analects,  XIII.  ix. 
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'  Let  it  be  seen  to  that  they  use  their  resources  of  food  seasonably, 
and  expend  their  wealth  only  on  the  prescribed  ceremonies: — so 
their  wealth  will  be  more  than  can  be  consumed. 

'The  people  cannot  live  without  water  and  fire;  yet  if  you  knock 
at  a  man's  r  oor  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  ask  for  water  and 
fire,  there  is  no  man  who  will  not  give  them,  such  is  the  abundance 
of  these  things.  A  sage  governs  the  kingdom  so  as  to  cause  pulse 
and  grain  to  be  as  abundant  as  water  and  fire.  When  pulse  and 
grain  are  as  abundant  as  water  and  fire,  how  shall  the  people  be 
other  than  virtuous1  ? ' 

Again  he  says: — '  In  good  years  the  youth  of  a  country  are  most 
of  them  good,  while  in  bad  years  they  abandon  themselves  to  evil2.' 

It  is  in  his  conversations,  however,  with  king  Hsiian  of  Ch'i  and 
duke  Wtln  of  T'ang,  that  we  find  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  points 
in  hand.  '  It  is  only  scholars'  — officers,  men  of  a  superior  order — 
k  who,  without  a  certain  livelihood,  are  able  to  maintain  a  fixed 
heart.  As  to  the  people,  if  they  have  not  a  certain  livelihood,  it 
follows  that  they  will  not  have  a  fixed  heart.  And  if  they  have  not 
a  fixed  heart,  there  is  nothing  which  they  will  not  do  in  the  way  of 
self-abandonment,  of  moral  deflection,  of  depravity,  and  of  wild 
license.  When  they  have  thus  been  involved  in  crime,  to  follow 
them  up  and  punish  them : — this  is  to  entrap  the  people.  There- 
fore an  intelligent  ruler  will  regulate  the  livelihood  of  the  people,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that,  above,  they  shall  have  sufficient  wherewith  to 
serve  their  parents,  and,  below,  sufficient  wherewith  to  support  their 
wives  and  children;  that  in  good  years  they  shall  always  be  abun- 
dantly satisfied,  and  that  in  bad  years  they  shall  escape  the  danger 
of  perishing.  After  this  he  may  urge  them,  and  they  will  proceed 
to  \vhat  is  good,  for  in  this  case  the  people  will  follow  after  that 
with  ease3.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  here  on  the  measures  which  Mencius 
recommends  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  livelihood  for  the  people. 
They  embrace  the  regulation  both  of  agriculture  and  commerce.4. 
And  education  would  be  directed  simply  to  illustrate  the  human 
relations'.  What  he  says  on  these  subjects  is  not  without  shrewd- 
ness, though  many  of  his  recommendations  are  inappropriate  to  the 
present  state  of  society  in  China  itself  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 
But  his  principle,  that  good  government  should  contemplate,  and 

1  Bk.  VII.  Pt.  I.  xxiii.  *  Bk.  VI.  It.  I.  vii.  3  Bk.I.  It.  I.  vii.  20,  21;  Bk.  III.  Pt.  I. 
iii.  3.  «  Bk.  III.  It.  I.  iii;.  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  iv;  Bk.  II.  Pt.  I.  v,  <•/<//.  5  Bk.  III.  Pt.  I.  iii.  10. 
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will  be  seen  in,  the  material  wellbeing  of  the  people,  is  worthy  of 
all  honour.  Whether  government  should  interfere  to  secure  the 
education  of  the  people  is  questioned  by  not  a  few.  The  religious 
denomination  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  has  distinguished 
itself  by  opposing  such  a  doctrine  in  England, — more  zealously  per- 
haps than  wisely.  But  when  Mencius  teaches  that  with  the  mass  of 
men  education  will  have  little  success  where  the  life  is  embittered  by 
a  miserable  poverty,  he  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature.  Educationists  now  seem  generally  to  recognise  it,  but 
I  think  it  is  only  .within  a  century  that  it  has  assumed  in  Europe 
the  definiteness  and  importance  with  which  it  appeared  to  Mencius 
here  in  China  two  thousand  years  ago. 

We  saw  how  Mencius,  when  he  was  residing  in  T'ang,  came  into 
contact  with  a  class  of  enthusiasts,  who  advocated  a  return  to  the 
primitive  state  of  society, 

'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span.' 

They   said    that   wise   and   able    princes  should  cultivate  the  ground 

equally  and  along  with  their  people,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 

Necessit    for  a  — ^a*  ^°  nave  granaries,  .arsenals,    and    treasuries    was 

division  of  labour,  an  oppressing  of  the  people.'     Mencius  exposed  those 

and   that   govern-  .  .,          ,         .          ,,  .  . 

mentbe  conducted  errors    very    happily,  showing  the  necessity  to  society 

by  a  lettered  class.  of  a  division  of  labour,  and  that  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  lettered  classs.  '  I  suppose,'  he  said 
to  a  follower  of  the  strange  doctrines,  'that  Hsu  Hsing  sows  grain 
and  eats  the  produce.  Is  it  not  so?'  '  It  is  so,'  was  the  answer. 
'I  suppose  that  he  also  weaves  cloth,  and  wears  his  own  manu- 
facture. Is  it  not  so?'  'No;  Hsu  wears  clothes  of  hair-cloth.' 
'Does  he  wear  a  cap?'  'He  wears  a  cap.'  'What  kind  of  cap?' 
'A  plain  cap.'  'Is  it  woven  by  himself?'  'No;  he  gets  it  in 
exchange  for  grain. '  '  Why  does  Hsu  not  weave  it  himself  ? ' 
'That  would  injure  his  husbandry.'  'Does  Hsu  cook  his  food 
in  boilers  and  earthenware  pans,  and  does  he  plough  with  an  iron 
share?'  'Yes.'  'Does  he  make  those  articles  himself?'  'No;  he 
gets  them  in  exchange  for  grain.'  On  these  admissions  Mencius 
proceeds: — '  The  getting  those  various  articles  in  exchange  for 
grain  is  not  oppressive  to  the  potter  and  the  founder,  and  the  potter 
and  the  founder  in  their  turn,  in  exchanging  their  various  articles 
for  grain,  are  not  oppressive  to  the  husbandman.  How  should  such 
a  thing  be  supposed?  But  why  does  not  Hsii,  on  his  principles, 
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act  the  potter  and  founder,  supplying  himself  with  the  articles 
which  he  uses  solely  from  his  own  establishment?  Why  does  he 
go  confusedly  dealing  and  exchanging  with  the  handicraftsmen  ? 
Why  does  he  not  spare  himself  so  much  trouble?'  His  opponent 
attempted  a  reply:— 'The  business  of  the  handicraftsman  tan  by 
no  means  be  carried  on  along  with  the  business  of  husbandry.' 
Mencius  resumed: — '  Then,  is  it  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
which  alone  can  be  carried  on  along  with  the  practice  of  husbandry? 
Great  men  have  their  proper  business,  and  little  men  have  their 
proper  business.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  any  single  individual, 
whatever  articles  he  can  require  are  ready  to  his  hand,  being 
produced  by  the  various  handicraftsmen: — if  he  must  first  make 
them  for  his  own  use,  this  way  of  doing  would  keep  all  the  people 
running  about  upon  the  roads.  Hence  there  is  the  saying: — u  Some 
men  labour  with  their  minds,  and  some  with  their  strength.  Those 
who  labour  with  their  minds  govern  others;  those  who  labour  with 
their  strength  are  governed  by  others.  Those  who  are  governed 
by  others  support  them;  those  who  govern  others  are  supported  by 
them."  This  a  principle  universally  recognised1.' 

Sir  John  Davis  has  observed  that  this  is  exactly  Pope's  line, 

'And  those  who  think  stili  govern  those  who  toil2.' 

Mencius  goes  on  to  illustrate  it  very  clearly  by  referring  to  the 
labours  of  Yao  and  Shun.  His  opponent  makes  a  feeble  attempt 
at  the  end  ,  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrines  he  had 
embraced: — '  If  Hsu's  doctrines  were  followed  there  would  not  be 
two  prices  in  the  market,  nor  any  deceit  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  boy 
were  sent  to  the  market,  no  one  would  impose  on  him;  linen  and 
silk  of  the  same  length  would  be  of  the  same  price.  So  it  would 
be  with  bundles  of  hemp  and  silk,  being  of  the  same  weight;  with 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  being  the  same  in  quantity;  and  with 
shoes  which  were  the  same  in  size.'  Mencius  meets  this  with 
a  decisive  reply:—  'It  is  the  nature  of  things  to  be  of  unequal 
quality;  some  are  twice,  some  five  times,  some  ten  times,  some 
a  hundred  times,  some  a  thousand  times,  some  ten  thousand  times 
as  valuable  as  others.  If  you  reduce  them  all  to  the  same  standard, 
that  must  throw  the  world  into  confusion.  If  large  shoes  were  of 
the  same  price  with  small  shoes,  who  would  make  them?  For 

'  Bk.  III.  I't.  I.  iv.  2  The  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
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people  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  Hsii  would  be  for  them  to  lead  one 
another  on  to  practise  deceit.  How  can  they  avail  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  ? 

There  is  only  one  other  subject  which  I  shall  here  notice,  with 
Mencius's  opinions  upon  it, — the  position,  namely,  which  he  occupied 
M  cius's  himself  with  reference  to  the  princes  of  his  time.  He 
position  as  calls  it  that  of  'a  Teacher,'  but  that  term  in  our 
lier>  language  very  inadequately  represents  it.  He  wished 
to  meet  with  some  ruler  who  would  look  to  him  as  'guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,'  regulating  himself  by  his  counsels,  and 
thereafter  committing  to  him  the  entire  administration  of  his 
government.  Such  men,  he  insisted,  there  had  been  in  China 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Shun  had  been  such  to  Yao;  Yii  and 
Kdo-y&o  had  been  such  to  Shun;  I  Yin  had  been  such  to  T'ang; 
T'di-kung  Wang  had  been  such  to  king  W£n;  Chati-kung  had 
been  such  to  the  kings  Wti  and  Ch'Sng;  Confucius  might  have 
been  such  to  any  prince  who  knew  his  merit;  Tsze-sze  was  such, 
in  a  degree,  to  tVe  dukes  Hui  of  Pi  and  Mil  of  Lu1.  The  wander- 
ing scholars  of  his  own  day,  who  went  from  court  to  court,  some- 
times with  good  intentions  and  sometimes  with  bad,  pretended  to 
this  character;  but  Mencius  held  them  in  abhorrence.  They  dis- 
graced the  character  and  prostituted  it,  and  he  stood  forth  as  its 
vindicator  and  true  exemplifier. 

Never  did  Christian  priest  lift  up  his  mitred  front,  or  show  his 
shaven  crown,  or  wear  his  Geneva  gown,  more  loftily  in  courts  and 
palaces  than  Mencius,  the  Teacher,  demeaned  himself.  We  have 
seen  what  struggles  sometimes  arose  between  him  and  the  princes 
who  would  fain  have  had  him  bend  to  their  power  and  place.  'Those,' 
said  he,  '  who  give  counsel  to  the  great  should  despise  them,  and 
not  look  at  their  pomp  and  display.  Halls  several  fathoms  high, 
with  beams  projecting  several  cubits: — these,  if  my  wishes  were  to 
be  realised,  I  would  not  have.  Food  spread  before  me  over  ten 
cubits  square,  and  attendant  women  to  the  amount  of  hundreds: — 
these,  though  my  wishes  were  realised,  I  would  not  have.  Pleasure 
and  wine,  and  the  dash  of  hunting,  with  thousands  of  chariots 
following  after  me: — these,  though  my  wishes  were  realised,  I  would 
not  have.  What  they  esteem  are  what  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with;  what  I  esteem  are  the  rules  of  the  ancients. — Why  should 

1  See  Bk.  V.  R.  II.  iii.  vii,  et  al. 
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I  stand  in  awe  of  them1?'  Before  we  bring  a  charge  of  pride 
against  Mencius  on  account  of  this  language  and  his  conduct  in 
accordance  with  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  literati  in  China 
do  in  reality  occupy  the  place  of  priests  and  ministers  in  Christian 
kingdoms.  Sovereign  and  people  have  to  seek  the  law  at  their  lips. 
The  ground  on  which  they  stand, — '  the  rules  of  the  ancients,' — 
affords  but  poor  footing  compared  with  the  Word  of  God ;  still  it 
is  to  them  the  truth,  the  unalterable  law  of  right  and  duty,  and,  as 
the  expounders  of  it,  they  have  to  maintain  a  dignity  which  will 
not  compromise  its  claims.  That,  '  scholars  are  the  first  and  head 
of  the  four  classes  of  the  people  is  a  maxim  universally  admitted. 
I  do  desiderate  in  Mencius  any  approach  to  humility  of  soul,  but 
I  would  not  draw  my  illustrations  of  the  defect  from  the  boldness 
of  his  speech  and  deportment  as  'a  Teacher.' 

But  in  one  respect  I  am   not  sure  but   that  our  philosopher  failed 
to  act  worthy  of  the   character  which   he  thus  assumed.     The  great 
The  charge    men   to  whom   he  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  as  his 
?mnnstonnthe    patterns    nearly    all  rose    from     deep    poverty    to    their 
princes.  subsequent    eminence.       'Shun    came   from    among    the 

channelled  fields ;  Fti  Yiieh  was  called  to  office  from  the  midst  of 
his  building-frames ;  Kao  Ko  from  his  fish  and  salt.2 '  '  I  Yin  was  a 
farmner  in  Hsin.  When  T'ang  sent  persons  with  presents  of  silk,  to 
entreat  him  to  enter  his  service,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  indifference 
and  self;satisf action,  "What  can  I  do  with  those  silks  with  which 
T'ang  invites  me  ?  Is  it  not  best  for  me  to  abide  in  the  channelled 
fields,  and  there  delight  myself  with  the  principles  of  Yao  and 
Shun3 "  '  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  those  worthies  accepted 
favours  while  they  were  not  in  office,  or  from  men  whom  they 
disapproved.  With  Mencius  it  was  very  different :  he  took  largely 
from  the>  princes  whom  he  lectured  and  denounced.  Possibly  he 
might  plead  in  justification  the  example  of  Confucius,  but  he  carried 
the  practice  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  sage  had  ever  done, — to 
an  extent  which  staggered  even  his  own  disciples  and  elicited  their 
frequent  inquiries.  For  instance,  'P'ang  K3ng  asked  him,  saying, 
"  Is  it  not  an  extravagant  procedure  to  go  from  one  prince  to  another 
and  live  upon  them,  followed  by  several  tens  of  carriages,  and 
attended  by  several  hundred  men  ?  "  '  Mencius  replied,  '  If  there  be 

1  Bk.  VII.  Pt.  II.  xxxiv.  This  passage  was  written  on  the  pillars  of  a  hall  in  College 
Street,  East,  where  the  gospel  was  first  preached  publicly  by  myself  in  their  own  tongue  to 
the  people  of  Canton,  in  February,  1858.  2  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  Pt.  II.  xv.  i.  3  Bk.  V.  Pt.  I.  vii.  2,  3. 
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not  a  proper  ground  for  taking  it,  a  single  bamboo-cup  of  rice 
not  be  received  from  a  man.  If  there  be  such  a  proper  ground,  then 
Sh tin's  receiving  the  empire  from  Yao  is  not  to  be  considered  ex- 
cessive. Do  you  think  it  was  excessive?'  l  No,'  said  the  other,  'but 
for  a  scholar  performing  no  service  to  receive  his  support  notwith- 
standing is  improper.'  Mencius  answered,  '  If  you  do  not  have  an 
intercommunication  of  the  productions  *of  labour,  and  an  interchange 
of  men's  services,  so  that  one  from  his  overplus  may  supply  the 
deficiency  of  another,  then  husbandmen  will  have  a  superfluity  of 
grain,  and  women  will  have  a  superfluity  of  cloth.  If  you  have 
such  an  interchange,  carpenters  and  car riage-w rights  may  all  get 
their  food  from  you.  Here  now  is  a  man  who,  at  home,  is  filial, 
and,  abroad,  respectful  to  his  elders,  and  who  watches  over  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  kings,  awaiting  the  rise  of  future"  learners, — 
and  yet  you  will  refuse  to  support  him.  How  is  it  that  you  give 
honour  to  the  carpenter  and  carriage-wright,  and  slight  him  who 
practises  benevolence  and  righteousness  ? '  P'ang  Kang  said,  '  The 
aim  of  the  carpenter  and  carriage-wright  is  by  their  trades  to  seek 
for  a  living.  Is  it  also  the  aim  of  the  superior  man  in  his  practice 
of  principles  to  seek  for  a  living?'  '  What  have  you  to  do,'  returned 
Mencius,  '  with  his  purpose  ?  He  is  of  service  to  you.  He  deserves 
to  be  supported,  and  should  be  supported.  And  let  me  ask — Do 
you  remunerate  a  man's  intention,  or  do  you  remunerate  his  service  ?  ' 
To  this  Kang  replied,  '  I  remunerate  his  intention.'  Mencius  said, 
'There  is  a  man  here  who  breaks  your  tiles  and  draws  unsightly 
figures  on  your  walls ; — his  purpose  may  be  thereby  to  seek  for  his 
living,  but  will  you  indeed  remunerate  him?'  'No,'  said  Kang  5 
and  Mencius  then  concluded,  'That  being  the  case,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  which  you  remunerate,  but  the  work  done1.' 

The  ingenuity  of  Mencius  in  the  above  conversation  will  not  be 
questioned.  The  position  from  which  he  starts  in  his  defence,  that 
society  is  based  oh  a  division  of  labour  and  an  interchange  of  services, 
is  sound,  and  he  fairly  hits  and  overthrows  his  disciples  on  the  point 
that  we  remunerate  a  man  not  for  his  aim  but  for  his  work  done.  But 
he  doe  i  not  quite  meet  the  charge  against  himself.  This  will  better 
appear  from  another  brief  conversation  with  Kung-sun  Ch'au  on  the 
same  subject.  '  It  is  said,  in  the  Book  of  Poetry,'  observed  Chau, 

'  "  He  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness." 
1  Bk.  in.  Pt.  n.  iv. 
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How  is  it  that  we  see  superior  men  eating  without  labouring?' 
Mencius  replied,  'When  a  superior  man  resides  in  a  country,  if  the 
sovereign  employ  his  counsels,  he  comes  to  tranquillity,  wealth, 
honour,  and  glory;  if  the  young  in  it  follow  his  instructions,  they 
become  filial,  obedient  to  their  elders,  true-hearted,  and  faithful. — 
What  greater  example  can  there  be  than  this  of  not  eating  the 
bread  of  idleness1?' 

The  argument  here  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  superior 
man  has  free  course,  is  appreciated  by  the  sovereign,  and  venerated 
and  obeyed  by  the  people.  But  this  never  was  the  case  with  Mencius. 
Only  once,  the  short  time  that  he  was  in  T'ang,  did  a  ruler  listen 
favourably  to  his  counsels.  His  lessons,  it  may  be  granted,  were 
calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  communities  where 
he  was,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  'work  done,'  for  which  he  could 
claim  the  remuneration.  His  reasoning  might  very  well  be  applied 
to  vindicate  a  government's  extending  its  patronage  to  literary  men 
where  it  recognised  in  a  general  way  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  their  pursuits.  Still  more  does  it  accord  with  that  employed 
in  western  nations  where  ecclesiastical  establishments  from  one  of 
the  institutions  of  a  country.  The  members  belonging  to  them 
must  have  their  maintenance,  independently  of  the  personal  character 
of  the  rulers.  But  Mencius's  position  was  more  that  of  a  reformer. 
His  claims  were  of  those  of  his  personal  merit.  It  seems  to  me 
that  P'ang  Kang  had  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  course, 
and  characterise  it  as  extravagant. 

Another  disciple,  Wan  Chang,  pressed  him  very  closely  with  the 
inconsistency  of  his  taking  freely  the  gifts  of  the  princes  on  whom 
he  was  wont  to  pass  sentence  so  roundly.  Mencius  had  insisted 
that,  where  the  donor  offered  his  gift  on  a  ground  of  reason  and  in 
a  manner  accordant  with  propriety,  even  Confucius  would  have 
received  it.  'Here  now,'  said  Chang,  'is  one  who  stops  and  robs 
people  outside  the  city  gates.  He  offers  his  gift  on  a  ground  of 
reason  and  in  a  proper  manner; — would  it  be  right  to  receive  it  so 
acquired  by  robbery?'  The  philosopher  of  course  said  it  would 
not,  and  the  other  pursued: — 'The  princes  of  the  present  day  take 
from  their  people  just  as  a  robber  despoils  his  victim.  Yet  if  they 
put  a  good  face  of  propriety  on  their  gifts,  the  superior  man  receives 
them.  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  explain  this.'  Mencius  answered: — 
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'Do  you  think  that,  if  there  should  arise  a  truly  imperial  sovereign,. 
he  would  collect  the  princes  of  the  present  day  and  put  them  all  to 
death  ?  Or  would  he  admonish  them,  and  then,  on  their  not  changing 
their  ways,  put  them  to  death  ?  Indeed  to  call  every  one  who  takes 
what  does  not  properly  belong  to  him  a  robber,  is  pushing  a  point 
of  resemblance  to  the  utmost,  and  insisting  on  the  most  refined  idea 
of  righteousness1.' 

Here  again  we  must  admire  the  ingenuity  of  Mencius;  but  it 
amuses  us  more  than  it  satisfies.  It  was  very  well  for  him  to 
maintain  his  dignity  as  '  a  Teacher,'  and  not  go  to  the  princes  when 
they  called  him,  but  his  refusal  would  have  had  more  weight,  if  he 
had  kept  his  hands  clean  from  all  their  offerings.  I  have  said  above 
that  if  less  awe-ful  than  Confucius,  he  is  more  admirable.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say  he  is  more  brilliant.  There  is  some  truth 
in  the  saying  of  the  scholar  Ch'ang,  that  the  one  is  the  glass  that 
glitters,  and  the  other  the  jade  that  is  truly  valuable. 

Without  dwelling  on  other  characteristics  of  Mencius,  or  culling 
from  him  other  striking  sayings, — of  which  there  are  many, — I 
proceed  to  exhibit  and  discuss  his  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of  human 
nature. 

4.  If  the  remarks  which  I  have  just  made  on  the  intercourse  of 

Mencius  with  the  princes   of   his   day   have    lowered   him   somewhat 

Mencius's  view    *n  *-ne  estimation  of  my  readers,  his  doctrine  of  human 

of  human  nature;    nature,    and    the   force    with    which    he    advocates    it, 

its  identity  with  ...  ;  .      . 

that  of  Bishop  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  high  appreciation  of  him 
Butler-  as  a  moralist  and  thinker.  In  concluding  my  exhibi- 

tion of  the  opinions  of  Confucius  in  the  former  volume,  I  have 
observed  that  'he  threw  no  light  on  any  of  the  questions  which 
have  a  world-wide  interest.'  This  Mencius  did.  The  constitution 
of  man's  nature,  and  how  far  it  supplies  to  him  a  rule  of  conduct 
and  a  law  of  duty,  are  inquiries  than  which  there  can  hardly  be 
any  others  of  more  importance.  They  were  largely  discussed  in  the 
Schools  of  Greece.  A  hundred  vigorous  and  acute  minds  of  modern 
Europe  have  occupied  themselves  with  them.  It  will  hardly  be 
questioned  in  England  that  the  palm  for  clear  and  just  thinking  on 
the  subject  belongs  to  Bishop  Butler,  but  it  will  presently  be  seen 
that  his  views  and  those  of  Mencius  afe,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
identical.  There  is  a  difference  of  nomenclature  and  a  combination 

i  Bk.  V.  Pt.  II.  iv. 
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of  parts,  iii  which  the  advantage  is  with  the  Christian  prelate. 
Felicity  of  illustration  and  charm  of  style  belong  to  the  Chinese 
philosopher.  The  doctrine  in  both  is  the  same. 

The  utterances  of  Confucius  on  the  subject  of  our  nature   were 
few   and   brief.     The  most  remarkable  is  where  he  says :—' Man  is 
View  of  born   for  uprightness.     If  a  man  be  without  upright- 

Confucius.  ness  a;Mj  yet  iiVC)  his  escape  from  death  is  the  effect 
of  mere  good  fortune1.'  This  is  in  entire  accordance  with  Mencius's 
view,  and  as  he  appeals  to  the  sage  in  his  own  support2,  though  we 
cannot  elsewhere  find  the  words  which  he  quotes,  we  may  believe 
that  Confucius  would  have  approved  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
follower,  and  frowned  on  those  who  have  employed  some  of  his 
sayings  in  confirmation  of  other  conclusions3.  I  am  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  on  this  point.  His  repeated  enunciation  of  'the  golden 
rule,'  though  only  in  a  negative  form,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  it. 

The  opening  sentence  of  l  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,' — '  What 
Heaven   has  conferred  is  called  THE    NATURE;    an    accordance   with 
View  of  this  nature  is  called  THE  PATH  ;  the  regulation  of  the 

Tsze-sze  ^\\\  is  called  INSTRUCTION,' — finds  a  much  better  illus- 

tration from  Mencius  than  from  Tsze-sze  himself.  The  germ  of  his 
doctrine  lies  in  it.  We  saw  reason  to  discard  the  notion  that  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Tsze-sze ;  but  he  was  acquainted  with  his  treatise 
just  named,  and  as  he  has  used  some  other  parts  of  it,  we  may  be 
surprised  that  in  his  discussions  on  human  nature  he  has  made  no 
reference  to  the  above  passage. 

What   gave   occasion    to  his  dwelling  largely  on  the  theme  was 

the   prevalence    of    wild    and    injurious    speculations    about    it.      In 

nothing    did    the    disorder    of    the    age    more   appear. 

Prevalent  view 

of  man's  nature  in  Kung-tu,  one  of  his  disciples,  once  went  to  him  and 
Mencius's  time.  ^  t  The  philosoplier  K£o  says  :—"  Man's  nature  is 

neither  good  nor  bad."  Some  say  : — "  Man's  nature  may  be  made 
to  practise  good,  and  it  may  be  made  to  practise  evil ;  and  accordingly, 
under  Wcln  and  Wu,  the  people  loved  what  was  good,  while,  tinder 
Yu  and  Li,  they  loved  what  was  cruel."  Others  say: — "The  nature 
of  some  is  good,  and  the  nature  of  others  is  bad.  Hence  it  was 
that  under  such  a  sovereign  as  Y£o  there  yet  appeared  Hsiang ;  that 
with  such  a  father  as  Ku-sau  there  yet  appeared  Shun ;  and  that 

1  Analects,  VI.  xvii.  2  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  vi.  8 ;  viii.  4.  3  See  the  annotations  of  the 
editor  of  Yang-tsze's  (^  ^p.)  the  ]fc  is  often  written  ^)  Work,  ffi  £}•  ^  in  the 
-f-  ^  ^  ||:  (vol.  i.  proleg.  p.  132). 
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with  Chau  for  their  sovereign,  and  the  son  of  their  elder  brother 
besides,  there  were  found  Ch'i,  the  viscount  of  Wei,  and  the  prince 
Pi-kan."  And  now  you  say : — "  The  nature  is  good."  Then  are  all 
those  opinions  wrong1  ?  ' 

'The  nature  of  man  is  good,' — this  was  Mencius's  doctrine.  I»v 
many  writers  it  has  been  represented  as  entirely  antagonistic  to 
Christianity ;  and,  as  thus  broadly  and  briefly  enunciated,  it  sounds 
startling  enough.  As  fully  explained  by  himself,  however,  it  is  not 
so  very  terrible.  Butler's  scheme  has  been  designated  '  the  system 
of  Zeno  baptised  into  Christ2.'  That  of  Mencius,  identifying  closely 
with  the  master  of  the  Porch  is  yet  more  susceptible  of  a  similar 
transformation. 

But  before  endeavouring  to  make  this  statement  good,  it  will  be 
well  to  make  some  observations  on  the  opinion  of  the  philosopher 
View  of  the  Kao.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Mencius,  and  they 
philosopher  Kao.  came  jnto  argumentative  collision.  One  does  not  see 
immediately  the  difference  between  his  opinion,  as  stated  by  Kung-tii, 
and  the  next.  Might  not  man's  nature,  thoiigh  neither  good  nor 
bad,  be  made  to  practise  the  one  or  the  other?  Kao's  view  went 
to  deny  any  essential  distinction  between  good  and  evil, — virtue 
and  vice.  A  man  might  be  made  to  act  in  a  way  commonly  called 
virtue  and  in  a  way  commonly  called  evil,  but  in  the  one  action 
there  was  really  nothing  more  approvable  than  in  the  other.  '  Life,' 
he  said,  '  was  what  was  meant  by  nature3.'  The  phenomena  of 
benevolence  and  righteousness  were  akin  to  those  of  walking  and 
sleeping,  eating  and  seeing.  This  extravagance  afforded  scope  for 
Mencius's  favourite  mode  of  argument,  the  icductio  ad  absurdmn. 
He  showedj  on  Kao's  principles,  that  '  the  nature  of  a  dog  was 
like  the  nature  of  an  ox,  and  the  nature  of  an  ox  like  the  nature 
of  a  man.' 

The  two  first  conversations'  between  them  are  more  particularly 
worthy  of  attention,  because,  while  they  are  a  confutation  of  his 
Mencius's  ex-  opponent,  they  indicate  clearly  our  philosopher's  own 
Jrr^a^idsttte8  tneory-  Kao  compared  man's  nature  to  a  willow  tree, 
ment  of  his  own  and  benevolence  and  righteousness  to  the  cups  and 
bowls  that  might  be  fashioned  from  its  wood.  Men- 
cius replied  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  the  willow  to  produce  cups 
and  bowls;  they  might  be  made  from  it  indeed,  by  bending  and 

1  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  vi.  1-4.  2  WanlUnv's  Christian  Ethics,  edition  of  1833,  p.  119. 

3  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  iii.  *  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  i,  ii, 
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cutting  and  othewise  injuring  it;  but  must  humanity  be  done 
such  violence  to  in  order  to  fashion  the  virtues  from  it?  Kao 
again  compared  the  nature  to  water  whirling  round  in  a  corner; — 
open  a  passage  for  it  in  any  direction,  and  it  will  flow  forth 
accordingly.  4  Man's  nature,'  said  he,  'is  indifferent  to  good  and 
evil,  just  as  the  water  is  indifferent  to  the  east  and  west.'  Men- 
cius  answered  him: — 'Water  indeed  will  flow  indifferently  to  the 
east  or  west,  but  will  it  flow  indifferently  up  or  down?  The 
tendency  of  man's  nature  to  good  is  like  the  tendency  of  water 
to  flow  downwards.  There-  are  none  but  have  this  tendency  to  good, 
just  as  all  water  flows  downwards.  By  striking  water  and  causing 
it  to  leap  up,  you  may  make  it  go  over  your  forehead,  and  by 
damming  and  leading  it,  you  may  force  it  up  a  hill;  but  are  such 
movements  according  to  the  nature  of  water?  It  is  the  force 
applied  which  causes  them.  When  men  are  made  to  do  what  is 
not  good,  their  nature  is  dealt  with  in  this  way/ 

Mencius  has  no  stronger  language  than  this,  as  indeed  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  stronger,  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  goodness 
of  human  nature.  To  many  Christian  readers  it  proves  a  stumbling- 
block  and  offence.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  without 
sufficient  reason.  He  is  speaking  of  our  nature  in  its  ideal,  and  not 
as  it  actually  is, — as  we  may  ascertain  from  the  study  of  it  that  it 
ought  to  be  and  not  as  it  is  made  to  become.  My  rendering  of  the 
sentences  last  quoted  may  be  objected  to,  because  of  my  introduction 
of  the  term  tendency;  but  I  have  Mencius's  express  sanction  for 
the  representation  I  give  of  his  meaning.  Replying  to  Kung-tu's 
question,  whether  all  the  other  opinions  prevalent  about  man's 
nature  were  wrong,  and  his  owrl,  that  it  is  good,  correct,  he  said: — 
'  From  the  feelings  proper  to  it,  we  see  that  it  is  constituted  for 
the  practice  of  what  is  good.  7 his  is  what  I  mean  in  saying  tJiat 
the  nature  is  good.  If  men  do  what  is  not  good,  the  blame  cannot 
be  imputed  to  their  natural  powers1/  Those  who  find  the  most 
fault  with  him,  will  hardly  question  the  truth  of  this  last  declara- 
tion. When  a  man  does  wrong,  whose  is  the  blame, —  the  sin? 
He'  might  be  glad  to  roll  the  guilt  on  his  Maker,  or  upon  his 
nature, — which  is  only  an  indirect  charging  of  his  Maker  with 
it; — but  it  is  his  own  burden,  which  he  must  bear  himself. 

The  proof  by  which  Mencius  supports  his  view  of  human  nature 

1  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  vi.  5,  6. 
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as  formed  only  for  virtue  is  twofold.     First,  he  maintains  that  there 

are    in     man    a    natural    principle    of    benevolence,     a 
Proofs  that  hu- 
nrm    nature    is    natural  principle  of  righteousness,  a  natural    principle 

— ?irst  ^rom'S  of  propriety,  all(l  a  natural  principle  of  apprehending 
moral  constitu-  moral  truth.  'These,'  he  says,  'are  not  infused  into  us 
from  without.  We  are  certainly  possessed  of  them  ; 
and  a  different  view  is  simply  from  want  of  reflection1.'  In  further 
illustration  of  this  he  argued  thus:  —'All  men  have  a  mind  which 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  sufferings  of  others;— -my  meaning  may  be 
illustrated  thus; — Even  now-a-days,'  i.e.  .  in  these  degenerate  times, 
'if  men  suddenly  see  a  child  about  to  fall  into  a  well,  they  will 
without  exception  experience  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  distress. 
They  will  feel  so,  not  as  "a  ground  on  which  they  may  gain  the 
favour  of  the  child's  parents,  nor  as  a  ground  on  which  they  may 
seek  the  praise  of  their  neighbours  and  friends,  nor  from  a  dislike 
to  the  reputation  of  having  been  unmoved  by  such  a  thing.  From 
this  case  we  may  see  that  the  feeling  of  commiseration  is  essential 
to  man,  that  the  feeling  of  shame  and  dislike  is  essential  to  man, 
that  the  feeling  of  modesty  and  complaisance  is  essential  to  man, 
and  that  the  feeling  of  approval  and  disapproval  is  essential  to 
man.  These  feelings  are  the  principles  respectively  of  benevolence, 
righteousness,  propriety,  and  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Men 
have  these  four  principles  just  as  they  have  their  four  limbs2.' 

Let  all  this  be  compared  with  the  language  of  Butler  in  his  three 
famous  Sermons  upon  Human  Nature.  He  shows  in  the  first  of 
these  : — 'First,  that  there  is  a  natural  principle  of  benevolence  in 
man;  secondly,  that  the  several  passions  and  affections,  which  are 
distinct  both  from  benevolence  and  self-love,  do  in  general  con- 
tribute and  lead  us  to  public  good  as  really  as  to  private;  and 
thirdly,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  reflection  in  men,  by  which  they 
distinguish  between,  approve  and  disapprove  their  own  actions3.' 

1   Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  vi.  7.  *  Bk.  II.  Pt.  I.  vi.  3,  4,  5,  6. 

I  am  indebted  to  Butler  for  fully  understanding  Mencius's  fourth  feeling,  that  of 
approving  and  disapproving,  which  he  calls  'the  principle  of  knowledge,'  or  wisdom. 
In  the  notes,  Bk.  II.  Pt.  I.  vi.  5,  I  have  said  that  he  gives  to  this  term  'a  moral  sense.' 
It  is  the  same  with  Butler's  principle  of  reflection,  by  which  men  distinguish  between, 
and  approve  or  disapprove,  their  own  actions. — I  have  heard  gentlemen  speak  contempt- 
uously of  Mencius's  case  in  point,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  benevolence  in 
man.  'This,'  they  have  said,  'is  Mencius's  idea  of  virtue,  to  save  a  child  from  falling  into 
a  well.  A  mighty  display  of  virtue,  truly  ! '  Such  language  arises  from  misconceiving 
Mencius's  object  in  putting  the  case.  '  If  there  be,'  says  Butler,  'any  affection  in 
human  nature,  the  object  and  end  of  which  is  the  good  of  another,  this  is 
itself  benevolence.  Be  it  ever  so  short,  be  it  in  ever  so  so  low  a  degree,  or  ever  so 
unhappily  confined,  it  proves  the  assertion-  and  points  out  what  we  were  designed  for,  as 
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Is  there  anything  more  in  this  than  was  apprehended  and  expressed 
by  Mencius?  Butler  says  in  the  conclusion  of  his  first  discourse  that 
'Men  follow  their  nature  to  a  certain  degree  but  not  entirely;  their 
actions  do  not  come  up  to  the  whole  of  what  their  nature  leads  them 
to;  and  they  often  violate  their  nature.'  This  also  Mencius  declares 
in  his  own  forceful  manner: — 'When  men  having  these  four  prin- 
ciples, yet  say  of  themselves  that  they  cannot  develop  them,  they 
play  the  thief  with  themselves,  and  he  who  says  of  his  prince 
that  he  cannot  develop  them,  plays  the  thief  with  his  prince1.' 
'  Men  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  their 
nature; — some  as  much  again  as  others,  some  five  times  as  much, 
and  some  to  an  incalculable  amount : — it  is  because  they  cannot 
carry  out  fully  their  natural  powers2.' 

So    much    for   the   first   or   preliminary   view    of   human   nature 

insisted  on  by  Mencius,  that  it  contains  principles   which   are  disin- 

Second   roof  that  tereste^    anc*    virtuous.     But    there    wants    something 

human   nature   is  more  to  make  good  the  position  that  virtue  ought  to 

—that  it  is  aeon-  ^e  supreme,  and  that  it  is 'for  it,  in  opposition  to  vice, 

thfh^h'er   ThfcT    tliat     °llt    liature    is    formed-      T°     lise     some     of     the 

pies  should  serve  'licentious  talk'  which  Butler  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  an  opponent:— 'Virtue  and  religion  require  not 
only  that  we  do  good  to  others,  when  we  are  led  this  way,  by 
benevolence  an.d  reflection  happening  to  be  stronger  than  other 
principles,  passions,  or  appetites;  but  likewise  that  the  wJiolc 
character  be  formed  upon  thought  and  reflection;  that  every  action 
be  directed  by  some  determinate  rule,  some  other  rule  than  the 
strength  or  prevalence  of  any  principle  or  passion.  What  sign  is 
there  in  our  nature  (for  the  inquiry  is  only  about  what  is  to  be 
collected  from  thence)  that  this  was  intended  by  its  Author?  Or 
how  does  so  various  and  fickle  a  temper  as  that  of  man  appear 
adapted  thereto?  .  .  .  As  brutes  have  various  instincts,  by  which 
they  are  carried  on  to  the  end  the  Author  of  their  nature  intended 
them  for,  is  not  man  in  the  same  condition  with  this  difference. 

really  as  though  it  were  in  a  higher  degree  and  more  extensive.'  'It  is  .sufficient  that  the 
seeds  of  it  be  implanted  in  our  nature.'  The  illustration  from  a  child  falling  into  a  well 
must  be  pronounced  a  happy  one.  How  much  lower  Mencius  could  go  may  bt  seen 
from  his  conversation  with  king  Hsiian,  Bk.  I.  Pt.  I.  vii,  whom  he  leads  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  commiserating  mind  from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  bear  the  fright 
ened  appearance  of  an  ox  which  was  being  led  by  to  be  killed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  spared. 
The  kindly  heart  that  was  moved  by  the  suffering  of  an  animal  had  only  to  be  carried 
out,  to  suffice  for  the  love  and  protection  of  all  within  the  four  seas. 
1  Bk.  II.  Pt.  I.  vi.  6.  *  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  vi.  7. 
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only,  that  to  his  instincts  (i.e.  appetites  and  passions)  is  added  the 
principle  of  reflection  or  conscience?  And  as  bintes  act  agreeably 
to  their  nature  in  following  that  principle  or  particular  instinct 
which  for  the  present  is  strongest  in  them;  does  not  man  likewise 
act  agreeably  to  his  nature,  or  obey  the  law  of  his  creation,  by  fol- 
lowing that  principle,  be  it  passion,  or  conscience,  which  for  the 
present  happens  to  be  strongest  in  him?  .  .  .  Let  every  one  then 
quietly  follow  his  nature;  as  passion,  reflection,  appetite,  the  several 
parts  of  it,  happen  to  be  the  strongest;  but  let  not  the  man  of 
virtue  take  it  upon  him  to  blame  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the 
dissolute;  since  these,  equally  with  him,  obey  and  follow  their 
nature1.' 

To  all  this  Butler  replies  by  showing  that  the  principle  of  reflec- 
tion or  conscience  is  'not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  principle  in 
the  heart,  which  is  to  have  some  influence  as  well  as  others,  but  as 
a  faculty,  in  kind  and  in  nature,  supreme  over  all  others,  and  which 
bears  its  own  authority  of  being  so;'  that  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  other  constituents  of  human  nature  is  not  'a  difference 
in  strength  or  degree,'  but  'a  difference  in  nature  and  in  kindf 
that  '  it  was  placed  within  to  be  our  proper  governor;  to  direct  and 
regulate  all  under  principles,  passions,  and  motives  of  action: — this 
is  its  right  and  office;  thus  sacred  is  its  authority.'  It  follows  from 
the  view  of  human  nature  thus  established,  that  'the  inward  frame 
of  man  is  a  system  or  constitution;  whose  several  parts  are  united, 
not  by  a  physical  principle  of  individuation,  but  by  the  respects 
they  have  to  each  other,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  subjection  which 
the  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affections  have  to  the  one 
supreme  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience2.' 

Now,  the  substance  of  this  reasoning  is  to  be  found  in  Mencius. 
Human  nature — the  inward  frame  of  man — is  with  him  a  system  or 
constitution  as  much  as  with  Butler.  He  says,  for  instance : — 
'  There  is  no  part  of  himself  which  a  man  does  not  love;  and  as  he 
loves  all,  so  he  must  nourish  all.  There  is  not  an  inch  of  skin  which 
he  does  not  love,  and  so  there  is  not  an  inch  of  skin  which  he  will 
not  nourish.  FOR  EXAMINING  WHETHER  HIS  WAY  OF  NOURISHING  BE 

GOOD  OR  NOT,  WHAT  OTHER  RULE  IS  THERE  BUT  THIS,  THAT  HE  DETER- 
MINE BY  REFLECTING  ON  HIMT-KLF  WHERE  IT  SHOULD  BE  APPLIED? 

'Soir.e  parts  of  the  body  are  noble  and  some  ignoble;  some  great 
1  J-'ee  Sermon  Second.  -  See  note  to  Sermon  Third. 
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and  some  small.  The  great  must  not  be  injured  for  the  small,  nor 
the  noble  for  the  ignoble.  He  who  nourishes  "the  little  belonging 
to  him  is  a  little  man,  and  he  who  nourishes  the  great  is  a  great 
man  V 

Again :— 'Those  who  follow  that  part  of  themselves  which  is 
great  are  great  m?u ;  those  who  follow  that  part  which  is  little  are 
little  men  V 

The  great  part  of  ourselves  is  the  moral  elements  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  the  lower  part  is  the  appetites  and  passions  that  centre  in 
self.  He  says  finely: — 'There  is  a  nobility  of  Heaven,  and  there  is 
a  nobility  of  man.  Benevolence,  righteousness,  self-consecration, 
and  fidelity,  vvith  unwearied  joy  in  what  is  good; — these  constitute 
the  nobility  of  Pleaven.  To  be  a  duke,  a  noble,  or  a  great  officer; — 
this  constitutes  the  nobility  of  man3.' 

There  is  one  passage  very  striking : — '  For  the  mouth  to  desire 
sued  tastes,  the  eye  to  desire  beautiful  colours,  the  ear  to  desire 
pleasant  sounds,  the  nose  to  desire  fragrant  odours,  and  the  four 
limbs  to  desire  ease  and  rest; — these  things  are  natural.  But  there 
is  the  appointment  of  Heaven  in  connexion  with  them  ;  and  the 
superior  man  does  not  say  of  his  pursuit  of  them,  "It  is  my  nature." 
The  exercise  of  love  between'  father  and  son,  the  observance  of 
righteousness  between  sovereign  and  minister,  the  rules  of  ceremony 
between  host  and  guest,  the  airplay  of  knowledge  in  recognising 
the  worthy,  and  the  fulfilling  the  heavenly  course  by  the  sage; — 
these  are  the  appointment  of  Heaven.  But  there  is  an  adaptation 
of  our  nature  for  them ;  and  the  superior  man  does  not  say,  in 
reference  to  them,  "  It  is  the  appointment  of  Heaven* ."  ' 

From  these  paragraphs  it  is  quite  clear  that  what  Mencius  con- 
sidered as  deserving  properly  to  be  called  the  nature  of  man,  was 
not  that  by  which  he  is  a  creature  of  appetites  and  passions,  but 
that  by  which  he  is  lifted  up  into  the  higher  circle  of  intelligence 
and  virtue.  By  the  phrase,  '  the  appointment  of  Heaven,'  most 
Chinese  scholars  understand  the  will  of  Heaven,  limiting  in  the  first 
case  the  gratification  of  the  appetites,  and  in  the  second  the  exercise 
of  the  virtues.  To  such  limitation  Mencius  teaches  there  ought  to 
be  a  cheerful  submission  so  far  as  the  appetites  are  concerned,  but 
where  the  virtues  are  in  question,  we  are  to  be  striving  after  them 
notwithstanding  adverse  and  opposing-  circumstances.  THEY  ARK 

1  Bk.  VI.  Ft.  I.  xiv.  -'  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  xv.  ;1  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  xvi.  4  Bk.  VII. 
Ft.  II.  xxiv. 
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OUR  NATURE,  what  we  were  made  for,  what  we  have  to  do.  I  will 
refer  but  to  one  other  specimen  of  his  teaching  on  this  subject. 
'The  will,'  he  said,  using  that  term  for  the  higher  moral  nature  in 
activity, — 'the  will  is  the  leader  of  the  passion-nature.  The  passion- 
nature  pervades  and  animates  the  body.  The  will  is  first  and  chief, 
and  the  passion-nature  is  subordinate  to  it  V 

My  readers  can  now  judge  for  themselves  whether  I  exaggerated 
at  all  in  saying  that  Mencius's  doctrine  of  human  nature  was,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  identical  with  that  of  Bishop  Butler.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  said  of  the  sermons  to  which  I  have  made  reference, 
and  his  other  cognate  discourses,  that  in  them  Butler  'taught  truths 
more  capable  of  being  exactly  distinguished  from  the  doctrines  of 
his  predecessors,  more  satisfactorily  established  by  him,  more  com- 
prehensively applied  to  particulars,  more  rationally  connected  with 
each  other,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  discovery, 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  if  we  ought  not,  with  some 
hesitation,  to  except  the  first  steps  of  the  Grecian  philosophers 
towards  a  Theory  of  Morals2.'  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  atten- 
tion of  this  great  scholar  had  been  called  to  the  writings  of  our 
philosopher.  Mencius  was  senior  to  Zeno,  though  a  portion  of  their 
lives  synchronised.  Butler  certainly  was  not  indebted  to  him  for 
the  views  which  he  advocated ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mencius 
had  left  him  nothing  to  discover. 

But  the  question  now  arises — '  Is  the  view  of  human  nature 
propounded  by  Mencius  correct?'  So  far  as  yet  appears,  I  see  not 

The  proper  how  the  question  can  be  answered  otherwise  that  in 
Swsf  Uu^iUfar  the  affirmative.  Man  was  formed  for  virtue.  Be  it 
considered.  that  his  conduct  is  very  far  from  being  conformed  to 

virtue,  that  simply  fastens  on  him  the  shame  of  guilt.  Fallen  as 
he  may  be,—fallen  as  I  believe  and  know  he  is— his  nature  still 
bears  its  testimony,  when  properly  interrogated,  against  all  un- 
righteousness. Man,  heathen  man,  a  Gentile  without  the  law,  is  still 
a  law  to  Jiimself.  So  the  apostle  Paul  affirms ;  and  to  no  moral 
teacher  of  Greece  or  Rome  can  we  appeal  for  so  grand  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  averment  as  we  find  in  Mencius.  I  would  ask  those 
whom  his  sayings  offend,  whether  it  would  have  been  better  for 
his  countrymen  if  he  had  taught  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  told  them 
that  man's  nature  is  bad,  and  that  the  more  they  obeyed  all  its 

1  Bk.  If.  Pt.  I.  ii.  o.  2  Encyclopaedia  Britannicn  (Sth  edition).  Second  Preliminary 
Dissertation  ;  on  Butler. 
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lusts  and  passions,  the  more  would  they  be  in  accordance  with  it, 
and  the  more  pursuing  the  right  path  ?  Such  a  question  "does  not 
need  a  reply.  The  proper  use  of  Mencius's  principles  is  to  reprove 
the  Chinese — and  ourselves  as  well — of  the  thousand  acts  of  sin  of 
which  they  and  we  are  guilty,  that  come  within  their  sweep  and 
under  their  condemnation. 

From  the  ideal  of  man  to  his  nctualisin  there  is  a  vast  descent. 
Between  what  he  ought  to  be  and  what  he  is,  the  contrast  is 
How  Mencius  melancholy.  '  Benevolence?  said  our  philosopher,  '  is 
admitted  much  the  characteristic  of  man  '.'  It  is  '  the  wide  house  in 
how  he  accounted  which  the  world  should  dwell,'  while  propriety  is  '  the 
correct  position  in  which  the  world  should  ever  be 
found,'  and  righteousness  is  '  the  great  path  which  men  should  ever 
be  pursuing2.'  In  opposition  to  this,  however,  hatred,  improprieties, 
unrighteousness  are  constant  phenomena  of  human  life.  We  find 
men  hateful  and  hating  one  another,,  quenching  the  light  that  is  in 
them,  and  walking  in  darkness  to  perform  all  deeds  of  shame. 
'There  is  none  that  doeth  good;  no,  not  one.'  Mencius  would 
have  denied  this  last  sentence,  claiming  that  the  sages  should  be 
excepted  from  it ;  but  he  is  ready  enough  to  admit  the  fact  that 
men  in  general  do  evil  and  violate  the  law  of  their  nature.  They 
sacrifice  the  noble  portion  of  themselves  for  the  gratification  of  the 
ignoble ;  they  follow  that  part  which  is  little,  and  not  that  which  is 
great.  He  can  say  nothing  further  in  explanation  of  the  fact.  He 
points  out  indeed  the  effect  of  injurious  circumstances,  and  the 
power  of  evil  example ;  and  he  has  said  several  tilings  on  these 
subjects  worthy  of  notice: — 'It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
king  is  not  wise !  Suppose  the  case  of  the  most  easily  growing 
thing  in  the  world; — if  you  let  it  have  one  day's  genial  heat,  and 
then  expose  it  for  ten  days  to  cold,  it  will  not  be  able  to  grow.  It 
is  but  seldom  that  I  have  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  when  I  retire, 
there  come  all  those  who  act  upon  him  like  the  cold.  Though 
I  succeed  in  bringing  out  some  buds  of  goodness,  of  what  avail  is 
it 3 ? '  'In  good  years  the  children  of  the  people  are  most  of  them 
good,  while  in  bad  years  the  most  of  them  abandon  themselves  to 
evil.  It  is  not  owing  to  their  natural  powers  conferred  on  them  by 
Heaven  that  they  are  thus  different :  the  abandonment  is  owing  to 
the  circumstances  through  which  they  allow  their  minds  to  be 

1  Bk.  VII.  Pt.  II.  xvi.  2  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  ii.  3.  :1  Bk.  VI.  Pi.  I.  ix. 
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ensnared  and  drowned  in  evil.  There  now  is  barley  :  let  it  be  sown 
and  co.vered  up  ;  the  ground  being  the  same,  and  the  time  of  sowing 
likewise  the  same,  it  -grows  rapidly  up,  and  when  the  full,  time  is 
come,  it  is  all  found  to  be  ripe.  Any  inequalities  of  produce  will 
be  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  soil  as  rich  or  poor,  the  unequal 
nourishment  afforded  by  the  rains  and  dews,  and  to  the  different 
ways  in  which  man  has  performed  his  business1.' 

The  inconsistencies  in  human  conduct  did  not  escape  his  observa- 
tion. After  showing  that  there  is  that  in  human  nature  which  will 
sometimes  make  men  part  with  life  sooner  than  with  righteousness, 
he  goes  on : — '  And  yet  a  man  will  accept  ten  thousand  c/n<ng 
without  ain-  consideration  of  propriety  and  righteousness.  What 
can  they  add  to  him  ?  When  he  takes  them,  is  it  not  that  he  may 
obtain  beautiful  mansions,  that  he  may  secure  the  services  of  wives 
and  concubines,  or  that  the  poor  and  needy  may  be  helped  by  him  ? ' 
The  scalpel  is  used  here  with  a  bold  and  skilful  hand.  The  Hut  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  are  laid  bare,  nor 
does  our  author  stop,  till  he  has  exposed  the  subtle  workings  of  the 
delusion  that  the  end  may  sanctify  the  means,  that  evil  may  be 
wrought  that  good  may  come.  He  pursues: — 'In  the  former  case  the 
offered  bounty  was  not  received,  though  it  would  have  saved  from 
death,  and  now  the  emolument  is  taken  for  the  sake  of  beautiful 
mansions.  The  bounty  that  would  have  preserved  from  death  was 
not  received,  and  the  emolument  is  taken  to  get  the  services  of  wives 
and.  concubines.  The  bounty  that  would  have  saved  from  death 
was  not  received  and  the  emolument  is  taken  that  one's  poor  and 
needy  acquaintance  may  be  helped.  Was  it  then  not  possible  like- 
wise to  decline  this?  This  is  a  case  of  what  is  called — "Losing  the 
proper  nature  of  one's  mind2."  ' 

To   the   principle    implied    in    the    concluding   sentences  of    this 

quotation  Mencius  most  pertinaciously  adheres.      He    will   not    allow 

Original     had-     that   original    badness   can   be    predicated   of    human 

ness  cal\not  be  nature  from  any  amount  of  actual  wickedness.  'The 
predicated  irom  J 

actual  evil.  trees,'    said   he,    'o£    the    Niu"     Mountain    were    once 

beautiful.  Being  situated,  however,  in  the  borders  of  a  large 
State,  they  were  hewn  down  with  axes  and  bills ; — and  could 
they  retain  their  beauty?  Still,  through  the  activity  of  the 
vegetative  life  day  and  night,  and  the  nourishing  influence  of  the 

1  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  vii.  *  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  xii.  7,  8. 
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rain  and  dew  they  were  not  without  buds  and  sprouts  springing 
forth  ; — but  then  came  the  cattle  and  goats,  and  browsed  upon  them. 
To  these  things  is  owing  the  bare  and  stripped  appearance  of  the 
mountain,  which  when  people  see,  they  think  it  was  never  finely 
wooded.  But  is  this  the  proper  nature  of  the  mountain  ?  And  so  also 
of  what  properly  belongs  to  man: — shall  it  be  said  that  the  mind 
of  any  man  was  without  benevolence  and  righteousness?  The  way 
in  which  a  man  loses  his  proper  goodness  of  mind  is  like  the  way  in 
which  the  trees  are  denuded  by  axes  and  bills.  Hewn  down  day 
after  day,  can  the  mind  retain  its  beauty?  But  there  is  a  develop- 
ment of  its  life  day  and  night ;  and  in  the  calm  air  of  the  morning, 
just  between  night  and  day,  the  mind  feels  in  a  degree  the  desires 
and  aversions  which  are  proper  to  humanity  ;  but  the  feeling  is  not 
strong,  and  it  is  fettered  and  destroyed  by  what  takes  place  during 
the  day.  This  fettering  takes  place  again  and  again  ;  the  restorative 
influence  of  the  night  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  proper  good- 
ness of  the  mind ;  and  when  this  proves  insufficient  for  that  purpose, 
the  nature  becomes  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  irrational 
animals,  which  when  people  see,  they  think  that  it  never  had  those 
powers  which  I  assert.  But  does  this  condition  represent  the 
feelings  proper  to  humanity1?'  • 

Up  to  this  point  I  fail  to  perceive  anything  in  Mencius's  view  of 
human  nature  that  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  our  Christian 
The  actual  per-  scriptures,  and  that  may  not  be  employed  with  ad- 
fection  of  the  vantage  by  the  missionary  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
sible '  perfection  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  far  from  covering  what  we 
of  a11-  know  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  man,  yet  it  is  defective 

rather  than  erroneous.  Deferring  any  consideration  of  this  for 
a  brief  space,  I  now  inquire  whether  Mencius,  having  an  ideal  of 
the  goodness  of  human  nature,  held  also  that  it  had  been  and  could 
be  realised?  The  answer  is  that  he  did.  The  actual  realisation 
he  found  in  the  sages,  and  he  contended  that  it  was  within  the 
reach  of  every  individual.  '  All  things  which  are  the  same  in  kind,' 
he  says,  '  are  like  one  another ; — why  should  we  doubt  in  regard  to 
man,  as  if  he  were  a  solitary  exception  to  this?  The  sage  and  we 
are  the  same  in  kind2.'  The  feet,  the  mouths,  the  eyes  of  the  sages 
were  not  different  from  those  of  other  people,  neither  were  their 
minds.  '  Is  it  so,'  he  was  once  asked,  '  that  all  men  may  be  Ydos 

1  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  viii.  i,  2.  >Bk.  VI.  Pt.  I.  vii.  3. 
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and  Shuns?'  and  he  answered,  'It  is,'  adding  by  way  of  explana- 
tion :  —  To  walk  slowly,  keeping-  behind  his  elders,  is  to  perform 
the  part  of  a  younger  brother,  and  to  walk  quickly  and  precede  his 
elders  is  to  violate  that  duty.  Now,  is  it  what  a  man  cannot  do,  — 
to  walk  slowly?  IT  is  WHAT  HE  DOES  NOT  DO.  The  course  of  Ya<> 
and  Shun  was  simply  that  of  filial  piety  and  fraternal  duty.  Wear 
the  clothes  of  Yao,  repeat  the  words  of  Yao,  and  do  the  actions  of 
Yao;  —  and  you  will  just  be  a  Yao1.' 

Among  the  sages,  however,  Mencius  made  a  distinction.  Yao 
and  Shun  exceeded  all  the  rest,  unless  it  might  be  Confucius.  Those 
three  never  came  short  of,  never  went  beyond,  the  law  of  their 
nature.  The  ideal  and  the  actual  were  in  them  always  one  and  the 
same.  The  others  had  only  attained  to  perfection  by  vigorous  effort 
and  culture.  Twice  at  least  he  has  told  us  this.  '  Yao  and  Shun 
were  what  they  were  by  nature  ;  T'ang  and  Wii  were  so  by  returning 
to  natural  virtue'1?  The  actual  result,  however,  was  the  same,  and 
therefore  he  could  hold  them  all  up  as  models  to  his  countrymen  of 
the  style  of  man  which  they  all  ought  to  be  and  might  be.  What 
the  compass  ajid  square  were  in  the  hands  of  the  workman, 
enabling  him  to  form  perfect  circles  and  squares,  the  sages,  'per- 
fectly exhibiting  the  human  relations,'  might  be  to  every  earnest 
individual,  enabling  him  to  perfect  himself  as  they  were  perfect8. 

Here  we  feel  that  the  doctrirfe  of  r\Iencius  wants  an  element  which 
Revelation  supplies.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  fact  that  'by  one 
Mencius's  doc-  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ; 
and  so  death  passed'  (passed  on,  extended, 


of  the  universal        '  to  all  men,  because  all  sinned.'     We  have  6ur  ideal 

proneness  to  evil. 

His     ideal     has        as  well  as  he  ;  but  for  the  living  reality  of  it  we  must 

sa^s.^amT'  may          R°  back  tO  Adam»  3S  he  W3S  made  b>'  G°d  in  His  OWn 

be  realised  by  all.  image,  after  His  likeness.  In  him  the  model  is  soon 
shattered,  and  we  do  not  discover  it  again,  till  God's  own  Son 
appears  in  the  world,  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  yet  with- 
out sin.  While  He  died  for  our  transgressions,  He  left  us  also  an 
example,  that  we  should  walk  in  His  steps;  and  as  we  do  so,  we 
are  carried  on  to  glory  and  virtue.  At  the  same  time  we  find  a  law 
in  our  members  warring  against  the  law  in.  our  minds,  and  bringing 
us  into  captivity  to  sin.  However  we  may  strive  after  our  ideal, 
we  do  not  succeed  in  reaching  it.  The  more  we  grow  in  the  know- 

1  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  II.  ii.   i,  4,  5.        2  Bk.  VII.  Pt.  I.  xxx.  I  ;  Pi.  II.  xxxiii.  i.      3  Bk.  IV. 
Pt.  I.  ii.  i. 
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ledge  of  Christ,  and  see  in  Him  the  glory  of  humanity  in  its  true 
estate,  the  greater  do  we  feel  our  own  distance  to  be  from  it,  and 
that  of  ourselves  we  cannot  attain  to  it.  There  is  something  wrong 
about  us  ;  we  need  help  from  without  in  order  to  become  even  what 
our  nature,  apart  from  Revelation,  tells  us  we  ought  to  he. 

When  Mencius  therefore  points  us  to  Yao,  Shun  and  Confucius, 
and  says  that  they  were  perfect,  we  cannot  accept  his  statement. 
Understanding  that  he  is  speaking  of  them  only  in  the  sphere  of 
human  relations,  we  must  yet  believe  that  in  many  tilings  they  came 
short.  One  of  them,  the  greatest  of  the  three  in  Mencius's  estima- 
tion, Confucius,  again  and  again  confesses  so  of  himself.  He  was 
seventy  years  old,  he  says,  before  he  could  follow  what  his  heart 
desired  without  transgressing  what  was  right.1  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  convince  the  sage  that  he  was  under  a  delusion  in  this 
important  matter  even  at  that  advanced  age  ;  but  what  his  language 
allows  is  sufficient  to  upset  Mencius's  appeal  to  him.  The  image  of 
sagely  perfection  is  broken  by  it.  It  proves  to  be  but  a  brilliant 
and  unsubstantial  phantasm  of  our  philosopher's  own  imagining. 

When  he  insists  again,  that  every  individual  may  become  what 
he  fancies  that  the  sages  were, — i.  e.  perfect,  living  in  love,  walking 
in  righteousness,  observant  of  propriety,  approving  whatsoever  is 
good,  and  disapproving  whatever  is  evil, --he  is  pushing  his  doctrine 
beyond  its  proper  limits  ;  he  is  making  a  use  of  which  it  is  not 
capable.  It  supplies  a  law  of  conduct,  and  1  have  set  it  forth  as 
entitled  to  our  highest  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  it  does 
so ;  but  law  gives  only  the  knowledge  of  what  we  are  required  to 
do ;  it  does  not  give  the  power  to  do  it.  We  have  seen  how  when 
it  was  necessary  to  explain  accurately  his  statement  that  the  nature 
of  man  is  good,  Mencius  defined  it  as  meaning  that  '  it  is  constituted 
for  the  practice  of  that  which  is  good.'  Because  it  is  so  constituted, 
it  follows  that  every  man  ought  to  practise  what  is  good.  But  some 
disorganisation  may  have  happened  to  the  nature  ;  some  sad  change 
may  have  come  over  it.  The  very  fact  that  msn  has,  in  Mencius's 
own  words,  to  recover  his  'lost  mind2,'  shows  that  the  object  of  the 
constitution  of  the  nature  has  not  been  realised.  Whether  he  can 
recover  it  or  not,  therefore,  is  a  question  altogether  different  from 
that  of  its  proper  design. 

In  one  place,  indeed,  Mencius  has  said  that   '  the  great  man  is  he 

1  Confucian  Analects,  II.  iv.  6.  2  Bk.  VI.  R.  I    xi.  4. 
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who  does  not  lose  his  child's-heart  '.'  I  can  only  suppose  that,  by 
that  expression  —  '  the  child's-heart,'  he  intends  the  ideal  goodness 
which  he  affirms  of  our  nature.  But  to  attribute  that  to  the  child 
as  actually  existing  in  it  is  absurd.  It  has  neither  done  good  nor 
evil.  It  possesses  the  capacity  for  either.  It  will  by-and-by  awake 
to  the  consciousness  that  it  ought  to  follow  after  the  one  and  eschew 
the  other  ;  but  when  it  does  so,  —  I  should  rather  say  when  he  does 
so,  for  the  child  has  now  emerged  from  a  mere  creature  existence 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  a  moral  being,  he  will  find  that  he  has 
already  given  himself  to  inordinate  affection  for  the  objects  of  sense  ; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  gratification  he  is  reckless  of  what  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  better  and  nobler  part,  reckless  also  of  the 
interest  and  claims  of  others,  and  glows,  whenever  thwarted,  into 
passion  and  fury.  The  youth  is  more  pliant  than  the  man  in  whom 
the  dominion  of  self-seeking  has  become  ingrained  as  a  habit  ;  but 
no  sooner  does  he  become  a  subject  of  law,  than  he  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  him.  The 
boy  has  to  go  in  search  of  his  '  lost  heart,'  as  truly  as  the  man  of 
fourscore.  Even  in  him  there  in  an  'old  man,  corrupt  according  to 
the  deceitful  lusts,'  which  he  has  to  put  off. 

Butler  had  an    immense    advantage  over  Mencius,  arising  from 

his   knowledge    of    the   truths  of    Revelation.       Many,   admiring   his 

Butler's    advan-     sermons,  have  yet  expressed  a  measure  of  dissatisfac- 

tage    over     Men-     tion,   because   he   does  not    in    them    make    explicit 

cms,   and   that   he 

does  not  made  the     reference    to    the    condition   of    man   as    fallen    and 


depraved.     That  he  fully  admitted  the  fact  we  know. 
principles.  jje  says  elsewThere  :  —  '  Mankind  are    represented   in 

scripture  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin.'  '  If  mankind  are  corrupted  and 
depraved  in  their  moral  character,  and  so  are  unfit  for  that  state 
which  Christ  is  gone  to  prepare  for  His  disciples  ;  and  if  the  assist- 
ance of  God's  Spirit  be  necessary  to  renew  their  nature,  in  the 
degree  requisite  to  their  being  qualified  for  that  state  ;  all  which 
is  implied  in  the  express,  though  figurative  declaration,  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God'.'  . 
How  is  it,  then,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  the  sermons? 
Dissatisfaction,  I  have  said,  has  been  expressed  on  account  of  this 
silence,  and  it  would  have  taken  the  form  of  more  pointed  utter- 
ance, and  more  decided  condemnation,  but  for  the  awe  of  his  great 

1  Bk.  IV.  Pl.  II.  xii.  -  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Part  II.  chap.  i. 
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name,  and  the  general  appreciation  of  the  service  he  rendered  to 
Christianity  in  his  work  on  'The  Analogy  of  Religion.'  But,  in 
truth,  dissatisfaction  at  all  is  out  of  place.  Butler  wrote  his  sermons 
as  he  wrote  his  Analogy,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  necessity 
of  his  times.  More  particularly  against  Hobbes,  denying  all  moral 
sentiments  and  social  affections,  and  making  a  regard  to  personal 
advantage  the  only  motive  of  human  action,  it  was  his  business  to 
prove  that  man's  nature  is  of  a  very  different  constitution,  compre- 
hending disinterested  affections,  and  above  all  the  supreme  element 
of  conscience,  which,  '  had  it  strength  as  it  has  right,  would  govern 
the  world.'  He  proves  this,  and  so  accomplishes  his  work.  He  had 
merely  to  do  with  the  ideal  of  humanity.  It  did  not  belong  to  him 
to  dwell  on  the  actual  feebleness  of  man  to  perform  what  is  good. 
He  might  have  added  a  few  paragraphs  to  this  effect ;  but  it  was 
not  the  character  of  his  mind  to  go  beyond  the  task  which  he  had 
set  himself.  What  is  of  importance  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  he 
does  not  make  the  application  of  their  common  principles  which 
Mencius  does.  He  knows  of  no  perfect  men ;  he  does  not  tell  his 
leaders  that  they  have  merely  to  set  about  following  their  nature, 
and  that,  without  any  aid  from  without,  they  will  surely  and  easily 
go  on  to  perfection. 

Mencius  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  his  ignorance  of  what  is  to  us 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall.     He  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
Mencius's    lack-    with  it.     We  have  to  regret,  however,   that  his  study 
S  sympathy  wi£h    of  humau  "ature  produced  in  him  no  deep  feeling  on 
human  error.'  account  of  men's  proneness  to  go  astray.     He  never 

betrays  any  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness.  In  this  respect  he 
is  again  inferior  to  Confucius,  and  is  far  from  being,  as  I  have  said 
of  him  in  another  aspect  of  his  character,  '  more  admirable'  than 
he.  In  the  former  volume  I  have  shown  that  we  may  sometimes 
recognise  in  what  the  sage  says  of  himself  the  expressions  of  a 
genuine  humility.  He  acknowledges  that  he  comes  short  of  what 
he  knows  he  ought  to  be.  We  do  not  meet  with  this  in  Mencius. 
His  merit  is  that  of  the  speculative  thinker.  His  glance  is  searching 
and  his  penetration  deep  ;  but  there  is  wanting  that  moral  sensibility 
which  would  draw  us  to  him,  in  our  best  moments,  as  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves.  The  absence  of  humility  is  naturally 
accompanied  with  a  lack  of  sympathy.  There  is  a  hardness  about 
his  teachings.  He  is  the  professor,  performing  an  operation  in  the 
class-room,  amid  a  throng  of  pupils  who  are  admiring  his  science 
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and  dexterity,  and  who  forgets  in  the  triumph  of  his  skill  the 
suffering  of  the  patient.  The  transgressors  of  their  nature  are  to 
Mencius  'the  tyrants  of  themselves,'  or  'the  self-abandoned.'  The 
utmost  stretch  of  his  commiseration  is  a  contemptuous  '  Alas  for 
them  !  '  The  radical  defect  of  the  orthodox  moral  school  of  China, 
that  there  only  needs  a  knowledge  of  duty  to  insure  its  performance, 
is  in  him  exceedingly  apparent.  Confucius,  Tsze-sze,  and  Mencius, 
most  strangely  never  thought  of  calling  this  principle  in  question. 
It  is  always  as  in  the  formula  of  Tsze-sze  :  —  '  Given  the  sincerity, 
and  there  shall  be  the  intelligence  ;  given  the  "intelligence,  and  there 
shall  be  the  sincerity.' 

I    said    above    that    Mencius's   doctrine    of    human    nature    was 
defective,    inasmuch    as   even    his   ideal    does    not    cover    the    whole 
field  of  duty.     He  says  very  little  of  what  we  owe 
to  God.     There  is  no  glow  of   natural  piety  in    his 


does  not  embrace  pages.  Instead  of  the  name  God,  containing  in 
itself  a  recognition  of  the  divine  personality  and 
supremacy,  we  hear  from  him  more  commonly,  as  from  Confucius, 
of  Heaven.  Butler  has  said  :  —  '  By  the  love  of  God,  I  would 
understand  all  those  regards,  all  those  affections  of  mind,  which 
are  due  immediately  to  Him  from  such  a  creature  as  man,  and 
which  rest  in  Him  as  their  end2.'  Of  such  affections  Mencius 
knows  rothing.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  'delighting  in  Heaven3,' 
but  he  is  speaking,  when  he  does  so,  of  the  sovereign  who  with 
a  great  State  serves  a  small  one,  and  the  delight  is  seen  in  certain 
condescensions  to  the  weak  and  unworthy.  Never  once,  where  he 
is  treating  of  the  nature  of  man,  does  he  make  mention  of  any 
exercise  of  the  mind  as  due  directly  to  God.  The  services  of 
religion  come  in  China  under  the  principle  of  propriety,  and  are 
only  a  cold  formalism;  but  even  here,  other  things  come  with 
Mencius  before  them.  We  are  told;  —  'The  richest  fruit  of  love  is 
this,  —  the  service  of  one's  parents;  the  richest  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness is  this,  —  the  obeying  one's  elder  brothers;  the  richest  fruit  of 
wisdom  is  this,—  the  knowing  those  two  things,  and  not  departing 
from  them;  the  richest  fruit  of  propriety  is  this,  —  the  ordering 
and  adorning  those  two  things4.'  How  different  .is  this  from  the 

1  Bk.  IV.  Ft.  I.  x.          2  First  Sermon  Upon  the  Love  of  God.        3  Bk.  I.  Pt.  II.  ii.  3. 

4  Bk.IV.Pt.I.xxvii.  My  friend,  the  Rev.Mr.Monle,(now  Bishop  )  of  Ningpo  has  supplied 
me  with  the  following  interesting  coincidence  with  thesentimentsof  Mencius  in  this  passage, 
from  one  of  theleltersof  Charles  LanibtoColeridge,datedNovember  14,  1796:—  'Ol^myfriend, 
cultivate  the  filial  feelings;  and  let  no  one  think  himself  relieved  from  the  kind  charities  of 
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reiterated  declaration  of  the  Scriptures,  that  'the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ! '  The  first  and  great  commandment, 
'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength,'  was  never  thought  of,  much  less  delivered, 
by  any  Chinese  philosopher  or  sage.  Had  Mencius  apprehended  this, 
and  seen  how  all  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men  are  to  be  performed 
as  to  God,  he  could  not  have  thought  so  highly  as  he  did  of  man's 
powers ;  a  suspicion  might  have  grown  up  that  there  is  a  shadow 
on  the  light  which  he  has  in  himself. 

This  absence  from  Mencius's  ideal  of  our  nature  of  the  recognition 
of  in  in's  highest  obligations  is  itself  a  striking  illustration  of  man's 
estrangement  from  God.  His  usage  of  the  term  Heaven  has  com- 
bined with  the  similar  practice  of  his  Master  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  grosser  conceptions  of  the  modern  literati,  who  would  often  seem 
to  deny  the  divine  personality  altogether,  and  subsitnte  for  both 
God  and  Heaven  a  mere  principle  of  order  or  fitness  of  things.  It 
has  done  more  :  it  has  left  the  people  in  the  mass  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  the  idolatrous  fooleries  of  Buddhism.  Yea,  the  it n religious- 
ness of  the  teachers  has  helped  to  deprave  still  more  the  religion  of 
the  nation,  such  as  it  is,  and  has  made  of  its  services  a  miserable 
pageant  of  irreverent  forms. 

It  is  time  to  have  done  with  this  portion  of  my  theme.  It  may 
be  thought  that  I  have  done  Mencius  more  than  justice  in  the  first 
part  of  my  remarks,  and  less  than  justice  at  the  last ;  but  I  hope  it 
is  not  so.  A  very  important  use  is  to  be  made  both  of  what  he 
succeeds  in,  and  where  he  fails,  in  his  discoursing  upon  human 
nature.  His  principles  may  be,  and,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be,  turned 
against  himself.  They  should  be  pressed  to  produce  the  conviction 
of  sin.  There  is  enough  in  them,  if  the  conscience  be  but  quickened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  make  the  haughtiest  scholar  cry  out,  kO 
wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of 
death  ? '  Then  may  it  be  said  to  him  with  effect,  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world!'  Then  may  Christ, 
as  a  new  and  true  exemplar  of  all  that  man  should  be,  be  displayed, 
k  altogether  lovely,'  to  the  trembling  mind  !  Then  may  a  new  heart 
be  received  from  Him,  that  shall  thrill  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  claims  both  of  men  and  God,  and  girding  up  the  loins  of  the 
mind,  address  itself  to  walk  in  all  His  commandments  and  ordinances 

relationship  :  these  shall  give  him  peace  at  the  last ;  these  arc  the  best  foundation  for 
every  .yV<-/<\s  of  benevolence .' 
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blameless!  One  thing  should  be  plain.  In  Mencius's  lessons  on 
human  duty  there  is  no  hope  for  his  countrymen.  If  they  serve  as 
a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  they  will  have  done  their 
part ;  but  it  is  from  Christ  alone  that  the  help  of  the  Chinese  can 
come. 

6.  Besides  giving  more  explicit  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
goodness  of  man's  nature  than  had  been  done  before  him,  Mencius 
has  the  credit  also  of  calling  attention  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
passion-nature.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  I  translate  his 
language  exactly  by  this  phrase.  What  I  render  the  passion-nature, 
Julien  renders  by  ''viialis  spiritus?  The  philosopher  says  himself 
that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  what  he  intends.  Attempting  such 
a  description,  he  says: — 'This  is  it: — It  is  exceedingly  great  and 
exceedingly  strong.  Being  nourished  by  rectitude,  and  sustaining 
no  injury,  it  fills  up  all  between  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  it  : — It 
is  the  mate  and  assistant  of  righteousness  and  reason.  Without  it 
man  is  in  a  state  of  starvation.  It  is  produced  by  the  accumulation 
of  righteous  deeds ;  it  is  not  to  be  taken,  as  by  surprise,  by  incidental 
acts  of  righteousness.  If  the  mind  does  not  feel  complacency  in  the 
conduct,  this  is  starved1.'  From  such  predicates  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  anything  merely  or  entirely  physical  of  which  he  is  speak- 
ing. '  The  righteous,'  said  Solomon,  '  are  bold  as  a  lion.'  The 
Hebrew  saying  is  very  much  in  Mencius's  style.  That  boldness  is 
the  result  of  the  nourishment  for  which  he  thought  he  had  a  peculiar 
aptitude.  Strong  in  it  and  in  a  knowledge  of  words,  a  faculty  of 
discovering  the  moral  aberrations  of  others  from  their  forms  of 
speech,  he  was  able  to  boast  of  possessing  '  an  unperturbed  mind  ; ' 
he  could  'sit  in  the  centre'  of  his  being,  'and  enjoy  .bright  day,' 
whatever  clouds  and  storms  gathered  around  him. 

The  nourishment,  therefore,  of  'the  passion-nature,'  'the  vital 
spirit,'  or  whatever  name  we  choose  to  give  to  the  subject,  is  only 
an  effect  of  general  good-doing.  This  is  the  practical  lesson  from 
all  Mencius's  high-sounding  words.  lie  has  illustrated  it  amusingly  : 
— '  There  was  a  man  of  Sung,  who  was  grieved  that  his  growing  corn 
was  not  longer,  and  pulled  it  up.  Having  done  this,  he  returned 
home,  looking  very  wearied,  and  said  to  iiis  people,  '•  I  am  tired 
to-day.  I  have  been  helping  the  corn  to  grow  long."  His  son  ran 
to  look  at  it,  and  found  the  corn  all  withered.  There  are  few  in  the 

1  Bk,  II.  Ft.  I.  ii.  13-15. 
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world,  who  do  not  assist  the  corn  of  their  passion-nature  to  grow 
long.  Some  consider  it  of  no  benefit  to  them,  and  let  it  alone: — they 
do  not  weed  their  corn.  Those  who  assist  it  to  grow  long,  pull  out 
their  corn.  What  they  do  is  not  only  of  no  benefit  to  the  nature, 
but  it  also  injures  it1.' 

This  portion  of  Mencius's  teaching  need  not  detain  us.  He  has 
put  a  simple  truth  in  a  striking  way.  That  is  his  merit.  It  hardly 
seems  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  it  in  vindicating  for  him  a  place  among  the  sages  of  his 
country. 

7.  I  said  I  should  end  the  discussion  of  Mencius's  opinions  by 
pointing  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  chief  defects  as  a  moral  and 
political  teacher.  His  defects,  however,  in  the  former  respect  have 
been  already  not  lightly  touched  on.  So  far  as  they  were  the  con- 
sequence of  his  ignorance  without  the.  light  which  Revelation  sheds 
on  the  whole  field  of  human  duty,  and  the  sanctions  which  it  dis- 
closes of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  I  do  not  advance  any  charge 
against  his  character.  That  he  never  indicates  any  wish  to  penetrate 
futurity,  and  ascertain  what  comes  after  death;  that  he  never  in- 
dicates any  consciousness  of  human  weakness,  nor  moves  his  mind 
Godward,  longing  for  more  light: — these  are  things  which  exhibit 
strongly  the  contrast  between  the  mind  of  the  East  and  the  \\\>t. 
His  self-sufficiency  is  his  great  fault.  To  know  ourselves  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  an  important  step  to  humility;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
him.  He  has  spoken  remarkably  about  the  effects  of  calamity  and 
difficulties.  He  says: — 'When  Heaven  is  about  to  confere  great 
office  on  a  man,  it  first  exercises  his  mind  with  suffering,  and  his 
sinews  and  bones  with  toil;  it  exposes  his  body  *  to  hunger,  and 
subjects  him  to  extreme  poverty;  it  confounds  his  undertakings. 
By  all  these  methods  it  stimulates  his  mind,  hardens  his  nature, 
and  supplies  his  iucompetenciesV  Such  have  been  the  effects  of 
Heaven's  exercising  some  men  with  calamities;  but  if  the  issue  has 
been  a  fitting  for  the  hightest  offices,  there  has  been  a  softening  of  the 
nature  rather  than  a  hardening  of  it.  Mencius  was  a  stranger  to 
the  humbling  of  the  lofty  looks  of  man,  and  the  bowing  down  of 
his  haughtiness,  that  the  Lord  alone  may  be  exalted. 

His  faults  as  a  political  teacher  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  Confucius.  More  than  was  the  case  with  his  sayings  of 

1  Bk/II.  Pt.  I.  ii.  16.  -  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  II   xv. 
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a  political  character,  the  utterances  of  Mencius  have  reference  to  the 
condition  and  needs  of  his  own  age.  They  were  for  the  time  then 
being,  and  not  for  all  time.  He  knew  as  little  as  Confucius  of  any 
other  great  and  independent  nation  besides  his  own;  and  he  has 
left  one  maxim  which  is  deeply  treasured  by  the  rulers  and  the 
people  of  China  at  the  present  day,  and  feeds  the  supercilious  idea 
which  they  are  so  unwilling  to  give  up  of  their  own  superiority 
to  foreigners.  'I  have  heard,'  said  he,  kof  men  using  the  doctrines 
of  our  great  land  to  change  barbarians,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  any  being  changed  by  barbarians.'  'I  have  heard  of  birds  leaving 
dark  valleys  to  remove  to  lofty  trees,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  their 
descending  from  lofty  trees,  to  enter  into  dark  valleys1.1  Mongol 
and  Tartar  sway  have  not  broken  the  charm  of  this  dangerous 
flattery,  because  only  in  warlike  energy  were  the  Mongols  and 
Tartars  superior  to  the  Chinese,  and  when  they  conquered  the 
country  they  did  homage  to  its  sages.  During  the  last  five-aud- 
twenty  years,  Christian  Powers  have  come  to  ask  admission  into 
China,  and  to  claim  to  be  received  as  her  equals.  They  do  not  wish 
to  conquer  her  territory,  though  they  have  battered  and  broken  her 
defences.  With  fear  and  trembling  their  advances  are  contemplated.- 
The  feeling  of  dislike  to  them  arises  from  the  dread  of  their  power, 
and  suspicion  of  their  faith.  It  is  feared  that  they  come  to  subdue; 
it  is  known  that  they  come  to  change.  The  idol  of  Chinese 
superiority  is  about  to  be  broken.  Broken  it  must  be  ere  long, 
and  a  new  generation  of  thinkers  will  arise,  to  whom  Mencius  will 
be  a  study  but  not  a  guide. 


SECTION   III. 

HIS   IMMEDIATE   DISCIPLES. 

The  disciples  of  Mencius  were  much  fewer  in  number,  and  of  less 
distinction  than  those  of  Confucius.  The  longest  list  does  not  make 
them  amount  to  twenty-five;  and  it  is  only  to  complete  my  plan 
that  I  devote  a  page  or  two  here  to  their  names  and  surnames. 

The  chief  authority  in  reference  to  them  is  Chao  Ch'i.  In  A.  D. 
115,  the  then  emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty  conferred  titles  on  all 
mentioned  by  Ch'i  as  disciples  or  pupils  of  Mencius,  and  enacted 
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that  they  should  share  in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  their  master  in  his 
temple  in  the  district  of  Tsau.  Chu  Hsi  gives  his  .verdict  in  the 
'  Collected  Comments'  against  two  of  them,  and  no  subsequent 
scholar  has  ventured  to  restore  them  to  their  place  in  the  Mencian 
school.  Other  names,  however,  have  been  found  by  different  writers 
to  supply  their  room.  It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  take  notice  of 
their  discussions. 

1.  Yo-chSng  K'o,   styled  Tsze-ao  ($&  \\\  j£,   ^  ^  |fc),  a  native 
of  Lu.     He  was  titled   in   1115   as    the  'State-advantaging  Marquis' 
(5N  ^  fit)-     Under    the    present   dynasty,    in    1724,   he    had    a    place 
assigned  him  in  the  temples  of  Confucius,  the  35th   on  the  west,  in 
the  outer  court,  with   the   common   title  of   '  The    Ancient   Worthy, 
the  Philosopher  Yo-chSng.' 

2.  Wan  Chang  (||  3ft).     He  was  titled  in   1115 'as  the  'Baron 
of  .Extensive    Arousing'    (fjji  3$.  ffi).     He    has    now    the     next    place 
to  the  preceding  in  the  Confucian  temples. 

3.  Kung-sun   Ch'au   (fc   ^  3k).   a  native   of  Ch'i.     He  was  also 
elevated   to  the  temple  of   Confucius,  and   has  now   the  place,    east, 
corresponding    to   that   of   Wan  Chang,   on  the  west.     His  title  con- 
ferred   in    1115    was — 'Baron    of    Longevity    and   Glory'  (fj   Jfc   f£j). 

4.  Kung-tu  (Tfe  -gp),  immediately    precedes    Kung-sun  Ch'Su  in 
the    temples.     In     the     temple    of    Mencius    he    was    the    '  Baron   of 
Tranquillity  and  Shadiness'  (Q  j%  f£). 

The  above  four  are  the  only  disciples  of  Mencius  who  have  places 
assigned  to  them  in  the  temples  of  Confucius. 

•5.  Ch'an  Tsin  (|&  g§).  6.  Ch'ung  Yii  ft  &)•  7-  Chi-sun 
(3?&).  8.  Tsze-slnl  I  (?  &  g). 

These  two  last  are  held  by  Chfi  Hsi  not  to  have  been  disciples 
of  Mencius. 

9.  Kao  (jU  -f ).    This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another  scholar 
of  the  same  name,  referred  to  in  Bk.  VI.  Pt.  II.  iii. 

10.  Hsu  Pi  (ffc  £$•)•     TI-     Hsien-ch'iu  Ming  ($  £  ^). 

12.  Ch'Sn  Tai  (Rtft).  13-  P'Sng  KSng  (0  g).  14.  U-lu 
Lien  (M  Jft  «).  15-  T'ao  Ying  (ft  ff). 

These  fifteen  are  said  by  Chao  Ch'i  to  have  been  disciples  of 
Mencius.  The  four  that  follow  are  said  to  have  studied  under 
him,  or  to  have  been  his  pupils. 

16.     MSng   Chung    (&   ft    ^).     17.    Kao   (£   ^).     This 
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can  hardly  be  said  to  have  studied  under  Mencius  ;  he  only  argued 
with  him.  18..  T'^ng  KSng,  or  Kang  of  T'Sng  ((§  }£).  16.  P'Sn- 
ch'ang  Kwo  (ft  ft  «). 

These  nineteen  rest  on  the  authority  of  Chao  Ch'i.  Others  have 
added  to  them — 20.  Kung-ming  Kao  (Tfe  \$  jU).  21.  K'wang 
Chang  (g  jt).  22.  Ch'an  Chung  (|$  #).  23.  Li  Lau  (Ml  $). 


A  P  P  E  N  D  I  X. 


I  have  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  many  readers  to  append 
here  the  Essays  of  two  distinguished  scholars  of  China  on  the  subject 
of  Human  Nature.  The  one  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Mencius's 
doctrine ;  according  to  the  other,  his  doctrine  is  insufficient  to 
explain  the  phenomena.  The  author  of  the  first,  Hsiin  K'wang  (^ 
\al.  $;]  ^:T),  more  commonly  called  Hsiin  Ch'ing  (JjjJp),  was  not  very 
much  posterior  to  Mencius.  He  is  said  to  have  borne  office  both 
in  Ch'i  and  Ch'il,  and  to  have  had  at  one  time  Li  Sze  (ffi  $£),  the 
prime  minister  of  Shih  Hwang-ti,  as  a  pupil.  His  Works  which 
still  remain  form  a  considerable  volume.  The  second  essay  is  from 
the  work  of  Han  Yii,  mentioned  above,  Chap.  I.  Sect.  IV.  4.  I  shall 
not  occupy  any  space  with  criticisms  on  the  style  or  sentiments  of 
the  writers.  If  the  translation  appear  at  times  to  be  inelegant  or 
obscure,  the  fault  is  perhaps  as  much  in  the  original  as  in  myself- 
A  comprehensive  and  able  sketch  of  '  The  Ethics  of  the  Chinese, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Doctrines  of  Human  Nature  and 
Sin,'  by  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  was  read  before  the  North  China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  November,  1859,  aQd  has 
been  published  separately.  The  essays  of  Hsiin  and  Han  are  both 
reviewed  in  it. 
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i.     THAT  THE  NATURE  IS  EVIL.— Bv  THE  PHILOSOPHER  HSUN. 

The  nature  of  man  is  evil  ;  the  good  which  it  shows  is  factitious.  There  belongs  to  it, 
even  at  his  birth,  the  love  of  gain,  and  as  actions  are  in  accordance  with  this,  contentions 
and  robberies  grow  up,  and  self-denial  and  yielding  to  others  are  not  to  be  found  ;  there 
belong  to  it  envy  and  dislik2,  and  as  actions  are  in  accordance  with  these,  violence  and 
injuries  spring  up,  and  self-devotedness  and  faith  are  not  to  be  found  ;  there  belong  to  it 
the  desires  of  the  ears  and  the  eyes,  leading  to  the  love  of  sounds  and  beauty,  and  as  the 
actions  are  in  accordance  with  these,  lewdness  and  disorder  spring  up,  and  righteousness 
and  propriety,  with  their  various  orderly  displays,  are  not  to  be  found.  It  thus  appears, 
that  to  follow  man's  nature  and  yield  obedience  to  its  feelings  will  assuredly  conduct  to 
contentions  and  robberies,  to  the  violation  of  the  duties  belonging  to  every  one's  lot, 
and  the  confounding  of  all  distinctions,  till  the  issue  will  be  in  a  state  of  savagism  ;  and 
that  there  must  be  the  influence  of  teachers  and  laws,  and  the  guidance  of  propriety 
and  righteousness,  from  which  will  spring  s?lf-denial,  yielding  to  others,  and  an  obser- 
vance of  the  well-ordered  regulations  of  conduct,  till  the  issue  will  be  a  state  of  good 
government— From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  the  nature  of  man  is  evil ;  the  good  which  it 
shows  is  factitious. 

To  illustrate. — A  crooked  stick  must  be  submitted  to  the  pressing-frame  to  soften 
and  iK-nd  it,  and  then  it  becomes  straight ;  a  blunt  knife  must  be  submitted  to  the 
grindstone  and  whetstone,  and  then  it  becomes  sharp  :  so,  the  nature  of  man,  being  evil, 
must  be  submitted  to  teachers  and  laws,  and  then  it  becomes  correct ;  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  propriety  and  righteousness,  and  then  it  comes  under  government.  If  men 
wore  without  teachers  and  law.;,  their  condition  would  be  one  of  deflection  and  in- 
security, entirely  incorrect;  if  they  were  without  propriety  and  righteousness,  their 
condition  would  be  one  of  rebellious  disorder,  rejecting  all  government.  The  sage  kings 
of  antiquity,  understanding  that  the  nature  of  man  was  thus  evil,  in  a  state  of  hazardous 
deflection,  and  incorrect,  rebellious  and  disorderly,  and  refusing  to  be  governed, 
set  up  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  propriety,  and  framed  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  straighten  and  ornament  the  feelings  of  that  nature  and  correct  them, 
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to  tame  and  change  those  same  feelings  and  guide  them,  so  that  they  might  all  go  forth 
in  the  way  of  moral  government  and  in  agreement  with  reason.  Now,  the  man  who  is 
transformed  by  teachers  and  laws,  gathers  on  himself  the  ornament  of  learning,  and 
proceeds  in  the  path  of  propriety  and  righteousness  is  a  superior  man  ;  and  he  who  gives 
the  reins  to  his  nature  and  its  feelings,  indulges  its  resentments,  and  walks  contrary  to 
propriety  and  righteousness  is  a  mean  man.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  way,  we  see 
clearly  that  the  nature  of  man  is  evil  ;  the  good  which  it  shows  is  factitious. 

Meucins  said,  '  Man  has  only  to  learn,  and  his  nature  appears  to  be  good,  'but  I 
reply,—  It  is  not  so.  To  say  so  shows  that  he  had  not  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  man's 
nature,  nor  examined  into  the  difference  between  what  is  natural  in  man  and  what  is 
factitious.  The  natural  is  what  the  constitution  spontaneously  moves  to  :  —  it  needs  not 
to  be  learned,  it  needs  not  to  be  followed  hard  after  ;  propriety  and  righteousness  are 
what  the  sages  have  given  birth  to  :  —  it  is  by  learning  that  men  become  capable  of  them, 
it  is  by  hard  practice  that  they  achieve  them.  That  which  is  in  man.  not  needing  to  be 
learned  and  striven  after,  is  what  I  call  natural;  that  in  man  which  is  attained  to  by 
learning,  and  achieved  by  har.l  striving,  is  what  I  call  factitious.  This  is  the  distinction 
between  those  t\vo.  -By  the  nature  of  man,  the  eyes  are  capable  of  seeing,  and  the  ears 
are  capable  of  hearing.  But  the  power  of  seeing  is  inseparable  from  the  eyes,  and  the 
power  of  hearing  is  inseparable  from  the  ears;  —  it  is  plain  that  the  faculties  of  seeing 
and  hearing  do  not  need  to  be  learned.  Mencius  says,  '  The  nature  of  man  is  good,  but 
all  lose  and  rnin  their  nature,  and  therefore  it  becomes  bad;  '  but  I  say  that  this  repre- 
sentation is  erroneous.  Man  being  born  with  his  nature,  when  he  thereafter  departs 
from  its  simple  constituent  elements,  he  must  lose  it.  From  this  consideration  we  may 
see  clearly  that  man's  nature  is  evil.  What  may  be  called  the  nature's  being  good", 
would  be  if  there  were  no  departing  from  its  simplicity  to  beautify  it,  no  departing  from 
its  elementary  dispositions  to  sharpen  it.  Suppose  that  those  simple  elements  no  more 
needed  beautifying,  and  the  mind's  thoughts  no  more  needed  to  be  turned  to  good,  than 
the  power  of  vision  which  is  inseparable  from  the  eyes,  and  the  power  of  hearing  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  ears,  need  to  be  learned,  then  u<c  might  say  tlial  the  nature  is 
good,  just  as  we  say  that  the  eyes  see  and  the  ears  hear.  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  when 
hungry,  to  desire  to  be  filled;  when  cold,  to  desire  to  be  warmed;  when  tired,  to 
desire  rest:  —  these  are  the  feelings  and  nature  of  man.  But  now,  a  man  is  hungry, 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  elder  he  does  not  dare  to  eat  before  him:  —  he  'is 
yielding  to  that  elder;  he  is  tired  with  labour,  and  he  does  not  dare  to  ask  for 
rest:  —  he  is  working  for  some  one.  A  son's  yielding  to  his  father  and  a  younger 
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brother  to  his  elder,  a  son's  labouring  for  his  father  and  a  younger  brother  for  his  elder  I—- 
these two  instances  of  conduct  are  contrary  to  the  nature  and  against  theJeelings  ;  but  they 
are  according  to  the  course  laid  down  for  a  filial  son,  and  to  the  refined  distinctions  of  pro- 
priety and  righteousness.  It  appears  that  if  there  were  an  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
the  nature,  there  would  be  no  self-denial  and  yielding  to  others.  Self-denial  and  yielding  to 
others  are  contrary  to  the  feelings  and  the  nature.  In  this  way  we  come  to  see  how  clear 
it  is  that  the  nature  of  man  is  evil :  the  good  which  it  shows  is  factitious. 

An  inquirer  will  ask,  'If  man's  nature  be  evil,  whence  do  propriety  and  righteousness 
arise  ?'  I  reply  : — All  propriety  and  righteousness  are  the  artificial  production  of  the  sages, 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  just  as  when  a  potter 
makes  a  vessel  from  the  clay  ; — the  vessel  is  the  product  of  the  workman's  art,  and  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  growing  out  of  his  nature.  Or  it  is  as  when  another  workman  cuts  and 
hews  a  vessel  out  of  wood  ; — it  is  the  product  of  his  art,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  grow- 
ing out  of  his  nature.  The  sages  pondered  long  in  thought  and  gave  themselves  to  practice, 
and  so  they  succeeded  in  producing  propriety  and  righteousness,  and  setting  up  laws  and 
regulations.  Thus  it  is  that  propriety  and  righteousness,  laws  and  regulations,  are  the 
artificial  product  of  the  sages,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  growing  properly  from  the 
nature  of  man. 

If  we  speak  of  the  fondness  of  the  eyes  for  beauty,  or  of  the  mouth  for  pleasant  flavours, 
or  of  the  mind  for  gain,  or  of  the  bones  and  skin  for  the  enjoyment'of  ease  ; — all  these  grow 
out  of  the  natural  feelings  of  man.  The  object  is  presented  and  the  desire  is  felt ;  there 
needs  no  effort  to  produce  it.  But  when  the  object  is  presented,  and  the  affection  does 
not  move  till  after  hard  effort,  I  say  that  this  effect  is  factitious.  Those  cases  prove  the 
difference  between  what  is  produced  by  nature  and  what  is  produced  by  art. 

Thus  the'  sages  transformed  their  nature,  and  commenced  their  artificial  work,  fi  aving 
commenced  this  work  with  their  nature,  they  produced  propriety  and  righteousness.  When 
propriety  and  righteousness  were  produced,  they  proceeded  to  frame  laws  and  regulations. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  propriety  and  righteousness,  laws  and  regulations,  are  given  birth 
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to  by  the  sages.     Wherein  they  agree  with  all  other  men  and  do  not  differ  from  them,  is 
their  nature  ;  wherein  they  differ  from  and  exceed  other  men,  is  this  artificial  work. 

Now  to  love  g^ain  and  desire  to  get ; — this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  men.  Suppose  the 
case  that  there  is  an  amount  of  property  or  money  to  be  divided  among  brothers,  and  let 
this  natural  feeling  to  love  gain  and  to  desire  to  get  come  into  play  ; — why,  then  the 
brothers  will  be  opposing,  and  snatching  from,  one  another.  But  where  the  changing 
influence  of  propriety  and  righteousness,  with  their  refined  distinctions,  has  taken  effect, 
a  man  will  give  up  to  any  other  man.  Thus  it  is  that  if  they  act  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  feelings,  brothers  will  quarrel  together ;  and  if  they  have  come  under  the  transform- 


be  wide  ;  the  poor  wish  to  be  rich  ;  the  mean  wish  to  be  noble  :— when  anything 
possessed  in  one's  self,  he  seeks  for  it  outside  himself.  But  the  rich  do  not  wish  for  wealth ; 
the  noble  do  not  wish  for  position  : — when  anything  is  possessed  by  one's  self,  he  does  not 
need  to  go  beyond  himself  for  it.  When  we  look  at  things  in  this  way,  we  perceive  that 
the  fact  of  men's  WISHING  to  do  what  is  good  is  because  their  nature  is  evil.  It  is  the 
case  indeed,  that  man's  nature  is  without  propriety  and  benevolence  : — he  therefore  studies 
them  with  vigorous  effort  and  seeks  to  have  them.  It  is  the  case  that  by  nature  he  does 
not  know  propriety  aiftl  righteousness  : — he  therefore  thinks  and  reflects  and  seeks  to 
know  them.  Speaking  of  man,  therefore,  as  he  is  by  birth  simply,  he  is  without  propriety 
and  r  ighteousness,  without  the  knowledge  of  propriety  and  'righteousness.  Without 
propriety  and  righteousness,  man  must  be  all  confusion  and  disorder  ;  without  the  know- 
ledge of  propriety  and  righteousness,  there  must  ensue  all  the  manifestations  of  disorder. 
Man,  as^he  is  lorn,  therefore,  has  in  him  nothing  but  the  elements  of  disorder,  passive 
and  active.  It  is  plain  from  this  view  of  the  subject  that  the  nature  of  man  is  evil  ;  the 
good  which  it  .  ho\vs  is  factitious. 

When  Mencius  says  that  'Man's  nature  is  good,'  I  affirm  that  it  is  not  so.  In 
ancient  times  and  now,  throughout  the  kingdom,  what  is  meant  by  good  is  a 
condition  of  correctness,  regulation,  and  happy  government  ;  and  what  is  meant 
by  evil,  is  a  condition  of  deflection,  insecurity  and  refusing  to  be  under  govern- 
ment : — in  this  lies  the  distinction  between  being  good  and  being  evil.  And 
now,  if  man's  nature  be  really  so  correct,  regulated,  and  happily  governed  in 
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itself,  where  would  be  the  use  for  sage  kings  ?  where  would  be  the  use  for  propriety  and 
righteousness  ?  Although  there  were  the  sage  kings,  propriety,  and  righteousness,  what 
could  they  add  to  the  nature  so  correct,  regulated,  and  happily  ruled  in  itself?  15ut  it  is 
not  so  ;  the  nature  of  man  is  bad.  It  was  on  this  account,  that  anciently  the  sage  kings, 
understanding  that  man's  nature  was  bad,  in  a  state  of  deflection  and  insecurity,  instead  of 
being  correct;  in  a  state-of  rebellious  disorder,  instead  of  one  of  happy  rule,  set  up  therefore 
the  majesty  of  princes  and  governors  to  awe  it  ;  and  set  forth  propriety  and  righteousness 
to  change  it  ;  and  framed  laws  and  statutes  of  correctness  to  rule  it  ;  and  devised  severe 
punishments  to  restrain  it  :  so  that  its  outgoings  might  be  under  the  dominion  of  rule,  and 
in  accordance  with  what  is  good.  This  is  the  true  account  of  the  governance  of  the  sage 
kings,  and  the  transforming  power  of  propriety  and  righteousness.  Let  us  suppose  a  state 
of  *hings  in  which  there  shall  be  no  majesty  of  rulers  and  governors,-  no  influence  of 
p;  jpriety  and  righteousness,  no  rule  of  laws  and  statutes,  no  restraints  of  punishment  :—  - 
what  would  be  the  relations  of  men  with  one  another,  all  under  heaven?  The  strong  would 
be  injuring  the  weak,  and  spoiling  them;  the  many  would  be  tyrannizing  over  the  few, 
and  hooting  them  ;  a  universal  disorder  and  mutual  destruction  would  speedily  ensue. 
When  we  look  at  the  subject  in  this  way,  we  see  clearly  that  the  nature  of  man  is  evil  ; 
the  good  which  it  shows  is  factitious. 

He  who  would  speak  well  of  ancient  times  must  have  undoubted  references  in  the 
present  ;  he  who  would  speak  well  of  Heaven  must  substantiate  what  he  says  from  the  ttale 
of  man.  In  discourse  and  argument  it  is  an  excellent  quality  when  the  divisions  which 
are  made  can  be  brought  together  like  the  halves  of  a  token.  When  it  is  so,  the  arguer  may 
sit  down,  and  discourse  of  his  principles  ;  and  he  has  only  to  rise  up,  and  they  may  be  set 
forth  and  displayed  and  carried  into  action.  When  Mencius  savs  that  the  nature  of  man 
is  good,  there  is  no  bringing  together  in  the  above  manner  of  his  divisions.  He  sits 
down  and  talks,  but  there  is  no  getting  up  to  displayand  set  forth  his  principles,  and  put 
them  in  operation  :  —  is  not  his  error  very  gross  ?  To  say  that  the  nature  is  good  does  away 
with  the  sage  kings,  and  makes  n  end  of  propriety  and  righteousness  ;  to  say  that  the 
nature  is  bad  exalts  the  sage  kings,  and  dignifies  propriety  and  righteousness.  As  the 
origin  of  the  pressing-boards  is  to  be  found  in  the  crooked  wood,  and  the  origin  of  the 
carpenter's  marking.  line  is  to  be  found  in  things  not  being  straight  ;  so  the  rise  of  princes 
and  governors,  and  the  illustration  of  propriety  and  righteousness,  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
badness  of  the  nature.  It  is  clear  from  thi.s  vie\v  of  the  subject  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
bad  ;  the  good  which  it  shows  is  factitious. 
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A  straight  piece  of  wood  does  not  need  the  pressing-boards  to  make  it  straight ; — it  is 
so  by  its  nature.  A  crooked  piece  of  wood  must  be  submitted  to  the  pressing-boards  to 
soften  and  straighten  it,  and  then  it  is  straight ;  it  is  not  straight  by  its  nature.  So  it  is 
that  the  nature  of  man,  being  evil,  must  be  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  sage  kings,  and  to 
the  transforming  influence  of  propriety  and  righteousness,  and  then  its  outgoings  are 
under  the  dominion  of  rule,  and  in  accordance  'with  what  is  good-.  This  shows  clearly 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  bad  ;  the  good  which  it  shows  is  factitious. 

An  inquirer  may  say  again,  'Propriety  and  righteousness,  though  seen  in  an  accumula- 
tion of  factitious  deeds,  do  yet  belong  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  sages 
were  able  to  produce  them.'  I  reply  : — -It  is  not  so.  A  potter  takes  a  piece  of  clay,  and 
produces  an  earthen  dish  from  it ;  but  are  that  dish  and  clay  the  nature  of  the  potter  ?  A 
carpenter  plies  his  tools  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and  produces  a  vessel ;  but  are  that  vessel  and 
wood  the  nature  of  the  carpenter  ?  So  it  is  with  the  sages  and  propriety  and  righteousness  ; 
they  produced  them,  just  as  the  potter  works  with  the  clay.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  saying  that  propriety  and  righteousness,  and  the  accumulation  of  their  factitious 
actions,  belong  to  the  proper  nature  of  man.  Speaking  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  the  same 
in  all, — the  same  in  Yao  and  Shun  and  in  Chieh  and  the  robber  Chih,  the  same  in  the 
superior  man  and  in  the  mean  man.  If  you  say  that  propriety  and  righteousness,  with  the 
factitious  actions  accumulated  from  them,  are  the  nature  of  man,  on  what  ground  do  you 
proceed  to  ennoble  Yao  and  Yii,  to  ennoble  generally  the  'superior  man  ?  The  ground 
on  which  we  ennoble  Yao,  Yii,  and  the  superior  man,  is  their  ability  to  change  the 
nature,  and  to  produce  factitious  conduct.  That  factitious  conduct  being  produced,  out 
of  it  there  are  brought  propriety  and  righteousness.  The  sages  stand  indeed  in  the  same, 
relation  to  propriety  and  righteousness,  and  the  factitious  conduct  resulting  from  them, 
as  the  potter  does  to  his  clay  : — we  have  a  product  in  either  case.  This  representation 
makes  it  clear  that  propriety  and  Righteousness,  with  their  factitious  results,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  nature  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  we  consider  mean 
in  Chieh,  the  robber  Chih,  and  the  mean  man  generally,  is  that  they  follow  their  nature, 
act  in  accordance  with  its  feelings,  and  indulge  its  resentments,  till  all  its  outgoings  are 
a  greed  of  gain,  contentions,  and  rapine. — It  is  plain  that  the  nature  of  man  is  bad  ;  the 
good  which  it  shows  is  factitious. 
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Heaven  did  not  make  favourites  of  Tsang  Sh&n,  Min  Tsze-ch-'ien,  and  Hsiao-chi, 
and  deal  unkindly  with  the  rest  of  men.  How  then  was  it  that  they  alone  were  distin- 
guished by  the  greatness  of  their  filial  deeds,  that  all  which  the  name  of  filial  piety 
implies  was  complete  in  them  ?  The  reason  was  that  they  were  entirely  subject  to  the 
restraints  of  propriety  and  righteousness. 

Heaven  did  not  make  favourites  of  the  people  of  Ch'i  and  Lu,  and  deal  unkindly 
with  the  people  of  Ch'in.  How  then  was  it  that  the  latter  were  not  equal  to  the  former 
in  the  rich  manifestation  of  the  filial  piety  belonging  to  the  righteousness  of  the  relation 
between  father  and  son,  and  the  respectful  observance  of  the  proprieties  belonging  to 
the  separate  functions  of  husband  and  wife?  The  reason  was  that  the  people  of  Ch'in 
followed  the  feelings  of  their  nature,  indulged  its  resentments,  and  contemned  propriety 
and  righteousness.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  different  in  their  nature. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  that  'An}'  traveller  on  the  road  may  become  like 
Yii?'  I  answer: — All  that  made  Yii  what  he  was,  was  his  practice,  of  benevolence, 
righteousness, 'and  his  observance  of  laws  and  rectitude.  But  benevolence,  righteous- 
ness, laws,  and  rectitude  are  all  capable  of  being  known  and  being  practised.  Moreover, 
any  traveller,  on  the  road  has  the  capacity  of  knowing  these,  and  the  ability  to  practise 
them: — it  is  plain  that  he  may  become  like  Yii.  If  you  siy  that  benevolence,  righteous- 
ness, laws,  and  rectitude  are  not  capable  of  being  known  and  practised,  then  Yii  himself 
conld  not  have  practised  them.  If  you  will  have  it  that  any  traveller  on  the  road  is 
really  without  the  capacity  of  knowing  these  things,  and  the  ability  to  practise  them, 
then",  in  his  home,  it  will  not  be  competent  for  him  to  know  the  righteousness  that 
should  rule  between  father  and  son,  and,  abroad,  it  will  not  In-  competent  for  him  to 
know  the  rectitude  that  should  rule  between  sovereign  and  minister.  But  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  no  one  who  travels  along  the  road,  but  may  know  both  that  righteousness  .and 
that  rectitude:— it  is  plain  that  the  capacity  to  know  and  the  ability  to  practise  belong 
to  every  traveller  on  the  way.  I/et  him,  therefore,  with  his  capacity  of  knowing  and 
ability  to  practise,  take  his  ground  on  the  knowableness  and  practicalness  of  bene- 
volence and  righteousness; — and  it  is  clear  that  he  may  bacome  like  Yii.  Yea,  let 
any  traveller  on  the  way  addict  himself  to  the  art  of  learning  with  all  his  heart  and 
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the  entire  bent  of  his  will,  thinking,  searching,  and  closely  examining; — let  him  do  this 
day  after  day,  through  a  long  space  of  time,  accumulating  what  is  good,  and  he  will 
penetrate  as  far  asa  spiritual  intelligence.he  will  become  a  ternion  with  Heaven  and  Earth. 
It  follows  thatt/ie  characters  of  the  sages  were  what  any  man  may  reach  by  accumulation. 

It  may  be  said: — 'To  be  sage  may  thus  be  reached  by  accumulation; — why  is  it  that  all 
men  cannot  accumulate  to  this  extent?''  I  reply: — They  may  do  so,  but  they  cannot 
be  made  to  do  so.  The  mean  man  might  become  a  superior  man,  but  he  is  not  willing  to 
be  a  superior  man.  The  superior  man  might  become  a  mean  man,  but  he  is  not  willing 
to  be  a  mean  man.  It  is  not  that  the  mean  man  and  the  superior  man  may  not  become 
the  one  the  other;  their  not  becoming  the  one  the  other  is  because  it  is  a  thing  which 
m  .iy  be,  but  cannot  be  made  to  be.  Any  traveller  on  the  road  may  become  like  Yii : — 
the  case  is  so;  that  any  traveller  on  the  road  can  really  become  like  Yii — this  is  not  a 
necessary  conclusion.  Tfiough  any  one,  however,  cannot  really  become  like  Yii,  that  is 
not  contrary  at  all  to  the  truth  that  he  may  become  so.  One's  feet  might  travel  all  over 
the  world,  but  there  never  was  one  who  was  really  able  to  travel  over  the  .world.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the  merchant  from  practising  each 
the  business  of  the  other,  but  there  has  never  been  a  case  when  it  has  really  been  done. 
Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  way,  we  see  that  what  may  be  need  not  really  be;  and 
although  it  shall  not  really  be,  that  is  not  contrary  to  the  truth  that  it  might  be.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  difference  is  wide  between  what  is  really  done  or  not  really  done,  and 
\vhat  may  ba  or  may  not  be.  It  is  plain  that  these  two  cases  may  not  become  the  one 
the  other, 

Yao  asked  Shun  what  was  the  character  of  the  feelings  proper  to  man.  Shun  replied, 
'The  feelings  proper  to  man  are  very  unlovely;  why  need  you  ask  about  them?  When  a 
man  has  got  a  wife  and  children,  his  filial  piety  withers  away;  under  the  influence  of  lust  and 
gratified  desires,  his  good  faith  to  his  friends  withers  away;  when  he  is  full  of  dignities  and 
emoluments,  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  withers  away.  The  natural  feelings  of  man!  The 
nitural  feelings  of  man!  They  are  very  unlovely.  Why  need  you  ask  about  them  ?  It  is 
o.ily  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  highest  worth  that  it  is  not  so.' 
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There  is  a  knowledge  characteristic  of  the  sage  ;  a  knowledge  characteristic  of  the 
scholar  and  superior  man  ;  a  knowledge  characteristic  of  the  mean  man  ;  and  a  know- 
ledge characteristic  of  the  mere  servant.  In  much  speech  to  show  his  cultivation  and 
maintain  consistency,  and  though  he  may  discuss  for  a  whole  day  the  reasons  of  a 
subject,  to  have  a  unity  pervading  the  ten  thousand  changes  of  discourse  :  —  this  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  sage.  To  speak  seldom,  an  1  in  a  brief  and  sparing  manner,  and  to  be 
orderly  in  his  reasoning,  as  if  its  parts  were  connected  with  a  string  :  —  this  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  scholar  and  superior  man.  Flattering  words  and  disorderly  conduct,  with 
undertakings  often  followed  by  regrets  :  —  these  mark  the  knowledge  of  the  mean  man. 
Hastv,  officious,  smart,  and  swift,  but  without  consistency  ;  versatile,  able,  of  extensive 
capabilities,  but  without  use  ;  decisive  in  discourse,  rapid,  exact,  but  the  subject  unim- 
portant; regardless  of  right  and  wrong,  taking  no  account  of  crooked  and  straight,  to  get 
the  victory  over  others  the  guiding  object  :  —  this  is  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  servant. 

There  is  bravery  of  the  highest  order  ;  bravery  of  the  middle  order  ;  bravery  of  the 
lowest  order.  Baldly  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  place  of  the  universally  acknowledged 
Mean  ;  boldly  to  carry  into  practice  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  kings  ;  in  a 
high  situation,  not  to  defer  to  a  bad  sovereign,  and  in  a  low  situation  not  to  follow  the 
current  of  a  bad  people  ;  to  consider  that  there  is  no  poverty  where  there  is  virtue,  and  no 
wealth  or  honour  where  virtue  is  not  ;  when  appreciated  by  the  world,  to  (It-sire  to  share 
in  all  men's  joys  and  sorrows  ;  when  unknown  by  the  world,  to  stand  up  grandly  alone 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  have  no  fears  :  —  this  is  the  braver.y  of  the  highest  order. 
To  be  reverently  observant  of  propriety,  and  sober-minded  ;  to  attach  importance  to 
adherence  to  fidelity,  and  set  little  store  by  material  wealth  ;  to  have  tiie  boldness  to 
push  forward  men  of  worth  and  exalt  them,  to  hold  back  undeserving  men.  and  get  them 
deposed  :—  this  is  the  bravery  of  the  middle  order.  To  be  devoid  of  self-respect  and  set 
a  great  value  on  wealth  ;  to  feel  complacent  in  calamity,  and  always  have  plenty  to  say 
for  himself  ;  saving  himself  in  any  way,  without  regard  to  right  and  wrong  ;  whatever 
be  the  real  state  of  a  case,  making  it  his  object  to  get  the  victory  over  <  hers  :—  this  is 
the  bravery  of  the  lowest  crder.  » 

thefan-sdo  and  the  chu-shfi  were  the  best  bows  of  antiquity  :  but-  without  t  ieir  regulators, 
they  could  not  adjust  themselves.  The  tsung  of  duke  H  wan,  the  r////f//of  T'ai  kung,  the  hi  of 
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king  Win,  the  hu  of  prince  Chwang,  the  kan-tsiang,  i/io-ye,  chit-chuck  and  p"i-lu  of  Ho- 
lii — these  were  the  best  swords  of  antiquity  ;  butw  ithout  the  grindstone  and  whetstone 
they  would  not  have  been  sharp  ;  without  the  strength  of  the  arms  that  wielded  them 
they  would  not  have  cut  anything. 

The  hwa-liii,  the  If-c/i't,  the  hsien-li,  and  the  lii-r — these  were  the  best  horses  o^ 
antiquity;  but  there  were  still  necessary  for  them  the  restraints  in  front  of  bit  and  bridle- 
the  stimulants  behind  of  whip  and  cane,  and  the  skilful  driving  of  a  Tsao-fvi,  and  then 
they  could  accomplish  a  thousand  //  in  one  day. 

So  it  is  with  man  : — granted  to  him  an  excellent  capacity  of  nature  and  the  faculty 
of  intellect,  he  must  still  seek  for  good  teachers  under  whom  to  place  himself,  and  make 
choice  of  friends  with  whom  he  may  be  intimate.  Having  got  good  masters  and  placed 
himself  under  them,  what  he  will  hear  will  be  the  doctrines  of  Yao,  Shun,  Yii,  and 
T'ang ;  having  got  good  friends  and  become  intimate  with  them,  what  he  will  see  will 
be  deeds  of  self-consecration,  fidelity,  reverence,  and  complaisance  : — he  will  go  on  from 
dajr  to  day  to  benevolence  an;l  righteousness,  without  being  conscious  of  it:  a  natural 
following  of  them  will  make  him  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  live  with  bad  men, 
what  he  will  hear  will  be  the  language  of  deceit,  calumny,  imposture,  and  hypocrisy  ; 
what  he  will  see  will  bs  conduct  of  filthiness,  insolence,  lewdness,  corruptness,  and 
greed  :— he  will  be  going  on  from  day  to  day  to  punishment  and  disgrace,  without  being 
conscious  of  it ;  a  natural  following  of  them  will  make  him  do  so. 

The  Record  says,  *  If  you  do  not  know  your  son,  look  at  his  friends  ;  if  you  do  not 
know  your  prince,  look  at  his  confidants.'  All  is  the  influence  of  association!  All  is 
the  influence  of  association  ! 
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II.  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  MAN.— BY  HAN  WAN-RUNG. 

The  NATURE  dates  from  the  date  of  the  life;  the  FEELINGS  date  from  contact  with 
external  things.  There  are  three  GRADES  of  the  nature  and  it  has  five  CHARACTERISTICS. 
There  are  also  three  GRADES  of  the  feelings,  and  the}7  have  seven  CHARACTERISTICS.  To 
explain  myself: — The  three  grades  of  the  nature  are — the  Superior,  the  Middle,  and  the 
Inferior.  The  superior  grade  is  good,  and  good  only;  the  middle  grade  is  capable  of 
being  led:  it  may  rise  to  the  superior,  or  sink  to  the  inferior;  the  inferior  is  evil,  and  evil 
only.  The  five  characteristics  of  the  nature  are — Benevolence,  Righteousness,  Propriety, 
Sincerity,  and  Knowledge.  In  the  Superior  Grade,  the  first  of  these  characteristics  is 
supreme,  and  the  other  four  are  practised.  In  the  Middle  Grade,  the  first  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  not  wanting:  it  exists,  but  with  a  little  tendency  to  its  opposite;  the  other 
four  are  in  an  ill-assorted  state.  In  the  Inferior  Grade  there  is  the  opposite  of  the  first 
characteristic,  and  constant  rebelliousness  against  the  other  four.  The  grade  of  the 
nature  regulates  the  manifestation  of  the  feelings  in  it.  Again.- — The  three  grade, 
of  the  feelings  are  the  Superior,  the  Middle,  and  the  Inferior;  and  their  seven  character- 
istics are — Joy,  Anger,  Sorrow,  Fear,  Love,  Hatred,  and  Desire.  In  the  Superior  Grade, 
these  seven  all  move,  and  each  in  its  due  place  and  degr.e.  In  the  Middle  Grade,  some 
of  the  characteristics  are  in  excess,  and  some  in  defect:  but  there  is  a  seeking  to  give  them 
them  their  clue  place  and  degree.  In  the  Inferior  Grade,  whether  they  are  in  excess  or 
defect,  there  is  reckless  acting  according  to  the  one  in  immediate  predominance.  The 
grade  of  the  feeling  regulates  the  influence  of  the  nature  in  reference  to  them. 

Speaking  of  the  nature,  Mencius  said: — 'Man's  nature  is  good;  the  philosopher  Hsiin 
said: — '  Man's  nature  is  bad;'  the  philosopher  Yang  said: — 'In  the  nature  of  man  good  and 
evil  are  mixed  together. '  Now,  to  say  that  the  nature,  good  at  first,  subsequently  becomes 
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bad ;  or  that,  bad  at  first,  it  subsequently  becomes  good;  or  that,  mixed  at  first,  it  subsequent- 
ly becomes,  it  may  be,  good,  it  maybe,  bad: — in  each  of  these  cases  only  the  nature  of  the 
middle  grade  is  dealt  with,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  grades  are  neglected.  Those 
philosophers  are  right  about  one  grade,  and  wrong  about  the  other  two. 

When  Shu-yii  was  born,  his  mother  knew,  as  soon  as  she  looked  at  him,  that  he  would 
fall  a  victim  to  his  love  of  bribes.  When  Yang  Sze-wo  was  born,  the  mother  of  Shu-hsiang 
knew,  as  soon  as  sheheard  him  cry,  that  he  would  cause  the  destruction  of  all  his  kindred. 
When  Yiieh-tsiao  was  born,  Tsze-wan  considered  it  was  a  great  calamity,  knowing  that 
through  him  the  ghosts  of  the  Zo-ao  family  would  all  be  famished. — With  such  cases  be- 
fore us,  can  it  be  said  that  the  nature  of  man  (i.e.  all  men)  is  good? 

When  How-chi  was  born,  his  mother  had  no  suffering;  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
creep,  he  displayed  all  elegance  and  intelligence.  When  king  Wan  was  in  his  mother's 
womb,  she  experienced  no  distress;  after  his  birth  those  who  tended  him  had  no  trouble; 
when  he  began  to  learn,  his  teachers  had  no  vexation. — With  such  cases  before  us,  can 
it  be  said  that  the  nature  of  man  (i.  e.  all  men)  is  evil? 

Chu  was  the  son  of  Yao,  and  Chun  the  son  of  Shun;  Kwan  and  Ts'ai  were  sons  of 
king  Wan.  They  were  instructed  to  practise  nothing  but  what  was  good,  and  yet  they 
turned  out  villains.  Shun  was  the  son  of  Ku-sau,  and  Yii  the  son  of  K'wan.  They 
were  instructed  to  practise  nothing  but  what  was  bad,  and  yet  they  turned  out  sages. — 
With  such  cases  before  us  can  it  be  said  that  in  the  nature  of  man  (i.  e.  all  men)  good 
and  evil  are  b'ended  together? 

Having  these  things  in  view,  I  say  that  the  three  philosophers,  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  dealt  with  the  middle  grade  of  the  nature,  and  neglected  the  superior  and  the 
inferior;  that  they  were  right  about  the  one  grade,  and  wrong  about  the  other  two. 

It  may  be  asked,  'Is  it  so,  then,  that  the  superior  and  inferior  grades  of  the  nature 
can  never  be  changed?'  I  reply: — The  nature  of  the  superior  grade,  by  application  to 
learning,  becomes  more  intelligent,  and  the  nature  of  the  inferior  grade,  through  awe  of 
power,  coaies  to  have  few  faults.  The  superior  na'ure,  therefore,  may  be  taught,  and  the 
inferior  nature  may  be  restrained;  but  the  grades  have  been  pronounced  by  Confucius  to 
be  unchangeable. 
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It  may  be  asked,  '  How  is  it  that  those  who  nowadays  speak  about  the  nature  do  so 
differently  from  this?'  I  reply:— Those  who  nowadays  speak  about  the  nature  blend  with 
their  other  views  those  of  Buddhism  and  L,ao-tsze;  and  doing  so,  how  could  they  speak 
otherwise  than  differently  from  me  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OF  YANG  CHC  AND  MO  TL 

SECTION  I. 

THE   OPINIONS   OF   YANG   CfiO. 

1.  'The  words   of    Yang   Chft    and  Mo    Ti,'    said    Mencius,    'fill 
the  world.     If  you  listen  to    people's   discourses    throughout  it,    you 
will  find  that  they   have    adopted    the   views    of    the    one   or   of   the 
other.     Now,    Yang's    principle    is — "  Each  one  for  himself,"   which 
does  not  acknowledge  the  claims   of   the   sovereign.     Mo's   principle 
is — "To  love  all  equally,"  which  does  not  acknowledge  the  peculiar 
affection  due  to  a  father.     To  acknowledge   neither  king  nor  father 
is  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  beast.     If  their  principles  are  not  stopped, 
and    the  principles  of  Confucius  set   forth,    their   perverse  speaking 
will    delude    the    people,    and   stop  up  the  path   of  benevolence   and 
righteousness. 

'  I  am  alarmed  by  these  things,  and  address  myself  to  the  defence 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  former  sages,  and  to  oppose  Yang  and  Mo. 
I  drive  away  their  licentious  expressions,  so  that  such  perverse 
speakers  may  not  be  able  to  show  themselves.  When  sages  shall 
rise  up  again,  they  will  not  change  my  words1.' 

His  opposition  to  Yang  and  Mo  was  thus  one  of  the  great  labours 
of  Mencius's  life,  and  what  he  deemed  the  success  of  it  one  of  his 
great  achievements.  His  countrymen  generally  accede  to  the  justice 
of  his  claim;  though  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  to  say — 
justly,  as  I  think  and  will  endeavour  to  show  in  the  next  section 
— that  Mo  need  not  have  incurred  from  him  such  heavy  censure. 
For  Yang  no  one  has  a  word  to  say.  His  leading  principle  as  stated 
by  Mencius  is  certainly  detestable,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  slight  accounts  of  him  that  are  to  be  gathered  from  other 
quarters,  he  seems  to  have  been  about  'the  least  erected  spirit,'  who 
ever  professed  to  reason  concerning  the  life  and  duties  of  man. 

2.  The  generally  received  opinion  is  that  Yang  belonged  to  the 

1  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  ix.  9,  10. 
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period  of  'The  Warring  States,'  the  same  era  of  Chinese  history  as 
Mencius.  He  was  named  Chu,  and  styled  Tsze-chu  '.  In  a  note  on 
Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.  ix.  9,  I  have  supposed  that  he  was  of  the  times  of 
Confucius  and  L^o-tsze,  having  then  before  me  a  passage  of  the  Taoist 
philosopher  Chwang,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an  interview 
between  L4o-tsze  and  Yang  Chu2.  That  interview,  however,  must 
be  an  invention  of  Chwang.  The  natural  impression  which  we  re- 
ceive from  all  the  references  of  Mencius  is  that  Yang  must  have  been 
posterior  to  Confucius,  and  that  his  opinions  had  come  into  vogue 
only  in  the  times  of  our  philosopher  himself.  This  view  would  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  if  we  could  receive  as  genuine  the  chapter  on 
Yang,  which  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  Lien. 
And  so  far  we  may  accept  it,  as  to  believe  that  it  gives  the  sentiments 
which  were  attributed  to  him  in  the  first  century  before  our  era*. 
The  leading  principle  ascribed  to  him  by  Mencius  nowhere  appears 
in  it  in  so  many  words,  but  the  general  tenour  of  his  language  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  it.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
specimens,  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Books  of  Lien.  The  corresponding  English  and  Chinese  paragraphs 
are  indica  ted  by  the  same  letters  prefixed  to  them: — 

•  '  Yang  Chu  said,  "A  hundred  years  are  the  extreme  limit  of  longevity;  and  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  enjoys  such  a  period  of  life,  Suppose  the  case  of  one  who  does 
so  : — infancy  borne  in  the  arms,  and  doting  old  age,  will  nearly  occupy  the  half;  what  is 
forgoften  in  sleep,  and  what  is  lost  in  the  waking  day,  will  nearly  occupy  the  half  ;  pain 
and  sickness,  sorrow  and  bitterness,  losses,  anxieties,  and  fears,  will  nearly  occupy  the 
half.  There  may  remain  ten  years  or  so;  but  I  reckon  that  not  even  in  them  will  be 
found  an  hour  of  smiling  self-abandonment,  without  the  shadow  of  solicitude.— What 
is  the  life  of  man  then  to  be  made  of  ?  What  pleasure  is  in  it  ? 

'  "  fs  it  to  be  ptizttd  for  the  pleasure  of  food  and  dress?  or  for  the  enjoyments  o 
music  and  beauty?  But  one  cannot  be  always  satisfied  with  those  pleasures;  one  cannot 
be  always  toying  with  beauty  and  listening  to  music.  And  then  there  are  the  restraints 
of  punishments  and  the  stimulants  of  rewards;  the  urgings  and  the  repressings  of  fame 
and  laws: — these  make  one  strive  restlessly  for  the  vain  praise  of  an  hour,  and  calculate 
on  the  residuary  glory  after  death  ;  they  keep  him,  as  with  body  bent,  on  the  watch 
against  what  his  ears  hear  and  his  eyes  see,  and  attending  to  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
his  conduct  and  thoughts.  In  this  way 

!» *,  ^ ? m-     "S"  & *, m n.  % ^ the  & ir. at  lhe  end- 

3 Dr.  Morrison  says  of  Lieh  (Dictionary,  character^): — 'Lieh-tsze,  an  eminent  writer 
of  the  Taosect;  lived  about  the  same  time  as  L,ao-tsze,  the  founder  of  the  sect  (B.C.  585).' 
Lieh's  Works  are  published,  with  the  preface  of  Lift  Hsiang,  written  B.C.  13.  Hsiang  says 
Ueh  was  a  native  of  Chang  (^),  and  a  contemporary  of  duke  Mu  ($£  or  ^).  But 
Mu's  reign  extended  from  B.C.  627  to  604.  There  is  evidently  an  anachronism  somewhere. 
Hsiang  goes  on  to  speak  of  Lieh's  writings,  specifying  the  chapter  on  Yang  Chut 
in  which  there  are  references  to  Confucius  and  his  acknowledged  fame.  Another  of 
Litlfs  chapters  is  all  devoted  to  Confucius's  sayings  and  doings. — This  is  not  the  place 
to  attempt  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties.  The  chapter  about  Yang  Chu  was  current 
in  Lixi  Hsiang's  time,  and  we  may  cull  from  it  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man. 
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he  loses  the  real  pleasure  of  his  years,  and  cannot  allow  himself  for  a  moment. — In  what 
does  he  differ  from  an  individual  manacled  and  fettered  in  an  inner  prison  ?  [The  people 
of  high  antiquity  knew  both  the  shortness  of  life,  and  how  suddenly  and  completely  it 
might  be  closed  by  death,  and  therefore  they  obeyed  the  movements  of  their  hearts, 
refusing  not  what  it  was  natural  for  them  to  like,  nor  seeking  to  avoid  any  pleasure 
that  occurred  to  them.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  incitements  of  fame;  they  enjoyed 
themselves  according  to  their  nature;  they  did  not  resist  the  common  tendency  of  all 
things  to  self-enjoyment ;  they  cared  not  to  be  famous  after  death.  They  managed  to 
keep  clear  of  punishment  ;  as  to  fame  and  praise,  being  first  or  last,  long  life  or  short 
life, — these  things  did  not  come  into  their  calculations."  ' 

b  '  Yang  Chu  said,  "  Wherein  people  differ  is  the  matter  of  life;  wherein  they  agree 
is  death.  While  they  are  alive,  we  have  the  distinctions  of  intelligence  and  stupidity, 
honourableness  and  meanness;  when  they  are  dead,  we  have  so  much  stinking  rotten- 
ness decaying  away: — this  is  the  common  lot.  Yet  intelligence  and  stupidity,  honour- 
ableness and  meanness,  are  not  in  one's  power ;  neither  is  that  condition  of  putridity, 
decay,  and  utter  disappearance.  A  m^n's  life  is  not  in  his  own  hands,  nor  is  his  death; 
his  intelligence  is  not  his  own,  nor  is  his  stupidity,  nor  his  honourableness,  nor  his 
meanness.  All  are  born  and  all  die; — the  intelligent  and  the  stupid,  the  honourable  and 
the  mean.  At  ten  years  old  some  die  ;  at  a  hundred  years  old  some  die.  The  virtuons 
and  the  sage  die;  the  ruffian  and  the  fool  also  die.  Alive  they  were  Yao  and  Shun  ; 
dead,  they  were  so  much  rotten  bone.  Alive,  they  were  Chieh  and  ChSu  ;  dead,  they 
were  so  much  rotten  bone.  Who  could  know  any  difference  between  their  rotten  bones  ? 
While  alive,  therefore,  let  us  hasten  to  make  the  best  of  life;  what  leisure  have  we  to  be 
thinking  of  anything  after  death  ?  "' 
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'  'MSng-sun  Yang  asked  Yang-tsze,  saying,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  sets  a  high  value 
on  his  life,  and  takes  loving  care  of  his  body,  hoping  that  he  will  not  die  : — does  he  do 
right?"  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  not  dying,"  was  the  reply.  "But  if  he  does  so,  hoping 
for  long  life,  is  he  right?  "  Yang-tsze  answered,  "  One  cannot  be  assured  of  long  life. 
Setting  value  upon  life  will  not  preserve  it ;  taking  care  of  the  body  will  not  make  it  greatly 
better.  And,  in  fact,  why  should  long  life  be  made  much  of?  There  are  the  five  feelings 
with  their  likings  and  dislikings, — now  as  in  old  time;  there  are  the  four  limbs,  now  at  ease, 
now  in  danger, — now  as  in  old  time  ;  there  are  the  various  experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
— now  as  in  old  time  ;  there  are  the  various  changes  from  order  to  disorder,  and  from  dis- 
order to  order, — now  as  in  old  time  : — all  these  things  I  have  heard  of,  and  seen,  and  gone 
through.  A  hundred  years  of  them  would  be  more  than  enough,  and  shall  I  wish  the  pain 
protracted  through  a  longer  life  ?' '  Mang-sun  said,  '  'If  it  be  so,  early  death  is  better  than 
long  life.  Let  a  man  go  to  trample  on  the  pointed  steel,  or  throw  himself  into  the  caldron 
or  flames,  to  get  what  he  desires."  Yang-tsze  answered,  "  No.  Being  once  born,  take  your 
life  as  it  comes,  and  endure  it ;  and  seeking  to  enjoy  yourself  as  you  desire,  so  await  the 
approach  of  death.  When  you  are  about  to  die,  treat  the  thing  with  indifference  and 
endure  it;  and  seeking  to  accomplish  your  departure,  so  abandon  yourself  to 'annihilation. 
Both  death  and  life  should  be  treated  with  indifference  ;  they  should  both  be  endured  : — 
why  trouble  one's  self  about  earliness  or  lateness  in  connexion  with  them  ?  "  ' 

d  '  Ch'in-tsze  asked  Yang  Chn,  saying,  "  If  you  could  benefit  the  world  by  parting  with 
one  hair  of  your  body,  would  you  do  it  ?  "  "The  world  is  not  to  be  benefited  by  a  hair,'' 
replied  Yang.  The  other  urged,  "But  suppose  it  could  be,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  To  this 
Yang  gave  no  answer,  andCh'in  went  out,  and  reported  what  had  passed  to  M5ng-sunYang. 
Mang-sun  said,  "You  do  not  understand  our  Master's  mind: — letme  explain  it  to  you.  If  by 
enduring  a  slight  wound  in  the  flesh,  you  could  get  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  would  you 
endure  it  ?  "  "I  would."  "  If  by  cutting  off  one  of  your  limlrs,  you  could  get  a  kingdom, 
would  you  do  it  ?  "  Ch'in  was  silent  ;  and  after  a  little,  M&ng-sun  Yang  resumed,  "To  part 
with  a  hair  is  a  slighter  matter  than  to  receive  a  wound  hi  the  flesh,  and  that  again  is  a 
slighter  matter  than  to  lose  a  limb  : — that  you  can  discern.  But  consider  :— A  hair  may  be 
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multiplied  till  it  becomes  as  important  as  the  piece  of  flesh,  and  the  piece  of  flesh  may  be 
multiplied  till  it  becomes  as  important  as  a  limb.  A  single  hair  is  just  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  portions  of  the  body  ; — why  should  you  make  light  of  it  ?  "  Ch'in-tsze  replied,  '  'I 
cannot  answer  you.  If  I  could  refer  your  words  to  Lao  Tan  or  Kwan  Yin,  they  would  say 
that  you  were  right :  but  if  I  could  refer  my  words  to  the  great  Yii,  or  Mo  Ti,  they  would 
say  that  I  was  right."  M&ng-sun  Yang,  on  this,  turned  round,  atid  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  his  disciples  on  another  siibject.' 

e '  Yang  Chu  said,  "All  agree  in  considering  Shun,  Yii,  Chau-kung,  and  Confucius  to 
have  been  the  most  admirable  of  men,  and  in  considering  Chieh  and  Chau  to  have  been 
the  most  wicked. 

'  "Now,  Shun  had  to  plough  the  ground  on  the  south  of  the  Ho,  and  to  play  the  potter 
by  the  Lei  lake.  His  four  limbs  had  not  even  a  temporary  rest ;  for  his  mouth  and  belly- 
he  could  not  find  pleasant  food  and  warm  clothing.  No  love  of  his  parents  rested  upon 
him  ;  no  affection  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  When  he  was  thirty  years  old,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  the  permission  of  his  parents  to  marry.  When  Yao  at  length  resigned  to 
him  the  throne,  he  was  advanced  in  age  ;  his  wisdom  was  decayed  ;  his  son  Shang-chun 
proved  without  ability  ;  and  he  had  finally  to  resign  the  throne  to  Yii.  Sorrowfully  came 
he  to  his  death.  Of  all  mortals  never  was  one  whose  life  was  so  worn  out  and  empoisoned 
as  his.  K'wan  was  required  to  reduce  the  deluged  land  to  order  ;  and  when  his  labours 
were  ineffectual,  he  was  put  to  death  on  mount  Yii,  and  Yii,  his  son,  had  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  serve  his  enemy.  All  his  energies  were  spent  on  his  labours  with  the  land  ;  a 
child  was  born  to  him,  but  he  could  not  foster  it  ;  he  passed  his  door  without  entering  ; 
his  body  became  bent  and  withered  ;  the  skin  of  his  hands  and  feet  became  thick  and  cal- 
lous. When  at  length  Shun  resigned  to  him  the  throne,  he  lived  in  a  low,  mean  house, 
while  his  sacrificial  apron  and  cap  were  elegant.  Sorrowfully  came  he  to  his  death.  Of 
all  mortals  never  was  one  whose  life  was  so  saddened  and  embittered  as  his.  On  the  death 
of  king  \Vu,  his  son,  king  Ch'ang  was  young  and  weak.  Chau-kung  had  to  undertake 
all  the  royal  duties.  The  duke  of  Shao  was  displeased,  and  evil  reports  spread  through 
the  kingdom.  Chau-kung  had  to  reside  three  years  in  the  east ;  he  slew  his  elder 
brother,  and  banished  his  younger  ;  scarcely  did  he  escape  with  his  life.  Sorrowfully 
came  he  to  his  death.  Of  all  mortals  never  was  one  whose  life  was  so  full  of  hazards 
and  terrors  as  his.  Confucius  understood  the  ways  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  and  kings. 
He  responded  to  the  invitations  of  the  princes  of  his  lime.  The  tree  was  cut  down 
over  him  in  Sung ;  the  traces  of  his  footsteps  were  removed  in  Wei  ;  he  was  reduced  to 
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extremity  in  Shang  and  Chau  ;  he  was  surrounded  in  Ch'an  and  Ts'ai ;  he  had  to  bend 
to  the  head  of  the  Chi  family  ;  he  was  disgraced  by  Yang  Hii.  Sorrowfully  came  he  to 
his  death.  Of  all  mortals  never  was  one  whose  life  was  so  agitated  and  hurried  as  his. 

'  "  Those  four  sages,  during  their  life,  had  not  a  single  day's  joy.  Since  their  death 
they  have  had  a  grand  fame  that  will  last  through  myriads  of  ages.  But  that  fame  is 
what  no  one  who  cares  for  what  is  real  would  choose.  Celebrate  them ; — they  do  not 
kno\v  it.  Reward  them  ; — they  do  not  know  it.  Their  fame  is  no  more  to  them  than  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  clod  of  earth. 

'  "  On  the  other  hand,  Chieh  came  into  the  accumulated  wealth  of  many  genera- 
tions ;  to  him  belonged  the  honour  of  the  royal  seat ;  his  wisdom  was  enough  to  enable 
him  to  set  at  defiance  all  below  ;  his  power  was  enough  to  shake  the  world.  He 
indulged  the  pleasures  to  which  his  eyes  and  ears  prompted  him  ;  he  carried  out  what- 
ever it  came  into  his  thoughts  to  do.  Brightly  came  he  to  his  death.  Of  all  mortals 
never  was  one  whose  life  was  so  luxurious  and  dissipated  as  his.  Similarly,  Chau  came 
into  the  accumulated  wealth  of  many  generations  ;  to  him  belonged  the  honour  of  the 
royal  seat ;  his  power  enabled  him  to  do  whatever  he  would  ;  his  will  was  everywhere 
obeyed  ;  he  indulged  his  feelings  in  all  his  palaces  ;  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  lusts  through 
the  long  night ;  he  never  made  himself  bitter  by  the  thought  of  propriety  and  righteous- 
ness. Brightly  came  he  to  his  destruction.  Of  all  mortals  never  was  o:>e  whose  life 
was  so  abandoned  as  his. 

'"These  two  villains,  during  their  life,  had  the  joy  of  gratifying  their  desires. 
Since  their  death,  they  have  had  the  evd  fame  of  folly  and  tyranny.  But  the  reality  of 
enjovment  is  what  no  fame  can  give.  Reproach  them  ; — the}7  do  not  know  it.  Praise 
them  ; — they  do  not  know  it.  Their  ///  fame  is  no  more  to  them  than  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  to  a  clod  of  earth. 9 

'  "  To  the  four  sages  all  admiration  is  given  ;  yet  were  their  lives  bitter  to  the  end, 
and  their  common  lot  was  death.  To  the  two  villains  all  condemnation  is  given  ;  yet 
their  lives  were  pleasant  to  the  last,  and  their  common  lot  was  likewise  death.'" 

3.  The  above  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of 
Yang  ChiVs  mind  and  of  his  teachings.  It  would  be  doing  injustice 
to  Epicurus  to  compare  Yang  with  him,  for  though  the  Grecian 
philosopher  made  happiness  the  chief  end  of  human  pursuit,  he 
taught  also  that  'we  cannot  live  pleasurably  without  living 
virtuously  and  justly.'  The  Epicurean  system  is,  indeed,  unequal 
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to  the  capacity,  and  far  below  the  highest  complacencies  of  human 
nature ;  but  it  is  widely  different  from  the  reckless  contempt  of  all 
which  is  esteemed  good  and  great  that  defiles  the  pages  where  Yang 
is  made  to  tell  his  views. 

We  are  sometimes  reminded  by  him  of  fragmentary  utterances  in 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. — '  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief ;  and  he 
that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.'  'As  it  happeneth  to 
the  fool,  so  it  happeneth  even  to  me ;  and  why  was  I  then  more  wise  ? 
Then  I  said  in  my  heart,  that  this  also  is  vanity.  For  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  the  wise  more  than  of  the  fool  for  ever ;  seeing  that 
which  now  is  in  the  days  to  come  shall  all  be  forgotten.  And  how 
dieth  the  wise  man  ?  As  the  fool.  Therefore  I  hated  life  ;  because 
the  work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  is  grievous  to  me :  for  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.'  '  There  is  a  man  whose  labour  is  in 
wisdom,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  equity.  .  .  .All  his  days  are  sorrows, 
and  his  travail  grief;  yea,  his  heart  taketh  not*rest  in  the  night : — 
this  is  also  vanity.  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he 
should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good 
in  his  labour.'  '  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth 
beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them :  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth 
the  other  ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath  ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no 
pre-eminence  above  a  beast :  for  all  is  vanity.  All  go  to  one  place ; 
all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again.  .  .  .Wherefore  I  perceive 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  his 
own  works ;  for  that  is  his  portion :  for  who  shall  bring  him  to  see 
what  shall  be  after  him  ? ' 

But  those  thoughts  were  suggestions  of  evil  from  which  the 
Hebrew  Preacher  recoiled  in  his  own  mind  ;  and  he  put  them  on 
record  only  that  he  might  give  their  antidote  along  with  them.  He 
vanquished  them  by  his  faith  in  God ;  and  so  he  ends  by  saying, 
'  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : — Fear  God,  and 
keep  His  commandments :  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For 
God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.'  Yang  Chu  has  no 
redeeming  qualities.  His  reasonings  contain  no  elements  to 
counteract  the  poison  that  is  in  them.  He  never  rises  to  the 
thought  of  God.  There  are,  he  allows,  such  ideas  as  those  of 
propriety  and  righteousness,  but  the  effect  of  them  is  merely  to 
embitter  and  mar  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Fame  is  but  a  phantom 
which  only  the  fool  will  pursue.  It  is  the  same  with  all  at  death 
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There  their  being  ends.  After  that  there  is  but  so  much  putridity 
and  rottenness.  With  him  therefore  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  : — '  Let  us  eat  and  drink ;  let  us  live  in  pleasure  ;  gratify 
the  ears  and  eyes;  get  servants  and  maidens,  music,  beauty,  wine; 
when  the  day  is  insufficient,  carry  it  on  through  the  night ;  EACH 

ONE    FOR    HIMSELF.' 

Mencius  might  well  say  that  if  such  'licentious  talk'  were  not 
arrested,  the  path  of  benevolence  and  righteousness  would  be  stopped 
up.  If  Yang's  principles  had  been  entertained  by  the  nation,  every 
bond  of  society  would  have  been  dissolved.  All  the  foundations  of 
order  would  have  been  destroyed.  Vice  would  have  become  rampant, 
and  virtue  would  have  been  named  only  to  be  scorned.  There 
would  have  remained  for  the  entire  State  only  what  Yang  saw  in 
store  for  the  individual  man — 'putridity  and  rottenness.'  Doubtless 
it  was  owing  to  Mencius's  opposition  that  the  foul  and  dangerous 
current  was  stayed.  He  raised  up  against  it  the  bulwark  of  human 
nature  formed  for  virtue.  He  insisted  on  benevolence,  righteousness, 
propriety,  fidelity,  as  the  noblest  attributes  of  man's  conduct.  More 
was  needed,  but  more  he  could  not  supply.  If  he  had  had  a  living 
faith  in  God,  and  had  been  in  possession  of  His  revealed  will,  the 
present  state  of  China  might  have  been  very  different.  He  was  able 
to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  gulf  into  which  Yang  Chu"  would 
have  plunged  them ;  but  he  could  direct  them  in  the  way  of  truth 
and  duty  only  imperfectly.  He  sent  them  into  the  dark  cave  of 
their  own  souls,  and  back  to  the  vague  lessons  and  imperfect 
examples  of  their  sages;  and  China  has  staggered  on,  waxing 
feebler  an.l  feebler,  to  the  present  time.  Her  people  need  to  be 
directed  above  themselves  and  beyond  the  present.  When  stars 
shine  out  to  them  in  heaven  and  from  eternity,  the  nation  will  per- 
haps renew  its  youth,  and  go  forward  from  strength  to  strength. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE   OPINIONS   OF    MO   Ti. 

i.  Very  different  from  Yang  CM  was  Mo  Ti.  They  stood  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  human  thought  and  sentiment;  and  we  may 
wonder  that  Mencius  should  have  offered  the  same  stern  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  each  of  them.  He  did  well  to  oppose  the  doctrine 
whose  watchword  was — 'Each  one  for  himself;'  was  he  right  in 
denouncing,  as  equally  injurious,  that  which  taught  that  the  root  of 
all  social  evils  is  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  mutual  love  ? 

It  is  allowed  that  Mo  was  a  native  and  officer  of  the  State  of 
Sung ;  but  the  time  when  he  lived  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Sze-ma 
Ch'ien  says  that  some  made  him  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Confucius, 
and  that  others  placed  him  later1.  He  was  certainly  later  than 
Confucius,  to  whom  he  makes  many  references,  not  always  compli- 
mentary, in  his  writings.  In  one  of  his  Treatises,  moreover,  mention 
is  made  of  Wan-tsze2,  an  acknowledged  disciple  of  Tsze-hsia,  so 
that  he  must  have  been  very  little  anterior  to  Mencius.  This  is 
the  impression  also  which  I  receive  from  the  references  to  him  in 
our  philosopher. 

In  Liu  Hsin's  third  catalogue  the  Mohist  writers  form  a  sub- 
division. Six  of  them  are  mentioned,  including  Mo  himself  to  whom 
seventy-one  p'ien,  or  Books,  are  attributed.  So  many  were  then 
current  under  his  name  ;  but  eighteen  of  them  have  since  been  lost. 
He  was  an  original  thinker.  He  exercised  a  bolder,  though  not 
a  more  correct,  judgement  on  things  than  Confucius  or  his  followers. 
Antiquity  was  not  so  sacred  to  him,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  the  literati — the  orthodox — for  several  of  their  doctrines 
and  practices. 

Two  of  his  peculiar  views  are  adverted  to  by  Mencius,  and 
vehemently  condemned.  The  one  is  about  tne  regulation  of 
funerals,  where  Mo  contended  that  a  spare  simplicity  should  be 
the  rule3.  On  that  I  need  not  dwell.  The  other  is  the  doctrine 
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of  '  Universal  Love  V  A  lengthy  exposition  of  this  remains  in  the 
Writings  which  go  by  Mo's  name,  though  it  is  not  from  his  own  pen, 
but  that  of  a  disciple.  Such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  repetitions,  I  give 
a  translation  of  it.  My  readers  will  be  able,  after  perusing  it,  to  go 
on  with  me  to  consider  the  treatment  which  the  doctrine  received 
at  the  hands  of  Mencius. 


UNIVERSAL   LOVE1.    PART  I. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  sages  to  effect  the  good  government  of  the  world.  They 
must  know,  therefore,  whence  disorder  and  confusion  arise,  for  without  this  knowledge 
their  object  cannot  bi  effected.  We  may  compare  them  to  a  physician  who  undertakes 
to  cure  men's  diseases:—  he  must  ascertain  whence  a  disease  has  arisen,  and  then  he  can 
assail  it  with  effect,  while,  without  such  knowledge,  his  endeavours  will  be  in  vain. 
Why  should  we  except  the  case  of  those  who  have  to  regulate  disorder  from  this  rule  ? 
They  must  know  whence  it  has  arisen,  and  then  they  can  regulate  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  sages  to  effect  the  good  government  of  the  world. 
They  must  examine  therefore  into  the  cause  of  disorder  ;  and  when  they  do  so 
they  will  find  that  it  arises  from  the  want  of  mutual  love.  When  a  minister  and  a 
son  are  not  filial  to  their  sovereign  and  their  father,  this  is  what  is  called  disorder. 
A  son  loves  himself,  and  does  not  love  his  father  ;  —  he  therefore  wrongs  his  father, 
and  seeks  his  own  advantage  :  a  younger  brother  loves  himself,  and  does  not  love 
his  elder  brother  ;  —  he  therefore  wrongs  his  elder  brother,  and  seeks  his  own  advantage  : 
a  minister  loves  himself,  and  does  not  love  his  sovereign  ;  —  Ii3  therefore  wrongs 
his  sovereign,  and  seeks  his  own  advantage  :  —  all  these  are  cases  of  what  is  called 
disorder.  Though  it  be  the  father  who  is  not  kind  to  his  son,  or  the  elder  brother 
who  is  not  kind  to  his  younger  brother,  or  the  sovereign  who  is  net  gracious  to  his 
minister:  —  the  case  comes  equally  under  the  general  name  of  disorder.  The  father 
loves  himself,  and  does  not  love  his  son  ;  —  he  therefore  wrongs  his  son,  and 
seeks  his  own  advantage  :  the  elder  brother  loves  himself,  and  does  not  love  his 
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)_^  represents  a  hand  grasping  two  stalks  "/grain.  &$£  is  '  a  love  that 
grasps  or  unites  many  in  its  embrace.'  I  do  not  know  how  to  render  it  better  than  by 
'universal  love.'  Mencius  and  the  literati  generally  find  the  idea  of  equality  in  it  also,  and 
is  with  theni='  To  love  all  equally.' 
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younger  brother; — he  therefore  wrongs  his  younger  brother,  and  seeks  his  own' 
advantage  :  the  sovereign  loves  himself,  and  does  not  love  his  minister  ; — he  there- 
fore wrongs  his  minister,  and  seeks  his  own  advantage.  How  do  these  things  come  to 
pass?  Thejr  all  arise  from  the  want  of  mutual  love.  Take  the  case  of  any  thief  or 
robber  : — it  is  just  the  same  with  him.  The  thief  loves  his  own  house,  and  does  not  love 
his  neighbour's  house  ; — he  therefore  steals  from  his  neighbour's  house  to  benefit  his 
own  :  the  robber  loves  his  own  person,  and  does  not  love  his  neighbour  ; — he  therefore 
does  violence  to  his  neighbour  to  benefit  himself.  How  is  this  ?  It  all  arises  from  the 
want  of  mutual  love.  Come  to  the  case  of  great  officers  throwing  each  other's  Families 
into  confusion,  and  of  princes  attacking  one  another's  States  : — it  is  just  the  same  with 
them.  The  great  officer  loves  his  own  Family,  and  does  not  love  his  neighbour's  ; — he 
therefore  throws  his  neighbour's  Family  into  disorder  to  benefit  his  own:  the  prince  loves 
his  own  State,  and  does  not  love  his  neighbour's  ; — he  therefore  attacks  his  neighbour's 
State  to  benefit  his  own.  All  disorder  in  the  kingdom  has  the  same  explanation.  When 
**e  examine  into  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  found  to  be  the  want  of  mutual  love. 

Suppose  that  universal,  mutual  love  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  ; — if  men 
loved  others  as  they  love  themselves,  disliking  to  exhibit  what  was  unfilial  .  .  .  .  :  And 
moreover  would  there  be  those  who  were  unkind  ?  Looking  on  their  sons,  younger 
brothers,  and  ministers  as  themselves,  and  disliking  to  exhibit,  what  was  unkind  .... 
the  want  of  filial  duty  would  disappear.  And  would  there  be  thieves  and  robbers? 
When  every  man  regarded  his  neighbour's  house  as  his  own,  who  would  be  found  to 
steal?  When  every  one  regarded  his  neighbour's  person  as  his  own,  who  would  be 
found  to  rob  ?  Thieves  and  robbers  would  disappear.  And  would  there  be  great  officers 
throwing  one  another's  Families  into  confusion,  and  princes  attacking  one  another's 
States?  When  officers  regarded  the  Families  of  others  as  their  own,  what  one  would 
make  confusion?  When  princes  regarded  other  States  as  their  own,  what  one  would 
begin  an  attack?  Great  officers  throwing  one  another's  Families  into  confusion,  and 
princes  attacking  one  another's  States,  would  disappear. 

If,  indeed,  universal,  mutual  love  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
one  State  not  attacking  another,  and  one  Family  not  throwing  another  into 
confusion  ;  thieves  and  robbers  nowhere  existing ;  rulers  and  ministers, 
fathers  and  sons,  all  being  filial  and  kind  : — in  such  a  condition 
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the  nation  would  be  well  governed.  On  this  account,  how  may  sages,  wl  ose  business 
.it  is  to  effect  the  good  government  of  the  kingdom,  do  but  prohibit  hatred  and  advise 
to  love  ?  On  this  account  it  is  affirmed  that  universal  mutual  love  throughout  the  country 
will  lead  to  its  happy  order,  and  that  mutual  hatred  leads  to  confusion.  This  was  what 
our  master,  the  philosopher  Mo,  meant,  when  he  said,  '  We  must  above  all  inculcate 
the  love  of  others.  ' 
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UNIVERSAL   LOVE.    PART   II. 

Our  Master,  the  philosopher  Mo,  said,  '  That  which  benevolent  men  consider  to  be 
incumbent  on  them  as  their  business,  is  to  stimulate  and  promote  all  that  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  nation,  and  to  take  away  all  that  is  injurious  to  it.  This  is  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  business.' 

And  what  are  the  things  advantageous  to  the  nation,  and  the  things  injurious  to  it? 
Our  master  said,  '  The  mutual  attacks  of  State  on  State  ;  the  mutual  usurpations  of 
Family  on  Family  ;  the  mutual  robberies  of  man  on  man';  the  want  of  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler  and  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  minister;  the  want  of  tenderness  and 
filial  duty  between  father  and  son  and  of  harmony  between  brothers  :  —  these,  and  such 
as  these,  are  the  things  injurious  to  the  kingdom.' 

And  from  what  do  we  find,  on  examination,  that  these  injurious  things  are 
produced  '  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  want  of  mutual  love  ? 

Our  Master  said,  '  Yes,  they  are  produced  by  the  want  of  mutual  love.  Here  is  a 
prince  who  only  knows  to  love  his  own  State,  and  does  not  love  his  neighbour's:  —  he 
therefore  does  not  shrink  from  raising  all  the  power  of  his  State  to  attack  his  neighbour- 
Here  is  the  chief  of  a  Family  who  only  knows  to  love  it,  and  does  not  love  his  neigh- 
bour's; —  he  therefore  does  not  shrink  from  raising  all  his  powers  to  seize  on  that  other 
Family.  Here  is  a  man  who  only  knows  to  love  his  own  person,  and  does  not  love 
his  neighbour's;  —  he  therefore  does  not  shrink  from  using  all  his  resources  to  rob  his 
neighbour.  Thus  it  happens,  that  the  princes,  not  loving  one  another,  have  their 
battle-fields;  and  the  chiefs  of  Families,  not  loving  one  another,  have  their  mutual 
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usurpations  ;  and  men,  not  loving  one  another,  have  their  mutual  robberies  ;  and  rulers 
and  ministers  not  loving  one  another,  become  unkind  and  disloyal  ;  and  fathers  and 
sons,  not  loving  one  another,  lose  their  affection  and  filial  duty  ;  and  brothers,  not 
loving  one  another,  contract  irreconcileable  enmities.  Yea,  men  in  general  not  loving 
one  another,  ;the  strong  make  prey  of  the  weak  ;  the  rich  do  despite  to  the  poor;  the 
noble  are  insolent  to  the  mean;  and  the  deceitful  impose  upon  the  stupid.  All  the  miseries, 
usurpations,  enmities,  and  hatreds  in  the  world,  when  traced  to  their  origin,  will  be  found 
to  arise  from  the  want  of  mutual  love.  On  this  account,  the  benevolent  condemn  it.' 

They  may  condemn  it  ;  but  how  shall  they  change  it  ? 

Our  Master  said,   '  They  may  change  it  by  the  law  of  universal  mutual  love  and  by 
the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits.  ' 

How  will  this  law  of  universal  mutual  love  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits 
accomplish  this  ? 

Our  Master  said,  '  It  would  lead  to  the  regarding  another's  kingdom  as  one's  own  : 
another's  family  as  one's  own  :  another's  person  as  one's  own.  That  being  the  case,  the 
princes,  loving  one  another,  would  have  no  battle-fields;  the  chiefs  of  families,  loving 
one  another,  would  attempt  no  usurpations;  men,  loving  one  another,  would 
commit  no  robberies1  ;  rulers  and  ministers,  loving  one  another,  would  be  gracious 
and  loyal;  fathers  and  sons,  loving  one  another,  would  be  kind  and  filial;  brothers,  loving  . 
one  another,  would  be  harmonious  and  easily  reconciled.  Yea,  men  in  general  loving 
one  another,  the  strong  would  not  make  prey  of  the  weak  ;  the  many  would  not  plunder 
the  few;  the  rich  would  not  insult  the  poor;  the  noble  would  not  be  insolent  to  the  mean; 
and  the  deceitful  would  not  impose  upon  the  simple.  The  way  in  which  all  the  miseries, 
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usurpations,  enmities,  and  hatreds  in  the  world,  may  be  made  not  to  arise,  is  universal 
mutual  love.  On  this  account,  the  benevolent  value  and  praise  it.' 

Yes;  but  the  scholars  of  the  kingdom  and  superior  men  say,  'True;  if  there  were  this 
universal  love,  it  would  be  good.  It  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world.' 

Our  Master  said,  'This  is  bee  i  us?  the  scholars  and  superior  men  simply  do  not  under- 
stand the  advantageousness  of  the  law,  and  to  conduct  their  reasonings  upon  that.  Take 
the  case  of  assaulting  a  city,  or  of  a  battle-field,  or  of  the  sacrificing  one's  life  for  the 
sake  of  fame:—  this  is  felt  by  the  people  everywhere  to  be  a  difficult  thing.  Yet,  if  the 
ruler  be  pleased  with  it,  both  officers  and  people  are  able  to  do  it:  —  how  much  more  might 
they  attain  to  universal  mutual  love,  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits,  which  is 
different  from  this!  When  a-  man  loves  others,  they  respond  to  and  love  him;  when  a 
man  benefits  others,  they  respond  to  and  benefit  him;  when  a  man  injures  others,  they 
respond  to  and  injure  him;  when  a  man  hates  others,  they  respond  to  and  hate  him:  — 
what  difficulty  is  there  in  the  matter?  It  is  only  that  rulers  will  not  carry  on  the 
government  on  this  principle,  and  so  officers  do  not  carry  it  out  in  their  practice. 

'Formerly,  the  duke  Wan  of  Tsin  liked  his  officers  to  be  coarsely  dressed,  and,  there- 
fore, they  all  wore  rams'  furs,  a  leathern  swordbelt,  and  a  cap  of  bleached  cotton.  Thus 
attired,  they  went  in  to  the  prince's  leve>,  and  came  out  and  walked  through  the  court. 
Why  did  they  do  this?  The  sovereign  liked  it,  and  therefore  the  ministers  did  it.  The 
duke  Ling  of  Ch'u  liked  his  officers  to  have  small  waists,  and,  therefore,  they  all  limited 
themselves  to  a  single  meal.  They  held  in  their  breath  in  putting  on  their  belts,  and 
had  to  help  themselves  up  by  means  of  the  wall.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  they  looked 
black,  and  as  if  they  would  die  of  starvation.  Why  did  they  do  this1?  The  sovereign 
liked  it,  and,  therefore,  the  ministers  were  able  to  do  it.  Kau-chi'en,  the  king  of  Yiieh, 
liked  his  ministers  to  be  brave,  and  taught  them  to  be  accustomed  to  be  so.  At  a 
general  assembly  of  them,  he  set  on  fire  the  ship  where  they  were,  and  to  try  them,  said, 
"All  the  precious  things  of  Yiieh  are  here."  He  then  with  his  own  hands  beat  a  drum, 
and  urged  them  o  i.  When  they  heard  the  drum  thundering,  th^y  rushed  confusedly 
about,  and  trampled  in  the  fire,  till  more  than  a  hundred  of  thsm  perished,  when  he  struck 
the  gong,  and  called  them  back2. 
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'Now,  little  food,  bad  clothes,  and  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  the  sake  of  fame  ;  —  these 
are  what  it  is  difficult  for  people  to  approve  of.  Yet,  when  the  sovereign  was  pleased 
with  it,  they  were  all  able,  in  tfiose  cases,  to  bring  themselves  to  them.  How  much  more 
could  they  attain  to  universal  mutual  love,  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits,  which 
is  different  from  such  things!  When  a  man  loves  others,  they  respond  to  and  love  him; 
when  a  man  benefits  others,  they  respond  to  and  benefit  him;  when  a  man  hates  others, 
they  respond  to  and  hate  him;  when  a  man  injures  others,  they  respond  to  and  injure 
him.  !t  is  only  that  rulers  will  not  carry  on  their  government  on  this  principle,  and,  so, 
officers  do  not  carry  it  out  in  their  practice.' 

Yes;  but  now  the  officers  and  superior  men  say,  'Granted;  the  universal  practice  of 
mutual  love  would  be  good;  but  it  is  an  impracticable  thing.  It  is  like  faking  up  the 
T'ai  mountain,  and  leaping  with  it  over  the  Ho  or  the  Chi.' 

Our  Master  said,  'That  is  not  the  proper  comparison  for  it.  To  take  up  the  T'ai 
mountain,  and  leap  with  it  over  the  Ho  or  the  Chi,  may  be  called  an  exercise  of  most 
extraordinary  strength;  it  is,  in  fact,  what  no  one,  from  antiquity  to  the  present  time, 
has  ever  been  able  to  do.  But  how  widely  different  from  this  is  the  practice  of  universal 
mutual  love,  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits  ! 

'Anciently,  the  sage  kings  practised  this.  How  do  we  know  that  they  did  so?  When 
Yii  reduced  all  the  country  to  order:  —  in  the  west,  he  made  the  western  Ho  and  the  Yii- 
tau,  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  Ch'ii-sun-wang;  in  the  north,  he  made  the  Fang-yuan,  the 
Pai-chu,  Ha.u-chib.-ti,  and  Tau  of  Fu-t'o;  setting  up  also  the  Ti-ch'u,  and  chiselling  out 
the  Lung-man,  to  benefit  Yen,  Tai,  Hit,  Mo,  and  the  people  of  the  western  Ho;  in  the 
east,  he  drained  the  waters  to  Lu-fang  and  the  marsh  of  Mang-chu,  reducing  them  to 
nine  channels,  to  limit  the  waters  of  the  eastern  country,  and  benefit  the  people  of  Ch'i- 
chau;  and  in  the  south,  he  made  the  Chiang,  the  Han,  the  Hwai,  the  Zu,  the  course  of 
the  eastern  current,  and  the  five  lakes,  to  benefit  Ching,  Ch'u,  and  Ytieh,  the  people  of 
the  wild  south.  These  were  the  doings  of  Yii,  and  I  am  now  for  practising  the  same 
universal  muttial  lore. 

'When  king  Wan  brought  the  western  country  to  good  order,  his  lightspread,  like  the  sun 
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or  the  moon,  over  its  four  quarters.  He  did  not  permit  great  States  to  insult  small  ones  ; 
he  did  not  permit  the  multitude  to  oppress  the  fatherless  and  the  widow ;  he  did  not 
permit  violence  and  power  to  take  from  the  husbandmen  their  millet,  pannicled  millet, 
dogs,  and  swine.  Heaven,  as  if  constrained,  visited  king  Wan  with  blessing.  The  old 
and  childless  were  enabled  to  complete  .their  years  ;  the  solitary  and  brotherless  could 
yet  mingle  among  the  living  ;  the  young  and  parentless  found  those  on  whom  they  could 
depend,  and  grew  up.  These  were  the  doings  of  king  WS.n  ;  and  I  am  now  for  practising 
the  same  universal  mutual  love. 

'  King  Wu  tunneled  through  the  T'ai  mountain.  The  Record  says,  "There  is  a  way 
through  the  mountain,  made  by  me,  the  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Ch&u  :— I  have 
accomplished  this  great  work.  I  have  got  my  virtuous  men,  and  rise  up  full  of  reverence  for 
Shang,  Hsia,  and  the  tribes  of  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  north.  Though  he  has  his 
multitudes  of  relatives,  they  are  not  equal  to  my  virtuous  men.  If  guilt  attach  to  the  people 
anywhere  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  is  to  be  required  of  me,  the  One  man."  '  .This  de. 
scribes  the  doings  of  king  Wu,  and  I  am  now  for  practising  the  same  universal  mutual  love1 

If,  now,  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  truly  and  sincerely  wish  all  in  it  to  be  rich,  and 
dislike  any  being  poor  ;  if  they  desire  its  good  government,  and  dislike  disorder  ;  they 
ought  to  practise  universal  mutual  love,  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits.  This 
was  the  law  of  the  sage  kings  ;  it  is  the  way  to  effect  the  good  government  of  the  nation  ; 
it  may  not  but  be  striven  after. 


1  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  elsewhere  of  king  Wii's  tunneling  through  the  T'ai 
mountain.  In  what  Mo  quotes  from  same  Record,  we  have  sentences  from  different  parts 
of  the  Shii-ching  .brought  together.  The  account  of  the  labours  of  Yii  contains  names 
also  not  elsewhere  found.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  errors  in  the  text. — I  omit  the 

follow          . 
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UNIVERSAL  LOVE.     PART  III. 


Our  Master,  the  philosopher  Mo,  said,  'The  business  of  benevolent  men  requires 
that  they  should  strive  to  stimulate  and  promote  what  is  advantageous  to  the  kingdom, 
and  to  take  away  what  is  injurious  to  it.' 

Speaking,  now,  of  the  present  time,  what  are  to  be  accounted^the  most  injurious  things 
to  the  kingdom1  ?  They  are  such  as  the  attacking'of  small  States  by  great  ones  ;  the  inroads 
on  small  Families  by  great  ones  ;  the  plunder  of  the  weak  by  the  strong ;  the  oppression 
of  the  few  by  the  many  ;  the  scheming  of  the  crafty  against  the  simple  ;  the  insolence  of 
the  noble  to  the  mean.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  ungraciousness  of  rulers2,  and  the 
disloyalty  of  ministers  ;  the  unkindness  of  fathers,  and  the  want  of  filial  duty  on  the  part 
of  sons.  Y'ea,  there  is  to  be  added  to  these  the  conduct  of  the  mean  men3,  who  employ 
their  edged  weapons  and  poisoned  stuff,  water  and  fire,  to  rob  and  injure  one  another. 

Pushing  on  the  inquiry  now,  let  us  ask  whence  all  these  injurious  things  arise.  Is  it  from 
loving  others  and  advantaging  others?  It  must  be  answered  'No;'  and  it  must  likewise  be 
said,  '  They  arise  clearly4  from  hating  others  and  doing  violence  to  others. '  If  it  be  further 
asked  whether  those  who  hate  and  do  violence  to  others  hold  the  principle  of  loving  all,  or 
that  of  making  distinctions,  it  must  be  replied,  '  They  make  distinctions.]  So  then,  it  is 
this  principle  of  making  distinctions  between  man  and  man,  which  gives  rise  to  all  that  is 
most  injurious  in  the  kingdom.  On  this  account  we  conclude  that  that  principle  is  wrong. 

Our  Master  said,  '  He  who  condemns  other.;  must  have  whereby  to  change  them.'  To 
condemnman,  and  have  nomeansof  changing  them,  is  like  saving  them  from  fire  by  plunging 
them  in  water.  A  men's  language  in  such  a  case  must  be  improper.  Onthjs  account  our  Master 
said,  'There  is  the  principle  of  loving  all ,  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  makes  distinctions. ' 
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1  I  suppose  that  the  compiler— the  disciple  of  Mo— begins  to  speak  here.  Throughoi  t 
this  part,  however,  the  changes  in  the  argument  are  indistinctly  marked.  '  A.  ^> 
should  here  be  expunged  from  the  Chinese  text.  3  j^  gll  should  here  be  expunged, 

translate    >»4£  by  '  clearly.'     £L  is  probably  a  misprint  for  {JJJ. 
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If,  now,  we  ask,  '  And  how  is  it  that  universal  love  can  change  the  consequences  o/that 
other  principle  which  makes  distinctions  ?  '  the  answer  is,  '  If  princes  were  as  much  for 
the  States  of  others  as  for  their  own,  what  one  among  them  would  raise  the  forces  of  his 
State  to  attack  that  of  another  ?  —  he  is  for  that  other  as  much  as  for  himself.  If  they  were 
for  the  capitals  of  others  as  much  as  for  their  own,  what  one  would  raise  the  forces  of 
his  capital  to  attack  that  of  another  ?  —  he  is  for  that  as  much  as  for  his  own,  If  chiefs 
regarded  the  Families  of  others  as  their  own,  what  one  would  lead  the  power  of  his 
Family  to  throw  that  of  another  into  confusion?  —  he  is  for  that  other  as  much  as  for  himself. 
If,  now.  States  did  not  attack,  nor  holders  of  capitals  smite,  one  another  and,  if  Families 
were  guilty  of  no  mutual  aggressions,  would  this  be  injurious  to  the  kingdom,  or  its 
benefit?'  It  must  be  replied,  '  This  would  be  advantageous  to  the  kingdom.'  Pushing  on 
the  inquiry,  now,  let  us  ask  whence  all  these  benefits  arise.  Is  it  from  hating  others 
and  doing  violence  to  others  ?  It  must  be  answered,  'No;'  and  it  must  likewise  be  said, 
'  They  arise  clearly  from  loving  others  and  doing  good  to  others."  If  it  be  further  asked 
whether  those  who  love  others  and  do  good  to  others  hold  the  principle  of  making  dis- 
tinctions between  man  and  man,  or  that  of  loving  all,  it  must  be  replied,  'They  love  all.' 
So  then  it  is  this  principle  of  universal  mutual  love  which  really  gives  ri.se  to  all  that  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  nation.  On  this  account  we  conclude  that  that  principle  is  right1. 

Our  Master  said,  a  little  while  ago,  '  The  business  of  benevolent  men 
requires  that  thev  should  strive  to  stimulate  and  promote  what  is  advantageous 
to  the  kingdom,  and  to  take  away  what  is  injurious  to  it.'  We  have  now  traced 
the  subject  up,  and  found  that  it  is  the  principle  of  universal  love  which  produces 
all  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  principle  of  making 
distinctions  which  produces  all  that  is  injurious  to  it.  On  this  account  what  our 
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1  I  here  transpose  ^1  ||  ^.  J5|}  and  put  it  after  ^  Jg.  ^.  This  is  required 
by  the  preceding  argument,  which  ends  simply  with  Jj^  j^£  JJI]  ^|i  ^jj^.  With  this 
transposition,  however,  some  other  liberties  must  still  be  taken  with  the  next  paragraph.  In 
f~  A  ;£  At;  ^«  AJ|  snould  evidently  be  y.  In  the  concluding  phrase  —  JJ»  ^ 
J.':  -fc—  the  adoption  of  an  old  gloss,  that  aE  should  be  Zp  enables  us  to  make  sense  of 
it  Wh;it  follows,  from  A*  3t  ffi  down  to  Qj]  ^  ^  ^|J}  is  confused  and  difficult. 
{ft,  in  ^'il  ^  ']»*  ^  iflj,  is  a  misprint  for  j^j  but  there  must  be  other  corruptions 
an.  1  omissions  as  well.  One  can  see  the  author's  drift;  and  I  have  tried  to  translate 
accordingly. 
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Master  said,  'The  principle  of  making  distinctions  between  man  and  man  is  wrong,  and 
the  principle  of  universal  love  is  right,'  turns  out  to  be  correct  as  the  sides  of  a  square. 

If,  now,  we  just  desire  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom,  and  select  for  that 
purpose  the  principle  of  universal  love,  then  the  acute  ears  and  piercing  eyes  of  people 
will  hear  and  see  for  one  another;  and  the  strong  limbs  of  people  will  move  and  be  ruled 
for  one  another;  and  men  of  principle  will  instruct  one  another.  It  will  come  about  that 
the  old,  who  have  neither  wife  nor  children,  will  get  supporters  who  will  enable  them  to 
complete  their  vears;  and  the  young  and  weak,  who  have  no  parents,  will  yet  find 
helpers  that  shall  bring  them  up.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  principle  of  universal  love  is  held 
not  to  be  correct,  what  benefits  will  arise  from  such  a  view  ?  What  can  be  the  reason 
that  the  scholars  of  the  kingdom,  whenever  they  hear  of  this  principle  of  universal  love, 
go  oil  to  condemn  it?  Plain  as  the  case  is,  their  words  in  condemnation  of  this  principle 
do  not  stop;— they  say,  'It  may  be  good,  but  how  can  it  be  carried  into  practice  ?' 

Our  Master  said,  'Supposing  that  it  could  not  be  practised,  it  seems  hard  to  go  on  like- 
wise to  condemn  it.  But  how  can  it  be  good,  and  yet  incapable  of  being  put  into  practice?' 

Let  us  bring  forward  two  instances  to  test  the  matter: — Let  any  one  suppose  the  case 
of  two  individuals,  the  one  of  whom  shall  hold  the  principle  of  making  distinctions,  and 
the  other  shall  hold  the  principle  of  universal  love.  The  former  of  these  will  say,  'How 
can  I  be  for  the  person  of  my  friend  as  much  as  for  my  own  person  ?  how  can  I  be  for 
the  parents  of  my  friend  as  much  as  for  my  own  parents?  '  Keasoning  in  this  way,  he 
may  see  his  friend  hungry,  but  he  will  not  feed  him  ;  cold,  but  he  will  not  clothe  him; 
sick,  but  he  will  not  nurse  him;  dead,  but  he  will  not  bury  him.  Such  will  be  the 
language  of  the  individual  holding  the  principle  of  distinction,  and  such  will  be  his 
conduct.  The  language  of  the  other,  holding  the  principle  of  universality,  will  be 
different,  and  also  his  conduct.  He  will  say,  'I  have  heard  that  he  who  wishes  to  play 
a  lofty  part  among  men,  will  be  for  the  person  of  his  friend  as  much  as  for  his  own 
person,  and  for  the  parents  of  his  friend  as  much  as  for  his  own  parents. 
It  is  only  thus  that  he  can  attain  his  distinction  ?'  Reasoning  in  this  way, 
when  he  sees  his  friend  hungry,  he  will  feed  him;  cold,  he  will  clothe  him;  sick,  he  will 
nurse  him;  dead,  he  will  bury  him.  Such  will  be  the  language  of  him  who  holds  the 
principle  of  universal  love,  and  such  will  be  his  conduct. 
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The  words  of  the  one  of  these  individuals  are  a  condemnation  of  those  of  the  other, 
and  their  conduct  is  dired  ly  contrary.  Suppose  now  that  their  words  are  perfectly  sincere, 
and  that  their  conduct  will  be  carried  out,  —  that  their  words  and  actions  will  correspond 
like  the  parts  of  a  token,  every  word  being  carried  into  effect;  and  let  us  proceed  to  put 
the  following  questions  on  the  case:  —  Here  is  a  plain  in  the  open  country,  and  an  officer, 
with  coat  of  mail,  gorget,  and  helmet,  is  about  to  take  part  in  a  battle  to  be  fought  in  it, 
where  the  issue,  whether  for  life  or  death,  cannot  he  foreknown;  or  here  is  an  officer  about 
to  be  dispatched  on  a  distant  commission  from  Pa  to  Yiieh,  or  from  Ch'i  toChing,  where 
the  issue  of  the  journey,  going  and  coming,  is  quite  uncertain:  —on  either  of  these  sup- 
positions, to  whom  will  the  officer  entrust  the  charge  of  his  house,  the  support  of  his 
parents,  and  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children?—  to  one  who  holds  the  principle  of  universal 
love?  O{  to  one  who  holds  that  which  makes  distinctions?  I  apprehend  there  is  no  one 
under  heaven,  man  or  woman,  however  stupid,  though  he  may  condemn  the  principle  of 
universal  love,  but  would  at  such  a  time  make  one  who  holds  it  the  subject  of  his  trust. 
This  is  in  words  to  condemn  the  principle,  and  when  there  is  occasion  to  choose  between 
it  and  the  opposite,  to  approve  it;  —  words  and  conduct  are  here  in  contradiction.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  that  throughout  the  kingdom  scholars  condemn  the  principle  of 
universal  love,  whenever  they  hear  it1 

Plain  as  the  case  is,  their  words  in  condemnation  of  it  do  not  cease,  but  they  say, 
'Ihis  principle  may  suffice  perhaps  to  guide  in  the  choice  of  an  officer,  but  it  will  not 
guide.  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign2.' 

Let  us  test  this  by  taking  two  illustrations:  —  I/et  any  one  suppose  the  case  of  two 
sovereigns  the  one  of  whom  shall  hold  the  principle  of  mutual  love,  and  the  other  shall  hold 
the  principle  which  makes  distinctions.  In  this  case,  the  latter  of  them  will  say,  'How  can  I 
be  as  much  for  the  persons  of  all  my  people  as  for  my  own?  This  is  much  opposed  to  human 
feelings.  The  life  of  man  upon  the  earth  is  but  a  very  brief  space  ;  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
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1  From  -J-  ?^.  -f  R,  ffl  jfn  ^f»  Kf  dc.v.n  to  this,  the  general  meaning  is  plain 
enough.  B  t  there  must  b  •  several  corruptions  in  the  text,  rot,  for  instance,  after  )JIJ 
^-^ff  ^^  '  is,  plainly,  for  ^.  2  Here  there  should  follow,  'Our  Master  said,'  and 

some  observations  introductory  to  the  two  illustrations  of  ihe  sovereigns.  __This  ha.s  been 
lost,  however,  and  all  that  remains  of  it  is  the  solitary  -f°,  in  -Jp  ^  '^  ~z£  ~Z*. 
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rapid  movement  of  a  team  of  horses  whirling  past  a  small  chink. '  Reasoning  in  this  way, 
he  may  see  his  people  hungry,  but  he  will  not  feed  them;  cold,  but  he  will  not  clothe  them; 
sick,  but  he  will  not  nurse  them ;  dead,  but  he  will  not  bury  them.  Such  will  be  the  language 
of  the  sovereign  who  holds  the  principle  of  distinctions,  and  such  will  be  his  conduct. 
Different  will  be  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  other  who  holds  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal love.  He  will  say,  'I  have  heard  that  he  who  would  show  himself  a  virtuoiis  and  in- 
telligent sovereign,  ought  to  make  his  people  the  first  consideration,  and  think  of  himself 
only  after  them.'  Reasoning  in  this  way,  when  he  sees  any  of  the  people  hungry,  he 
will  feed  them;  cold,  he  will  clothe  them;  sick,  he  will  nurse  them;  dead,  he  will  bury 
them.  Such  will  be  the  language  of  the  sovereign  who  holds  the  principle  of  universal 
love,  and  such  his  conduct.  If  we  compare  the  two  sovereigns,  the  words  of  the  one  are 
condemnatory  of  those  of  the  other,  and  their  actions  are  opposite.  Let  us  suppose  that 
their  words  are  equally  sincere,  and  that  their  actions  will  make  them  good, — that  their 
words  and  actions  will  correspond  like  the  parts  of  a  token,  every  word  being  carried  into 
effect;  and  let  us  proceed  to  put  the  following  questions  on  the  case: — Here  is  a  year  when 
a  pestilence  walks  abroad  among  the  people;  many  of  them  suffer  from  cold  and  famine; 
multitudes  die  in  the  ditches  and  water-channels.  If  at  such  a  time  they  might  make 
election  between  the  two  sovereigns  whom  we  have  supposed,  which  would  they  prefer? 
I  apprehend  there  is  no  one  under  heaven,  however  stupid,  though  he  may  condemn  the 
principle  of  universal  love,  but  would  at  such  a  time  prefer  to  be  under  the  sovereign  who 
holds  it.  This  is  in  words  to  condemn  the  principle,  and,  when  there  is  occasion  to  choose 
between  it  and  the  opposite,  to  approve  it; — words  and  conduct  are  here  in  contradiction. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  throughout  the  kingdom  scholars  condemn  the  principle  of 
universal  love,  whenever  they  hear  it. 

Plain  as  the  case  is  their  words  in  condemnation  of  it  do  not  cease;  but  they  say, 
'This  universal  mutual  love^  is  benevolent  and  righteous.  That  we  grant,  but  how  can  it 
be  practised?  The  impracticability  of  it  is  like  that  of  taking  up  the  T'ai  mountain,  and 
leaping  with  it  over  the  Chiang  or  the  Ho.  We  do,  indeed,  desire  this  universal  love, 
but  it  is  an  impracticable  thing!' 

Our  Master  said,  'To  take  up  the  T'ai  mountain,  and  leap  with  it  over  the  Chiang  or  the 
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Ho,  is  a  thing  which  never  has  been  done,  from  the  highest  antiquity  to  the  present  time, 
since  men  were  ;  but  the  exercise  of  mutual  love  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits, — 
this  was  practised  by  the  ancient  sages  and  six  kings:' 

How  do  you  know  that  the  ancient  sages  and  the  six  kings  practised  this? 

Our  Master  said,  '  I  was  not  of  the  same  age  and  time  with  them,  so  that  I  could 
my.self  have  heard  their  voices,  or  seen  their  faces  ;  but  I  know  what  I  say  from  what 
they  have  transmitted  to  posterity,  written  on  bamboo  or  cloth,  cut  in  metal  or  stone,  or 
engraven  on  their  vessels.' 

'  It  is  said  in  "The  Great  Declaration," — "  King  Wan  was  like  the  sun  or  like  the 
moon  ;  suddenly  did  his  brightness  shine  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  western  region  l. " 

1  According  to  these  words,  king  W5n  exercised  the  principle  of  universal  love  on  a 
vast  scale.  He  is  compared  to  the  sun  or  moon  which  shines  on  all,  without  partial 
favour  to  any  spot  under  the  heavens  ; — such  was  the  universal  love  of  king  \V5n.'  What 
our  Master  insisted  on  was  thus  exemplified  in  him. 

'  Again,  not  only  does  "The  Great  Declaration"  speak  thus  ; — we  find  the  same  thing 
in  "The  Declaration  of  Yii."  Yii  said,  "  Ye  multitudes,  listen  all  to  my  words.  It  is 
not  only  I  who  dare  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  war  ; — against  this  stupid  prince  of  Miao 
we  must  execute  the  punishment  appointed  by  Heaven.  I  am  therefore  leading  your 
hosts,  and  go  before  you  all  to  punish  the  prince  of  Miao2." 

'  Thus  Yii  punished  the  prince  of  Miao,  not  to  increase  his  own  riches  and  nobility, 
nor  to  obtain  happiness  and  emolument,  nor  to  gratify  his  ears  and  eyes ; — he  did  it, 
seeking  to  promote  what  was  advantageous  to  the  kingdom, and  to  take  away  what  was 
injurious  to  it.  It  appears  from  this,  that  Yii  held  the  principle  of  universal  love.'  What 
our  Master  insisted  on  may  be  found  in  him. 

'And  not  only  may|Yii  thus  be  appealed  to ; — we  have  "The  words  of  T'ang"  to  the  same 
effect.  T'angsaid,  "I, .the  child  Li,  presume  to  use  a  dark-coloured  victim,  and  announce  to 
Thee,  O  supreme  Heavenly  Sovereign  : — Now  there  is  a  great  drought,  and  it  is  right  I  should 
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1  See 'The  Great  Declaration, '  III.  6.  The  language  is  somewhat  different  from  the  citation. 
- '  The  Declaration  of  Yii  '   is  what  is  called   '  The  Counsels  of  Yii.'     In  the  twentieth 
paragraph  we  find  the  passage  here  quoted,  or  rather  we  find  something  like  it. 
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be  held  responsible  for  it.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  have  offended  against  the  Powers 
above  and  below.  But  the  good  I  dare  not  keep  in  obscurity,  and  the  sinner  I  dare  not 
pardon.  The  examination  of  this  is  with  Thy  mind,  O  God.  If  the  people  throughout  the 
kingdom  commit  offences,  it  is  to  be  required  of  me.  If  I  commit  offences,  it  does  not  concern 
the  people  V  '  From  these  words  we  perceive  that  T'ang,  possessing  the  dignity  of  sovereign, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  did  not  shrink  from  offering  himself  as-a  sacrifice  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  God  and  other  spiritual  beings.'  It  appears  from  this  that  T'ang  held 
the  principle  of  universal  love.  What  our  Master  insisted  on  was  exemplified  in  T'ang. 

And  not  only  may  we  appeal  in  this  way  to  the  '  Declarations,'  'Charges,'  and  '  Words 
of  T'ang,'  —  we  find  the  same  thing  in  'The  Poems  of  Ch&u  V  One  of  those  poems  says, 

1  Wide  aud  long  is  the  Royal  wa)-,  It  is  straight  as  an  arrow, 

Without  deflection,  without  injustice.  It  is  smooth  as  a  whetstone. 

The  Royal  way  is  plain  and  level.  The  officers  tread  it  ; 

Without  injustice,  without  deflection.  The  lower  people  see  it.' 

Is  not  this  speaking  of  the  Royal  way  in  accordance  with  our  style5?  Anciently, 
Wan  and  Wu,  acting  with  exact  justice  and  impartiality,  rewarded  the  worthy  and 
punished  the  oppressive,  allowing  no  favouritism  to  influence  them  towards  their  own 
relatives.  It  appears  from  this  that  W£n  and  Wu  held  the  principle  of  universal  love. 
What  our  Master  insisted  on  was  exemplified  in  them.  —  How  is  it  that  the  scholars  through- 
out the  kingdom  condemn  this  universal  love,  whenever  they  hear  of  it  ?  Plain  as  the 
case  is,  the  words  of  those  who  condemn  the  principle  of  universal  love  do  not  cease. 
They  say,  '  It  is  not  advantageous  to  the  entire  devotion  to  parents  which  is  required  ;  —  it 
is  injurious  to  filial  piety4.'  Our  Master  said,  'Let  us  bring  this  objection  to  the 
test  :  —  A  filial  son,  having  the  happiness  of  his  parents  at  heart,  considers  how  it  is 
to  be  secured.  Now,  does  he,  so  considering,  wish  men  to  love  and  benefit  his  parents  ? 
or  does  he  wish  them  to  hate  and  injure  his  parents  ?  '  On  this  view  of  the  question, 
it  must  be  evident  that  he  wishes  men  to  love  and  benefit  his  parents.  And  what 
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1  See  '  The  Announcement  of  T'ang  >  (^  ^^  in  various  places.  Compare  also  more 
particularly  the  Analects,  XX.  i.  3.  2  In  the  quotation  which  is  immediately  subjoined,  the 
first  four  lines  are  from  a  rhythmical  passage  of  the  Shu-ching,  V.  iv.  1  3.  The  remaining 
four  are  in  the  Shih-ching,  II.  v.  Ode  ix.  st.  i.  n  Such  I  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  ^ 
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must  he  himself  first  do  in  order  to  gain  this  object  ?  If  I  first  address  myself  to  love  and 
benefit  men's  parents,  will  they  for  that  return  love  and  benefit  to  my  parents?  or  if  I 
first  address  myself  to  hate  men's  parents,  will  they  for  that  return  love  and  benefit  to  rny 
parents  ?  It  is  clear  that  I  must  first  address  myself  to  love  and  benefit  men's  parents,  and 
they  will  return  to  me  love  and  benefit  to  my  parents.  The  conclusion  is  that  a  filial  son 
has  no  alternative. — He  must  address  himself  in  the  first  place  to  love  and  do  good  to  the 
parents  of  others.  If  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  accidental  course,  to  be  followed  on 
emergency  by  a  filial  son,  and  not  sufficient  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule,  let  us  bring 
it  to  the  test  of  what  we  find  in  the  Booljs  of  the  ancient  kings.— It  is  said  in  the  Ta  Ya, 
'  Every  word  finds  its  answer  ;  He  threw  me  a  peach  ; 

Every  action  its  recompense.  I  returned  him  a  plum.' 

These  words  show  that  he  who  loves  others  will  be  loved,  and  that  he  who  hates 
others  will  be  hated.  How  is  it  that  the  scholars  throughout  the  kingdom  condemn  this 
principle  of  universal  love,  when  they  hear  it  ? 

Is  it  that  they  deem  it  so  difficult  as  to  be  impracticable  ?  But  there  have  been  more 
difficult  things,  which  yet  have  been  done.  For  instance,  king  Ling  of  Ching  was  fond  of 
small  waists.  In  his  time,  the  officers  of  Ching  restricted  themselves  to  a  handful  of  rice, 
till  they  required  a  stick  to  raise  themselves,  and  in  walking  had  to  hold  themselves  up  by 
the  wall.  Now,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  restrict  one's  self  in  food,  but  they  were  able  to  do 
it,  because  it  would  please  king  Ling. — It  needs  not  more  than  a  generation  to  change  the 
manners  of  the  people,  such  is  their  desire  to  move  after  the  pattern  of  their  superiors. 

Again,  Kau-chien,  the  king  of  Yiieh,  was  fond  of  bravery.  He  spent  three 
years  in  training  his  officers  to  be  brave ;  and  then,  not  knowing  fully  whether 
they  were  so,  he  set  fire  to  the  ship  where  they  were,  and  urged  them  forward 
by  a  drum  into  the  flames.  They  advanced,  one  rank  over  the  bodies  of  another, 
till  an  immense  number  perished  in  the  water  or  the  flames  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  ceased  to  beat  the  drum,  that  they -retired,  Those  officers  of  Yiieh  might  be 
pronounced  to  be  full  of  reverence.  To  sacrifice  one's  life  in  the  flames  is  a  difficult 
thing,  but  they  were  able  to  do  it,  because  it  would  please  their  king. — It  needed  not 
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more  than  a  generation  to  change  the  manners  of  the  people,  such  is  their  desire  to 
move  after  the  pattern  of  their  superiors.  Once  more,  duke  Wan  of  Tsin  was  fond  of 
garments  of  coarse  flax.  In  his  time,  the  officers  of  Tsin  wore  wide  clothes  of  that 
fabric,  with  rams'  furs,  leathern  swordbelts,  and  coarse  canvas  sandals.  Thus  attired, 
they  went  in  to  the  duke's  levee,  and  walked  through  the  court.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
wear  such  clothes,  but  they  were  able  to  do  it,  because  it  would  please  duke  Wan.  —  It 
needs-  but  a  generation  to  change  the  manners  of  the  people,  such  is  their  desire  to  move 
after  the  pattern  of  their  superiors. 

Now,  little  food,  a  burning  ship,  and  coarse  clothes,  —  these  are  among  the  most 
difficult  things  to  endure  ;  but  because  the  sovereign  would  be  pleased  with  the  enduring 
them,  they  were  able  in  those  cases  to  do  it.  It  needed  no  more  than  a  generation  to 
change  the  manners  of  the  people.  Why  ?  Because  such  is  their  desire  to  move  after 
the  pattern  of  their  superiors.  And  now,  as  to  universal  mutual  love',  it  is  an  advan- 
tageous thing  and  easily  practised,  —  beyond  all  calculation.  The  only  reason  why  it  is 
not  practised  is,  in  my  opinion,  because  superiors  do  not  take  pleasure  in  it.  If  superiors 
were  to  take  pleasure  in  it,  stimulating  men  to  it  by  rewards  and  praise,  and  awing  them 
from  opposition  to  it  by  punishments  and  fines,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  move  to  it,  — 
the  practice  of  universal  mutual  love,  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits,—  as  fire 
rises  upwards,  and  as  water  flows  downwards  :  —  nothing  would  be  able  to  check  them. 
This  universal  love  was  the  way  of  the  sage  kings  ;  it  is  the  principle  to  secure  peace  for 
kings,  dukes,  and  great  men  ;  it  is  the  means  to  secure  plenty  of  food  and  clothes  for 
the  myriads  of  the  people.  The  best  course  for  the  superior  man  is  to  well  understand 
the  principle  of  universal  love,  and  to  exert  himself  to  practise  it.  It  requires  the 
sovereign  to  be  gracious,  and  the  minister  to  be  loyal  ;  the  father  to  be  kind,  and  the 
son  to  be  filial  ;  the  elder  brother  to  be  friendly,  and  the  younger  to  be  obedient. 
Therefore  the  superior  man,  —  with  whom  the  chief  desire  is  to  see  gracious  sovereigns 
and  loyal  ministers  ;  kind  fathers  and  filial  sons  ;  friendly  elder  brothers  and  obedient 
younger  ones,  —  ought  to  insist  on  the  indispensableness  of  the  practice  of  universal  love. 
It  was  the  way  of  the  sage  kings  ;  it  would  be  the  most  advantageous  thing  for  the 
myriads  of  the  people. 
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2.  Notwithstanding  the  mutilations  and  corruptions  in  the  text 
of  the  preceding  Essay,  its  general  scope  is  clearly  discernible,  and 
we  obtain  from  it  a  sufficient  account  of  Mo's  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  '  Universal  Love.'  We  have  now  to  consider  the  opposition  offered 
to  this  doctrine  by  Mencius.  He  was  not  the  first,  however,  to  be 
startled  and  offended  by  it.  The  Essay  "shows  that  it  was  resented 
as  an  outrage  on  the  system  of  orthodox  belief  during  all  the  life- 
time of  Mo  and  his  immediate  disciples.  Men  of  learning  did  not 
cease  to  be  clamorous  against  it.  From  the  allusions  made  by 
Mencius  to  its  prevalence  in  his  days,  it  would  appear  that  it  had 
overcome  much  of  the  hostility  which  it  at  first  encountered.  He 
stepped  forward  to  do  battle  with  it,  and  though  he  had  no  new 
arguments  to  ply,  such  was  the  effect  of  his  onset,  that  '  Universal 
Love'  has  ever  since  been  considered,  save  by  some  eccentric  thinkers, 
as  belonging  to  the  Limbo  of  Chinese  vanities,  among*  other  things 
'abortive,  moiislrous.  or  unkindly  mixed.' 

We  may  approach  the  question  conveniently  by  observing  that 
Mo's  attempts  to  defend  his  principle  were  in  several  points  far  from 
the  best  that  could  be  made.  His  references  to  the  examples  of  Yii, 
T'ang,  and  the  kings  Wan  and  Wu,  are  of  this  nature.  Those 
worthies  well  performed  the  work  of  their  generation.  They 
punished  the  oppressor,  and  delivered  the  oppressed.  Earnest 
sentiments  of  justice  and  benevolence  animated  their  breasts  and 
directed  their  course.  But  they  never  laid  down  the  doctrine  of 
'  Universal  Love,'  as  the  rule  for  themselves  or  others. 

When  he  insists,  again,  that  the  people  might  easily  be  brought 
to  appreciate  and  practise  his  doctrine,  if  their  rulers  would  only  set 
them  the  example,  he  shows  the  same  overweening  idea  of  the 
influence  of  superiors,  and  the  same  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  both  Confucius  and 
Menoius.  His  references  to  duke  Wan  of  Tsin,  duke  Ling  of  Ch'u, 
and  Ka"u-chien  of  Yiieh,  and  his  argument  from  what  they  are  said 
to  have  effected,  only  move  us  to  smile.  And  when  he  teaches  that 
men  are  to  be  awed  to  love  one  another  'Ay  punishments  and  fines,' 
we  feel  that  he  is  not  understanding  fully  what  he  says  nor  whereof 
he  affirms. 

Still,  he  has  broadly  and  distinctly  laid  it  down,  that  if  men 
would  only  universally  love  one  another,  the  evils  which  disturb 
and  embitter  human  society  would  disappear.  I  do  not  say  that  he 
has  taught  the  duty  of  universal  love.  His  argument  is  conducted 
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on  the  ground  of  expediency l.  Whether  he  had  in  his  own  mind 
a  truer,  nobler  foundation  for  his  principle,  does  not  immediately 
appear.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  doctrine  was  that  men  were  to  be 
exhorted  to  love  one  another, — to  love  one  another  as  themselves. 
According  to  him,  'princes  should  be  as  much  for  the  States  of 
others  as  for  their  own.  One  prince  should  be  for  every  other  as  for 
himself.'  So  it  ought  to  be  also  with  the  Heads  of  clans,  with 
ministers,  with  parents,  and  with  men  generally. 

Here  it  was  that  Mencius  joined  issue  with  him.  He  affirmed 
that  '  to  love  all  equally  did  not  acknowledge  the  peculiar  affection 
due  to  a  parent.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mo  himself  nowhere 
says  that  his  principle  was  that  of  loving  all  EQUALLY.  His  disciples 
drew  this  conclusion  from  it.  In  the  third  Book  of  Mencius's  Works, 
we  find  one  of  them,  I  Chih,  contending  that  the  expression  in  the 
Shu-ching,  about  the  ancient  kings  acting  towards  the  people,  '  as  if 
they  were  watching  over  an  infant,'  sounded  to  him  as  if  love  were 
to  be  without  difference  of  degree,  the  manifestation  of  it  simply 
commencing  with  our  parents  2 .  To  this  Mencius  replied  conclusively 
by  asking,  '  Does  I  really  think  that  a  man's  affection  for  the  child 
of  his  brother  is  merely  like  his  affection  for  the  child  of  his  neigh- 
bour ? '  With  still  more  force  might  he  have  asked,  '  Is  a  man's 
affection  for  his  father  merely  like  his  affection  for  the  father  of  his 
neighbour?'  Such  a  question,  and  the  necessary  reply  to  it,  are 
implied  in  his  condemnation  of  Mo's  system,  as  being  'without 
father,'  that  is,  denying  the  peculiar  affection  due  to  a  father.  If 
Mo  had  really  maintained  that  a  man's  father  was  to  be  no  more 
to  him  than  the  father  of  any  other  body,  or  if  his  system  had 
necessitated  such  a  consequence,  Mencius  would  only  have  done  his 
duty  to  his  country  in  denouncing  him,  and  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
his  reasonings.  As  the  case  is,  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
shown  that  no  such  conclusion  necessarily  flows  from  the  doctrine 
of  '  Universal  Love,'  or  its  preceptive  form  that  we  are  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves. 

Of  course  it  belonged  to  Mo  himself  to  defend  his  views  from  the 
imputation.  But  what  he  has  said  on  the  point  is  not  satisfactory. 
In  reply  to  the  charge  that  his  principle  was  injurious  to  filial  piety, 
he  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  by  acting  on  it,  a  man  would  best 

1  This  and  several  other  points  are  well  put  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Edkins,  in  his  Essay, 
referred  to  on  p.  133.  See  Journal  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  No.  II,  May,  1859.  l  See  Bk.  III.  Pt.  I.  v.  3. 
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secure  the  happiness  of  his  parents: — as  he  addressed  himself  in  the 
first  place  to  love,  and  do  good  to,  the  parents  of  others,  they  would 
recompense  to  him  the  love  of,  and  good-doing  to,  his  parents.  It 
might  be  so,  or  it  might  not.  The  reply  exhibits  strikingly  in  what 
manner  Mo  was  conducted,  to  the  inculcation  of  universal  love,  and 
that  really  it  had  in  his  mind  no  deeper  basis  than  its  expediency. 
This  is  his  weak  point ;  and  if  Mencius,  whose  view  of  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  the  binding  force  of  the  virtues,  apart  from 
all  consideration  of  consequences,  was  more  comprehensive  and 
correct  than  that  of  Mo,  had  founded  his  opposition  on  this  ground, 
we  could  in  a  measure  have  sympathised  with  him.  But  while  Mo 
appeared  to  lose  sight  of  the  other  sentiments  of  the  human  mind 
too  much,  in  his  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  power  of  love,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  his  principle  would  make  sons  more  filial,  and 
ministers  more  devoted,  and  subjects  more  loyal.  The  passage 
which  I  have  just  referred  to,  moreover,  does  not  contain  the 
admission  that  the  love  was  to  be  without  any  difference  of  degree ; 
The  fact  is,  that  he  hardly  seems  to  have  realised  the  objection  with 
which  Mencius  afterwards  pressed  the  advocacy  of  it  by  his  followers. 
If  he  did  do  so,  he  blinked  the  difficulty,  not  seeing  his  way  to  give 
a  full  and  precise  reply  to  it. 

This  seems  to  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case  between  the  two 
philosophers.  Mo  stumbled  on  a  truth,  which,  based  on  a  right 
foundation,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  can  animate  the  human 
breast,  and  affords  the  surest  remedy  for  the  ills  of  society.  There 
is  that  in  it,  however,  which  is  startling,  and  liable  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse.  Mencius  saw  the  difficulty  attaching  to  it,  and 
unable  to  sympathise  with  the  generosity  of  it,  set  himself  to  meet 
it  with  a  most  vehement  opposition.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be 
more  absurd  than  his  classing  Yang  Chu  and  Mo  Ti  together,  as 
equally  the  enemies  of  benevolence  and  righteousness.  When  he 
tries  to  ridicule  Mo,  and  talks  contemptuously  about  him,  how,  if 
he  could  have  benefited  the  kingdom,  by  toiling  till  he  rubbed  off 
every  hair  of  his  body,  he  would  have  done  it1, — this  only  raises  up 
a  barrier  between  himself  and  us.  It  reminds  us  of  the  hardness  of 
nature  which  I  have  elsewhere  charged  against  him. 

3.  Confucius,  I  think,  might  have  dealt  more  fairly  and  generously 
with  Mo.  In  writing  of  him,  I  called  attention  to  his  repeated 

1  Bk.  VII.  Pt.  I.  xxvi. 
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enunciation  of  '  the  golden  rule '  in  a  negative  form, — '  What  you 
do  not  wish  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others1.'  In  one  place, 
indeed,  he  rises  for  a  moment  to  the  full  apprehension  of  it,  and 
recognises  the  duty  of  taking  the  initiative, — of  behaving  to  others 
in  the  first  instance  as  he  would  that  they  should  behave  to  him2. 
Now,  what  is  this  but  the  practical  exercise  of  the  principle  of 
universal  love?  'All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:' — this  is  simply  the  manifestation 
of  the  requirement,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 
Confucius  might  have  conceded,  therefore,  to  Mo,  that  the  rule  of 
conduct  which  he  laid  down  was  the  very  best  that  could  be 
propounded.  If  he  had  gone  on  to  remove  it  from  the  basis  of 
expediency,  and  .place  it  on  a  better  foundation,  he  would  have 
done  the  greatest  service  to  his  countrymen,  and  entitled  himself 
to  a  place  among  the  sages  of  the  world. 

On  this  matter  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
'  Prince  of  Literature.'  Han  Yii3.  '  Our  literati,'  says  he,  find  fault 
with  Mo  because  of  what  he  has  said  on  "The  Estimation  to  be 
attached,  to  Concord','' on  "  Universal  Love,''  on  "The  Estimation  to 
be  given  to  Men  of  Worth5,''  on  "The  Acknowledging  of  Spiritual 
Beings0,''  and  on  "  The  Awe  in  which  Confucius  stood  of  Great  Men, 

1  Vol.  i.  proleg.  p.  109.     2  See  proleg.  on  the  '  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,'  pp.  48,  49,  vol.  i. 

3  See  the  Works  of  Han  W&n-kung,  -^  —  ^  |||  jj^  ^f  ^F. 

4  This  is  the  title  of  one  of  Mo's  Essays,  thef£j|jj] }  forming  the  third  Book  of  his  Works. 
Generalising  after  his  fashion,  he  traces  all  evils  up  to  a  want  of  concord,  or  agreement  of 
opinion ;and  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  sovereign  must  be  recognised  as  the  'Infallible  Head, ' 
to  lay  down  the  rule  of  truth  and  right,  saying  ^^^^^;,-^^:^,.^-^^0f^» 
Ij^ffi^.,  '  What  the  sovereign  approves,  all  must  approve  ;  what  the  sovereign  condemns, 
all  must  condemn.'     It  is  an  unguarded  utterance  ;  and  taken  absolutely,  apart  from  its 
connexion,  may  be  represented  very  much  to  Mo's  disadvantage.     See  '  Supplemental 
Observations  on  the  Four  Books,'   on   Mencius,   Book   I.,   art.   lix.     The  coincidence 
between    this   saying   and   the  language  of  Hobbes  is  remarkable.— '  Quod  legislator 
praeceperit,  id  pro  bono,  quod  vetuerit,  id  pro  malo habendum  esse.'  (De  Give,  cap.  xii.  I.) 

5  This  is  another  of  Mo's  pieces, — ffi  l|?    the  second  Book  of  his  Works.     He  finds 
a  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  nation  in  princes  '  honouring  and  employing  only  men  of  worth, 
without  paying  regard  to  their  relatives.     This  is  contrary  to  the  third  of  Confucius's 
nine  standard  rules  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  set  forth  in  his  conversation  with 
duke   Aj,    as   related   in   the   'Doctrine  of  the  Mean,'   ch.   xx.      But   Mo  would  only 
discountenance  nepoiisni,  where  it  ought  to  be  discountenanced. 

"This  is  found  in  the  eight  Book  of  Mo.  The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  essay,  however, 
are  unfortunately  lost.  In  the  third  he  tells  several  queer  ghost  stories,  and  adduces  other 
proofs,  to  show  the  real  existence  of  spiritual  beings,  and  that  they  take  account  of  men's 
actions  to  reward  or  to  punish  them.  He  found  another  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  kingdom 
in  this  truth.  His  doctrine  here,  however,  is  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  Confucius's  reply  to 
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and,  when  he  resided  in  any  State,  did  blame  its  Great  Officers1." 
But  when  the  Ch'un  Ch'iu  finds  fault  with  arrogant  ministers,  is  not 
this  attaching  a  similar  value  to  concord?  When  Confucius  speaks 
of  "overflowing  in  love  to  all,  and  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the 
good,"  and  of  how  "the  extensive  conferring  of  benefits  constitutes 
a  sage,"  does  he  not  teach  universal  love?  When  he  advises  "the 
esteem  of  the  worthy ;"  when  he  arranged  his  disciples  into  "the 
four  classes,"  so  stimulating  and  commending  them;  when  he  says 
that  "the  superior  man  dislikes  the  thought  of  his  name  not  being 
mentioned  after  death:" — does  not  this  show  the  estimation  he 
gave  to  men  of  worth  ?  When  "  he  sacrificed  as  if  the  spiritual 
beings  were  present,"  and  condemned  "those  who  sacrificed  as  if 
they  were  not  really  sacrificing2;"  when  he  said,  "  When  I  sacrifice, 
I  shall  receive  blessing :" — was  not  this  acknowledging  spiritual 
beings?  The  literati  and  Mo  equally  approve  of  Yao  and  Shun, 
and  equally  condemn  Chieh  and  Chdu;  they  equally  teach  the 
cultivation  of  the  person,  and  the  rectifying  of  the  heart,  reaching 
on  to  the  good  government  of  the  nation,  with  all  its  States  and 
Families : — why  should  they  be  so  hostile  to  each  other  ?  In  my 
opinion,  the  discussions  which  we  hear  are  the  work  of  their 
followers,  vaunting  on  each  side  the  sayings  of  their  Teacher;  there 
is  no  such  contrariety  between  the  real  doctrines  of  the  two 
Teachers.  Confucius  would  have  made  use  of  Mo's  views;  and 
Mo  would  have  made  use  of  those  of  Confucius.  If  they  -would 
not  have  made  use  of  each  other's  sentiments,  they  could  not  have 
been  K'ung  and  Mo.' 

4.  It  seems  proper,  in  closing  this  discussion  of  Mo's  views,  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  '  universal  love'  appears 
in  Christianity.  Its  whole  law  is  comprehended  in  the  one  word — 
Love;  but  how  wide  is  the  scope  of  the  term  compared  with  all 
which  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  Chinese  sage  or  philosopher 
to  conceive! 

Fan  Ch'ih,  Analects,  VI.  xx,  that  wisdom  consists  in  respecting  spiritual  beings,  but  at 
the  same  time  keeping  aloof  from  them.  But  as  between  Confucius  and  Mo,  ou  this 
point  we  would  agree  rather  with  the  latter.  He  holds  an  important  truth,  mingled  with 
superstition;  the  sage  would  seem  to  be  sceptical. 

1  Han  avoids  saying  anything  on  this  point.     The  author  of  '.Supplemental  Obser- 
vations' is  equally  silent. 

2  Han  is  here  quoting  Analects,  III.  xii.   2,  ^f   ^   |&|   &   #0   ^»   ££  •   which  he 
points  and  interprets  after  a  way  of  his  own.     He  does  not  read  B&  but  $5-,  in  the  sense  of 
ft\   'to  grant  to, '  'to  approve  of. ' 
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It  is  most  authoritative  where  the  teachers  of  China  are  altogether 
silent,  and  commands : — '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.'  For  the  Divine  Being  Christianity 
thus  demands  from  all  men  supreme  love  ; — the  love  of  all  that  is 
majestic,  awing  the  soul;  the  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  wooing 
the  heart ;  the  love  of  all  that  is  good,  possessing  and  mastering 
the  entire  nature.  Such  a  love,  existing,  would  necessitate  obedience 
to  every  law,  natural  or  revealed.  Christianity,  however,  goes  on 
to  specify  the  duties  which  every  man  owes,  as  the  complement  of 
love  to  God,  to  his  fellow-men: — 'Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to 
love  one  another,  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law. 
For  this— "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  "Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  "  Thon 
shalt  not  covet ;"  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment : — the 
whole  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself." '  This  commandment  is  '  like  to'  the  other, 
differing  from  it  only  in  not  requiring  the  supreme  love  which  is 
due  to  God  alone.  The  rule  which  it  prescribes, — such  love  to 
others  as  we  feel  for  ourselves, — is  much  more  definitely  and  intel- 
ligibly expressed  than  anything  we  find  in  Mo,  and  is  not  liable  to 
the  cavils  with  which  his  doctrine  was  assailed.  Such  a  love  to 
men,  existing,  would  necessitate  the  performance  of  every  relative 
and  social  duty;  we  could  not  help  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us. 

Mo's  universal  love  was  to  find  its  scope  and  consummation  in 
the  good  government  of  China.  He  had  not  the  idea  of  man  as 
man,  any  more  than  Confucius  or  Mencius.  How  can  that  idea  be 
fully  realised,  indeed,  where  there  is  not  the  right  knowledge  of  one 
living  and  true  God,  the  creator  and  common  parent  of  all?  The 
love  which  Christianity  inculcates  is  a  law  of  humanity ;  paramount 
to  all  selfish,  personal  feelings ;  paramount  to  all  relative,  local, 
national  attachments;  paramount  to  all  distinctions  of  race  or  of 
religion.  Apprehended  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  will  go  forth  even 
to  the  love  of  enemies;  it  will  energize  in  a  determination  to  be 
always  increasing  the  sum  of  others'  happiness,  limited  only  by  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

But  I  stop.  These  prolegomena  are  not  the  place  for  disquisition  ; 
but  I  deemed  it  right  to  say  thus  much  here  of  that  true,  universal 
love,  which  at  once  gives  glory  to  God  and  effects  peace  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

WORKS    WHICH    HAVE   BEEN   CONSULTED   IN   THE 
PREPARATION    OF   THIS  VOLUME. 

The  Works  which  have  been  consulted  are  mostly  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  volume,  of  which  a  list  is 
there  given.  I  have  only  to  add  to  that : — 

I. — OF   CHINESE   WORKS. 

il  3*  -f-  3£  #,  a  —  &,  '  The  Philosopher  Mo,  in  fifteen  Books, 
with  one  Book  on  the  Titles  of  his  Essays.'  This  Work  was  edited 
and  annotated  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Ch'ien-lung  (A.D.  1784),  by 
Pi  Yuan  (jfe  •#£),  lieutenant-governor  of  Shen-hsi.  From  the  notes 
appended  to  Mo's  Essay  on  '  Universal  Love '  in  the  last  chapter,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  task  of  editing  has  been  very  imperfectly 
executed.  I  suppose  it  is  vain  to  express  a  wish  that  some  foreign 
scholar  would  take  it  in  hand. 

SHfctt^tJBttliirfc^fe**  'The  Collected 
Writings  of  Han  Ch'ang-li,  with  the  Verbal  and  Critical  Notes  of 
five  hundred  Scholars.'  Ch'ang-li  is  a  local  designation  for  Han 
Yii,  styled  T'ui-chih  (j§  £),  and  canonized  as  WSn-kung  (£  &), 
or  'Prince  of  Literature.'  I  have  said,  p.  12,  that  he  was  a  scholar 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  he  extended  on  into  the  ninth,  dying 
A.D.  824.  He  stands  out  as  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  scholar 
of  the  long  space  between  the  Han  and  Sling  dynasties.  The 
edition  of  his  Works  which  I  have,  with  such  a  collation  of  com- 
mentators, was  first  published  by  a  Hsu  Tao-chi  (ff  iH  £),  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Ch'ien-lung  (A.D.  1761). 

II. — OF  TRANSLATIONS  AND   OTHER   WORKS. 

MENG  TSEU,  vel  MENCIUM,  inter  Sinenses  Philosophos,  Ingenio, 
Doctrina,  Nominisque  Claritate,  CONFUCIO  PROXIMUM,  edidit,  Latina 
interpretatione,  ad  interpretationem  Tartaricam  utramque  recensita, 
instruxit,  et  psrpetuo  commentario,  et  Sinicis  deprompto,  illustravit 
Stanislaus  Julien.  Paris,  1824-1829. 
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